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JOHN A. STEWART—AMERICA’S OLDEST ACTIVE BANKER 


Mr. Stewart is now in his ninety-ninth year and is still actively attending to his duties 


Trustees of the United States Trust Company of New 


York, with which he has been associated for nearly seventy years. He has rendered 
invaluable service to the nation in time of crisis and has been steadfast in his devotion 
the best ideals of trust company administration. (See page 613 for biographical sketch 


is Chairman of the Board of 
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GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS AS ALLIES 


CO-ORDINATION 
SyWaLTHOUGH amply endowed with 


the resources and genius for leader- 
ship in the economic and commer- 
SS cial rehabilitation of the world the 
United States presents today a somewhat 
disheartening spectacle of impotency and 
lack of co-ordinated effort or purpose. 
This applies to transactions in the domestic 
as well as in the international field. The 
richest nation by far in point of raw mate- 
rial, productive capacity and financial 
resources, the United States is nevertheless 
woefully handicapped by lack of adequate 
foreign credit and marketing machinery. 
President Harding acquits himself of a 
laudable desire to establish more intelligent 
contacts with the executive departments of 
Government as shown by recent White 
House conferences with men who represent 
the best financial and business judgment. 
On the other hand, Congress fails utterly to 
back up the Administrative program which 
seeks to instill a new spirit of endeavor and 
understanding. Instead of scrapping useless 
or defective legislative machinery and re- 
moving “engine troubles,” the political 
pilots are floundering helplessly in the toils 
of worn-out party dogmas, dawdling over 
inefficacious emergency measures and mud- 
dying up the channels of business intercourse 
by yielding to pressure for class legislation, 
for special privilege or exemption. 


OF INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


This country needs today a super-council 
in which responsible officers of government 
will sit side by side with our ablest men who 
represent industry, commerce, finance, 
transportation, shipping, labor and all im- 
portant productive as well as distributive 
agencies. We have great national organiza- 
tions, such as the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Bankers’ 
Association, the Foreign Trade Council, 
American Exporters Association, National 
Association of Manufacturers, National 
Credit Men’s Association and numerous 
auxiliary bodies. Grandiloquent addresses 
and papers are presented at their annual 
gatherings. An effervescent fervour for 
broader achievement is stimulated among 
delegates who promptly embalm their good 
intentions in finely-phrased resolutions and 
then go home to pursue the even tenor of 
their way. Each organization is engrossed 
in its own members’ problems and accom- 
plishes a certain quota of constructive work 
which is good so far as it goes. But there 
is no effort to rise above conventionalities 
or adapt to business and trade the invalu- 
able lessons furnished by the conduct of the 
war, namely public zeal, unification of com- 
mand and objectives, the ‘consolidation 
of gains’ and the creation of J/iaisén 
forces. 

American business persists in its smug 
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individualism and provincial methods. 
There is an enfeebling sense of detachment 
and short-sighted self-interest when it 
comes to shaping a joint course for national 
and international advancement. Laborers, 
employers, farmers, manufacturers, inves- 
tors, bankers, exporters and merchants, all 
strive in puny fashion for their own particu- 
lar gain and fail to see or accept the things 
they have in common. The result is that 
we have no definite, much less a militant 
plan for adjustment or stimulation of busi- 
ness and trade either in home or foreign 
markets. There is no team-work, no plan 
of campaign or recognition of the essen- 
tially interdependent factors. 

There is no American who visualizes more 
clearly the sweep of economic problems, 
particularly as they affect our own national 
welfare, than Mr. Herbert Hoover, the 
capable Secretary of Commerce. With 
characteristic “direct action,” he is trying 
to put life into the doctrine ““More Business 
Methods in Government and Less Govern- 
ment in Business.” He recognizes that 
prosperity cannot be created through the 
legerdemain of a multiplicity of laws and 


that economic alignments as well as psycho- 
logical elements are controlling. He believes 
in the inherent honesty of American busi- 


ness men. His program and what he has 
already undertaken give promise of pro- 
viding a nucleus, or common ground, from 
which the constructive and masterful minds 
in American business and Government may 
work together to insure genuine prosperity 
at home and develop prestige abroad. 

Mr. Hoover likens our present unpre- 
paredness in regard to foreign credit ma- 
chinery and lack of marketing system “‘to 
a supply train and general staff with no 
fighting men at the front.”’ He tells us that 
our competitors hold the front lines and 
naturally we lose the market when we meet 
competition. He calls attention to con- 
solidated action among European exporters; 
manufacturing pools for joint export; foreign 
combinations of buyers of our commodities, 
including food, grain, cotton, coal, phos- 
phates, hides, leather, etc. Other nations 
are -building up world-wide marketing 
systems with liberal backing of their gov- 
ernments. In this country big business 
has been harried and hounded to a stand- 
still. 


ENLIGHTENED BUSINESS 
DIPLOMACY 


RECISELY as the most enlightened 

men in European government and 

diplomatic councils invite the unsel- 
fish moral influence of the American Nation 
in the settlement of their political tasks, so 
is the opportunity afforded to take a help- 
ful, constructive stand in world trade and 
economic adjustments which will inure to 
our own material benefit. Trade rivalry 
has been the most prolific source of warfare 
in ancient as well as in modern times. But 
we have the surplus production and credit 
to enable us to take our due place in world 
trade and finance in a spirit of co-operation 
instead of provoking hostility. 

The $16,000,000,000 which the foreign 
countries owe to our Government and in the 
form of floating indebtedness, supplies us 
with a wonderful leverage to command the 
good will of the world, to establish mutually 
profitable trade and financial relations. We 
cannot afford to be niggardly, small or 
mercenary in funding or converting this 
foreign debt. We havea tremendous hoard 
of gold amounting to $3,175,000,000, an 
increase of $391,000,000 since the first of 
the year. At present a large part of this 
gold lies inert and offers a tempting invita- 
tion to indulge in another spree of credit 
inflation. Wisely used it may become the 
most important factor in stabilization of 
exchanges, in helping foreign Nations re- 
store their almost hopelessly inflated cur- 
rencies and disarranged monetary systems. 

This nation’s wealth has increased to 
$2,800 per capita; our total supply of money 
in seven years from $3,779,000,000 to $8,- 
073,000,000; our total manufactures from 
$24,250,000,000 in 1914 to $61,600,000,000 
in 1919. We have capacity to produce one- 
third of the world’s manufactures; 25 per 
cent. of its agriculture; 60 per cent. of the 
world’s oil, copper and surplus products of 
many other commodities and materials. 
And yet our industries languish at low ebb, 
foreign trade is declining at a terrific rate, 
farmers are reducing acreage and construc- 
tion is at a standstill, all because there is 
lack of business and financial leadership; 
because investment capital is not diverted 
into foreign securities; because we have no 
broad discount or long-term credit facilities. 
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SIGNS OF NEW SPIRIT IN 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


ERHAPS the most serious drawback to 
American business expansion is too 
much sectionalism and the absence of 

a strong nationalistic spirit. The proposed 
$100,000,000 Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation offers a lucid example of 
this sectionalism which fails to respond 
with stock subscriptions, regardless of 
the urgent need for such and similar 
organizations authorized under the "dge 
Law. Instead of fostering a sound eco- 
nomic policy Congress continues to lend 
a receptive ear to legislative schemes for 
subsidies to this and that constituency, en- 
courages co-operative monopolies for farm- 
ers to pool supplies and fix prices. The rail- 
roads are far from financial stability largely 
because of Congressional delay. We still 
sigh for relief from taxes. 

There are signs, however, of a new 
awakening in American business and gov- 
ernment. The White House conferences 
with leading bankers is a good beginning. 
American representation at the Interna- 
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tional Chamber of Commerce now in session 
in London, the international gathering of 
Rotarians at Edinburgh, the International 
Cotton Traders conference at Liverpool are 
precursors of a better international under- 
standing. The joint efforts of important 
National associations to secure standardiza- 
tion of credit instruments paves the way 
or closer co-ordination. 

Corporations authorized under the Edge 
Act and State laws are already operating 
successfully. A loan of $50,000,000 has 
been provided to aid cattle raisers. Im- 
proved cotton and grain warehouse certi- 
ficates are being devised. The Shipping 
Board is to be placed on a sound basis. 
The foreign consular and diplomatic service 
is being reorganized as a pioneering force 
for American business. A vigorous policy 
is being enunciated by Secretary Hughes 
for protection of American business and 
capital investment in foreign countries. 
Labor is yielding to the pressure of economic 
adjustment. The “Hooverization” conduct- 
ed through the Department of Commerce 
may also be watched with close interest. 


COMMITTEE TO CO-ORDINATE WORK OF GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Members of the Economic Liaison Committee, composed of representatives from each of the Federal departments at 
Washington to bring about co-ordination in executive departments of the Government and eliminate duplication 
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EXEMPTION OF CHARITABLE 
GIFTS FROM INCOME TAX 


N amendment is being sought at the 
A present session of Congress to give 

contributions or gifts to trust com- 
panies or other trustees for religious, 
charitable, literary or scientific purposes 
the same exempt status under the Federal 
Income Tax Law which such gifts now en- 
joy under the Federal Estate Tax. This 
proposed amendment is of interest to all 
trust companies, National banks and other 
institutions having fiduciary powers be- 
cause of the ruling made by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue that gifts by an 
individual to a trustee or trustees, corporate 
or otherwise, for charitable purposes is not 
deductible under the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, because not made toa 
corporation organized and operated ex- 
clusively for charitable purposes, and that 
the income of such gifts is only exempt if 
paid to or in the hands of such corporation. 

A hearing was recently held on the sub- 
ject before the Senate Finance Committee 
at which appeared counsel for the Cleveland 
Foundation, the New York Community 
Trust and the general counsel of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, in behalf of an 
amendment to harmonize the sections of 
the Income Tax law and corresponding 
section of the Estate Tax law. Briefly they 
urged that this be accomplished by inserting 
at appropriate places in Sections 214 (a), 
subdivision (11) and 231 (6) the words 
which now appear in Section 403 “or to a 
trustee or trustees to be used exclusively 
for such religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes.” 

Under the Estate Tax Law as it now 
stands gifts to or for the use of “any cor- 
poration organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary 
or educational purposes, including the en- 
couragement of art and the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals, no part of 
the net earnings of which insures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or in- 
dividual or to a trustee or trustees exclusively 
for such purposes are deductible from the 
value of the gross estate and therefore 
exempt from the tax.” But under the 
Income Tax Law Sections 214 (a), sub- 
division (11) a living donor is permitted to 


deduct from his net income only contribu- 
tions or gifts made to corporations organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, or educational pur- 
poses, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals. The income of funds 
intended by the donors to be devoted to 
charitable purposes, using the term in its 
broadest sense, is exempt under Sec. 231 
(6) only when the fund has been given to a 
corporation organized and operated ex- 
clusively for the same purposes mentioned 
in Section 214. 


* . o 
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DIVIDENDS ON BANK 
ADVERTISING 


ANGIBLE results from bank or trust 
company advertising depends in the 
first instance upon the intelligent 
application of the psychological and techni- 
cal factors which are peculiar to this type 
of publicity. It calls for exceptional quali- 
fications and an intimate knowledge of the 
practical side of banking and trust company 
business as well as a grasp of the human 
essentials on the part of the men and women 
who conduct the advertising and new busi- 
ness departments of banks and trust com- 
panies. The most successful bank or trust 
company publicity manager is one who is 
accorded proper latitude, who interprets 
the duties and opportunities of the office 
in the direction of enlisting the spirited co- 
operation of executive and clerical staffs 
and who constantly seeks new contacts. 
The recent gathering of bank and trust 
company publicity representatives at the 
Atlanta convention of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association afforded a wholesome 
lesson to such bank and trust company 
executives who have not yet gained the 
true perspective as to the dynamic relation 
of the advertising and new business man- 
agers to the success of their institutions. 
They would have seen an assembly of keen- 
minded, alert and zealous men and women 
who responded to the mutual impulse of 
loyalty and faithful devotion to the institu- 
tions they serve. They would have come 
in contact with a vibrant spirit which trans- 
lates banking as a potential force in com- 
munity advancement, in thé guidance 
toward thrift and subordinates mercenary 
motives to the incentives for service. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE’S WILL 
HE late Chief Justice Edward Douglas 
White of the U. S. Supreme Court 
condensed his testamentary disposi- 
tions in a will of only fifty-one words. 
There are few examples of such legal terse- 
ness in either ancient or modern specimens 
of will-writing, especially among men who 
have occupied eminent positions in public 
or judicial life. As an expression of one of 
the keenest jurist’s minds and of one of the 
ablest of the men who have presided over 
the highest court of the land the White 
document is quite a remarkable departure. 
The will of Chief Justice Marshall, the 
great expounder of the Constitution, is quite 
lengthy in comparison. The will of Chief 
Justice Brewer contained minute directions 
together with a codicil. Chief Justice Mel- 
bg W. Fuller, the immediate predecessor 
f Justice White, left an estate of nearly 
one million dollars and provided in his will 
for the appointment of a trust company as 
trustee. Many other examples are on record 
in Virgil M. Harris’s book on “Ancient, 
Curious and Famous Wills” which exhibits 
the propensity among famous Americans to 
leave specific alge peated directions, in- 
cluding the wills of George Washington, 
John Quincy pir ‘Sins ‘Clay, Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, John Randolph, 
Samuel J. Tilden and numerous others. 


Judging from the trail of litigation which 
followed many lengthy wills there is no de- 
traction from the legal merits of the White 
document because of its brevity. It reads: 


“This is my last will. I give, bequeath and 
devise to my wife, Leita M. White, in com- 
plete and perfect ownership, all my rights 
and property of every kind and nature, 
whether real, personal or mixed, wherever 
situated, appointing her executrixr of my 
estate without bond and giving her seisin 
thereof.” 


Justice White’s estate of $57,000 is rela- 
tively modest, but it is of interest to record 
that since the growth of trust company facil- 
ities, it has become an increasingly general 
practice for men of small as well as large 
means to confide their estates to the effi- 
cient management of trust companies rather 
than burden their widows with sole respon- 
sibilities in handling unfamiliar financial 
matters, 





SUPREME COURT ALLOWS 
DEDUCTION UNDER 
ESTATE TAX 


EFORE adjournment the United 

States Supreme Court handed down 
another important decision affecting 
income taxes paid by executors under the 
Federal estate tax law. The Supreme Court 
affirmed the judgment of the Court of 
Claims in favor of the executors of the es- 
tate of Joseph H. Woodward who claimed 
that tax on the income of the estate while 
in their hands had been erroneously ex- 
acted. The question for decision turned on 
the point, was the estate tax paid by the 
executors and claimed by them as a de- 
duction in the income tax return for the 
year 1918, an allowable deduction in as- 
certaining the net taxable income of the 
estate for that year? 

The Supreme Court says: 

“The act of 1916 calls the estate tax a 
‘tax’ and particularly denominates it an 
‘estate tax.’ This court recently has 
recognized that it is a duty or excise and is 
imposed in the exertion . the taxing power 
of the United States. sw York Trust Co. 
v. Eisner,—U. S.—. as is made a charge 
on the estate and is to be paid out of it by 
the administrator or executor substantially 
as other taxes and charges are paid. It 
becomes due not at the time of the de- 
cedent’s death, as suggested by counsel for 
the Government, but one year thereafter, 
as the statute plainly provides. It does not 
segregate any part of the estate from the 
rest and keep it from passing to the ad- 
ministrator or executor for purposes of 
administration, as counsel contend, but is 
made a general charge on the gross estate 
and is to be paid i in money out of any avail- 
able funds or, if there be none, by convert- 
ing other property into money for the 
purpose. 


“Here the estate tax not only ‘accrued,’ 
which means became due, during the tax- 
able year of 1918, but it was paid before the 
income for that year was returned or re- 
quired to be returned. When the return 
was made the executors claimed a deduc- 
tion by reason of that tax. We hold that 
under the terms of the act of 1918 the de- 
duction should have been allowed.” 
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DELIBERATE MISREPRESENTA- 
TION OF TRUST SERVICE 


TTENTION must be directed to de- 
famatory and entirely unfounded 

criticism of trust company service 
contained in a book recently published in 
Boston, entitled “Make Your Will,” the 
author of which is Arthur W. Blakemore of 
the Boston Bar. The misleading insinu- 
ations and innuendo which appear in this 
book call for more than a categorical 
refutation which can be clearly made from 
the records. They are of sufficient im- 
portance at this particular time to be made 
the basis of an appeal to all fair-minded 
members of the American Bar in view of 
the sincere efforts which are now being 
made to bring about mutual relations and 
understanding between trust companies 
and the legal profession. 

This is what Mr. Blakemore says on page 
112 of his book: 

“During the past few years in many States 
trust companies and other banking institu- 
tions have made a strenuous attempt by ad- 
vertising and insinuation to lead people to 
think that estates are safer when they are 
appointed executors and trustees than if in- 
dividuals are appointed. It is axiomatic, 
however, that the character of these institu- 
tions depends on the character-of the men 
who run them and they should be chosen 
with the same care and consideration that is 
used in choosing an individual executor. 

“If the testator is satisfied with the char- 
acter and methods of such an institution he 
will do well to appoint one, but he should 
remember that most of the real work of car- 
ing for their estates is often done by clerks 
on small salaries who do not always have 
the skill and experience necessary for such 
work and who cannot, in the nature of things, 
give that personal attention and care in in- 
vestment and reinvestment which most es- 
tates demand. They are also apt to treat 
all estates alike, by set rules, and lose the 
personal touch and sympathy with the bene- 
ficiaries. 

“It is also the practice of some trust com- 
panies to underwrite issues of bonds or stock 
and then sell their own such securities to the 
estates of which they are trustees. This 
means that the trust companies are making 
a profit at the expense of the estates and is 
a practice which would lead to the disbar- 
ment of any lawyer found guilty of it.” 
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Obviously, it is Mr. Blakemore’s intent 
to prejudice the public mind in regard to 
the character and methods of trust com- 
pany administration. Fortunately, the 
great majority of American lawyers are too 
enlightened as to the functions and reputa- 
tion of trust companies to subscribe to such 
misstatements, particularly, that trust 
companies profit by selling securities they 
underwrite to estates of which they are 
trustees. There is not a trust company 
worthy of the name that stoops to such 
practice. Mr. Blakemore should know that 
trust department affairs and especially in- 
vestments are handled entirely separate 
from every other department; that it is the 
first concern of trust companies to keep 
faith with their trust clients and not only to 
conserve but to enhance the value of trust 
property committed to their charge. 

The long record of trust company im- 
munity from losses, unbroken save for one 
or two isolated instances where lax State 
laws or supervision was to blame, is suffi- 
cient answer to Blakemore’s unsupported 
allegations. There is no class of men, as- 
sociated with any field of business or 
finance, who command higher public esteem 
for their fidelity, their ability and integrity 
than trust company men. There is no 
corporate entity which is governed by so 
high a sense of personal honor, which 
possesses to so marked a degree the attri- 
butes of a heart as well as a soul and wise 
guidance as the trust company. In every 
single instance where systematic search of 
probate and other court records have been 
made, to trace the course of estate or fi- 
duciary management, there has been no 
evidence of loss or misuse of trust property 
in the hands of a trust company while the 
same investigations have disclosed nu- 
merous instances of losses, due to incom- 
petency, neglect and malfeasance where 
individuals have acted in trust capacities. 

American lawyers will serve their own 
best interests and the public as well by 
purging their professional ranks of such 
prejudice and deliberate perversion of the 
record of trust company management. 
Whatever encroachments upon legal 
methods some trust companies may have 
indulged in during the past the fact is today 
that trust companies are in earnest accord 
to recognize the proper preserves of lawyers. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF COUNSEL BY 
TRUSTEE 


MONG the objections to an annual 
accounting of a testamentary trustee, 

in California, there was an exception 
to an allowance to the trustee of $500.00 
paid as compensation to his attorney for 
legal service growing out of litigation be- 
tween life tenant and remainderman. The 
court held that since the litigation arose 
upon the settling of the trustee’s accounts 
and concerned the interpretation of the 
instrument creating the trust and a de- 
termination of the proper mode of executing 
the trust, the trustee was authorized to 
employ counsel. 


It was held that it was immaterial that 
the counsel or the trustee had changed his 
position as to the proper interpretation of 
the trust. “The duty of the trustee and 
its counsel was to aid the court in deciling 
upon the correct administration of the trust 
funds, without regard to the conflicting 
claims of beneficiaries. If, upon the appeal, 
the order of the court below appeared to 
the trustee correct, it was the duty of the 
trustee to support that order.” 


With regard to charging the legal expense 
to principal rather than income, the court 
relied on decisions in New York (In re 
Osborne, 209 N. Y. 150, 103 N. E. 723, and 
In re Schaefer, 222 N. Y. 533, 118 N. E. 
1076), that the principal should bear the 
charge. The court said: ‘Where litigation 
becomes necessary to remove a doubt or 
ambiguity so as to insure the correct ad- 
ministration of the trust, the expense is an 
extraordinary charge, which, unless other- 
wise provided by the testator, should be 
borne by all parties. If the expense of 
litigation is paid from principal, the life 
tenant, as well as the remainderman, 
shares the burden, for in that event the 
life tenant is deprived of the interest on 
the sum taken from the principal. How- 
ever, expenses in regard to matters con- 
cerning the ordinary management of the 
trust, such as the preparation of annual 
accounts, are usually payable from income.” 
(In the Matter of the Estate of Abraham 


Gartenlaub vs. Union Trust Company of 


San Francisco, as Trustee, etc., 61, Cal. 
Dec. 584). 


SHALL WE HAVE ‘“‘WOMEN 
BANKS ?” 
nN GROUP of women in Philadelphia 


are organizing a so-called “Women’s 

Trust Company.” It is to be con- 
ducted by women officers and “manned” 
by a board of directors composed entirely of 
women. The promoters claim that banks 
and trust companies in general discriminate 
against women who apply for loans; that 
women do not receive the consideration 
that is their due in banking matters and 
that women are not given a fair opportunity 
to become either officers or directors of 
banks and trust companies controlled by 
men. 


This project is unfortunate in its incep- 
tion and purpose and it is to be hoped that 
the women who are promoting it will be 
governed by wiser judgment. Woman suf- 
frage is a grand and noble principle if its 
cardinal objective is to enlist the fine, un- 
selfish spirit of motherhood and womanhood 
in the administration of public affairs. But 
when “women’s rights’ is construed in such 
manner as to organize banks and trust com- 
panies on lines of sex distinction or fancied 
sex discrimination, it is not only uncalled 
for but economically and ethically unsound. 


The fact that a “trust company” is to be 
the vehicle for this quixotic venture only 
renders its purpose more questionable. No- 
where in this broad land of ours are the 
concerns and requirements of women met 
with greater solicitude, chivalrous attention 
and special aforethought than by the trust 
companies and banks in Philadelphia. The 
majority of the clients of trust departments 
are women. A referendum would soon dis- 
close that such clients are not only receiving 
every consideration but that they would 
much prefer to have their affairs and re- 
quirements looked after by men of mature 
judgment and experience in banking and 
financial matters. 


Woman today occupy executive positions 
and are even on the boards of directors of 
banks and trust companies. If more of the 
“feminine touch” is needed in bank man- 
agement the way isopen through appoint- 
ment of women to responsible positions for 
which they may be qualified on bank and 
trust company staffs. 
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TRUST COMPANIES AND CIVIC 
ADVANCEMENT 


iN. unusual tribute is paid to trust com- 


pany administration through the 

recent establishment of “The Phila- 
delphia Award” by Mr. Edward Bok, the 
well known publisher of that city, who has 
deposited securities to the value of $200,000 
in the Girard Trust Company the annual 
income from which, amounting to $10,000 
is to be awarded each year to any resident 
man or woman of Philadelphia or vicinity 
who renders a service “that is best calcu- 
lated to advance the largest interests of 
Philadelphia.” While the Girard Trust 
Company has custody of the fund the pur- 
poses for which “The Philadelphia Award” 
is established will be carried out by a Board 
of Trustees of which Mr. Albert A. Jackson, 
vice-president of the Girard Trust Company 
is secretary. 

The designation of a trust company in 
connection with “The Philadelphia Award” 
again emphasizes the increasing recognition 
of the adaptability of trust company or- 
ganization as a vehicle for dedicating wealth 
to public and utilitarian as well as charitable 
purposes. That such recognition is de- 
served is evidenced by the unselfish and fine 
spirit with which trust companies all over 
the country are devoting their best efforts 
toward the creation and development of 
Community Trusts and Foundations. 

> & & 
RULING AS TO TRANSFERS _ IN 

BEHALF OF INCOMPETENTS 


RULING has been obtained from 
Federal and New York State tax 

authorities by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association which is of special 
interest to trust companies and banks act- 
ing in the capacities of transfer agents and, 
by order of court, as Committee of the 
Estate of alleged incompetent persons. Re- 
quest was made upon both the Treasury 
Department at Washington and the Comp- 
troller of the State of New York for a ruling 
as whether stamp tax attaches in making 
transfer of stock standing in the name of 
alleged incompetent person, to the Commit- 
tee of the Estate of such incompetent. 
Under the rulings received, the Federal 
authorities require that stamps be affixed 
while the New York State authorities permit 
such transfers without the tax. 
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The ruling of the Treasury Department 
is based on subdivision 4, schedule A, 
Title XI of the Revenue Act of 1918 which 
imposes a tax on all sales or agreements to 
sell, or memorandum of sales or deliveries 
or of transfers of legal title to shares or 
certificates of stock. It is held that under 
this provision the transfer of the legal title 
to the stock in question from the name of 
the owner to the Committee of the Estate 
is subject to the stamp tax. The Comp- 
troller of New York State advises that the 
rule relating to executors and administra- 
tors obtains in this instance and inasmuch 
as it has been held that the mere surrender 
of a certificate of stock held by a deceased 
person for issuance in the name of his 
executor or administrator is not taxable, 
reasoning by ani ilogy the state of facts, as 
present, does not fall within the purview ot 
the statute and hence no tax attaches. 

o> % 


THE BANE OF ‘SHORT SELLING” 


ERSISTENT bear raids and “short 
selling” have reached a stage on the 
New York Stock Exchange which 
calls for restraint and disciplinary measures 
on the part of the Governing Committee of 
the Exchange. Prices of industrials an 
railroad stocks have been hammered dow: 
not only to bed-rock but without regard for 
tangible assets and values. Cumulative 
favorable factors are ignored. One day the 
attack centers on oils, the next on steel and 
automobile shares and then on railroads. 
The Governing Committee of the New 
York Stock Exchange must recognize that 
the present prolonged mania for “short 
selling” exerts a most injurious and un- 
settling influence upon business and _ in- 
dustry in general. In not a few instances 
the “passing” or reduction of dividends by 
corporations is due not to insufficient earn- 
ings but as a measure of financial conserva- 
tion and protection against uncertainty 
which is largely attributable to speculative 
manipulation of stocks. It might seem ar 
heroic alternative but it would certainly 
meet with approval from responsible busi- 
ness and financial interests if the Governing 
Committee of the New York Stock Ex- 
change will enforce, for the time being, a 
rule to require evidence of bona fide sale 
and delivery which would quickly dampen 


the ardour of the “short sellers.” 
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FEDERAL RESERVE DISCOUNT POLICIES AND PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


ESSENTIALS IN REGULATING CURRENCY AND DETERMINING 
RATE OF DISCOUNT 


HON. A. 


MILLER 


Member of the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 








(Eprror’s Note: To bring about orderly deflation, hasten adjustment of prices and nor- 
mal business relations, it is manifest that sound economic reasoning and regard for funda- 
mentals must be adhered to in shaping the policies of the Federal Reserve system, espe- 
cially as relating to credit supervision, note-issue and discount power. The views expressed 
by the Hon. A. C. Miller in his previous articles and discussions have always commanded 
wide attention because of his keen insight as to uwnderlying and governing factors in de- 
veloping the Federal Reserve system to its highest stage of efficiency. Through the cour- 
tesy of the “American Economic Review” we are privileged to present herewith selected 


portions of a scholarly article on “Federal 


HILE there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the first and worst stage 
of the post-war economic read- 

justment is near its close, there is enough 
likelihood of further -periods of economic 
difficulty and strain in the process of com- 
pleting the general readjustment to make it 
a matter of great public concern to consider 
how the Federal Reserve system may best 
function in assisting the industry, trade, and 
business of the country through such further 
periods of uncertainty and pressure as may 
occur. 

Since the Armistice the Federal Reserve 
system has had te cope with economic and 
financial problems of unprecedented magni- 
tude and great complexity. It has rendered 
continuously the greatest assistance to the 
Treasury in making short term borrowings. 
It has provided the credit basis for financing 
ur enormous exports on credit to Europe. 
It is primarily to its steadying and moderat- 
ing influence that the drop in prices during 
the past eight months did not eventuate in 
a complete and disastrous collapse. All of 
these things have been accomplished with- 
out ever for a moment putting the mainte- 
nance of the gold standard, or the solidity and 
integrity of our credit system, in jeopardy. 

These things augur well for the future of 
reserve banking in the United States. The 
Federal Reserve system has met its first 
searching tests on the whole with remark- 
able success. The fact, moreover, that in the 
heat of a Presidential campaign, in which 
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the attitude and methods of the Federal Re- 
serve system were frequently the subject of 
bitter attack in sections of the country which 
felt in a peculiarly high degree the impact 
of the price-recession movement, it did not 
yield to sectional or political pressure of any 
character, has done much to set at rest the 
doubt, often expressed at the inception of 
the system, as to whether any system of re- 
serve banking under Governmental super- 
vision could be fully successful in the United 
States because of “polities.” 


Necessity of Price Stability 


The rigors of the recent price readjustment 
process through which the United States, in 
common with the rest of the commercial 
world, has been passing, have emphasized the 
value of price stability. Price disturbances 
not originating from inevitable natural 
causes are bad and costly alike to producer 
and consumer. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, in view of the trying experiences of 
recent years, that effort should be made, in 
reviewing the working of present-day credit 
and banking machinery, to find some guide 
to credit policy that will give to the com- 
munity greater protection against unsettling 
changes in the price level. Recent American 
experience, it may also be admitted, has 
demonstrated that good banking administra- 
tion in times of economic disorder, at least, 
presents more than a problem of merely 
maintaining the reserve ratio, in a conven- 
tional or perfunctory sense. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Significance of Reserve Ratio 


A great variety of factors enter into the 
determination of appropriate discount policy. 
Among these may be mentioned the state of 
business, industry, and trade—both domestic 
and foreign—the state of money markets— 
both domestic and foreign—international 
gold movements, seasonal conditions and 





needs, accidental economic disturbances, 
sometimes political conditions and the inter- 
national situation, the stage of the business 
eycle, price movements, and the state of 
banking reserves. No one of these by itself 
can be conclusive of action to be taken. Each 
has its own value and significance, and com- 
petent judgment on the part of reserve in- 
stitutions depends in great measure upon 
the skill and capacity developed to give to 
each of these several factors its due weight 
in any given set of circumstances in deter- 
mining the matter of credit policy. But 
when all this is said, it may yet be added 
that ordinarily there is no one indicator 
which is more suggestive of the occasion of 
considering action on the part of a Federal 
Reserve bank than a change in its reserve 
ratio. 

Viewing the matter practically, the prob- 
lem of developing a more satisfactory tech- 
nique under the Federal Reserve system, and 
one adapted to American conditions, is not 
that of finding a substitute for the reserve 
ratio as a guide to credit policy, but, rather, 
that of finding how to make our reserve ratio 
a more sensitive and immediate indicator of 
changing conditions in the credit situation 
than it now is. The problem has been im- 
mensely aggravated by the disorganization 
of the whole mechanism of monetary stand- 
ards and international credit and price re- 
lationships, and the artificial redistribution 
of the world’s stock of monetary gold, which 
have resulted from the war. 

It would also deserve careful study, if 
space permitted, whether the changes made 
in the structure and safeguards of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system by the amendments 
made in June, 1917, as a part of the finan- 
cial preparation for war, are not destined to 
operate prejudicially to the best functioning 
of the Reserve banks as credit regulators. 
For the effect of the 1917 amendments has 
been to make the reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve banks more sluggish in its respon- 
siveness to changing conditions than it was 
under the original provisions of the Reserve 
Act. But even under the provisions of the 
Reserve Act as originally enacted, the re- 
serve ratio of our Reserve banks was prob- 
ably a less sensitive indicator than that of 
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the Bank of England, the institution which 
served as a general model after which our 
Federal Reserve system was patterned, and 
the institution whose methods of operation 
were believed to supply the best model in 
shaping the discount practices of our system. 


English Banking Technique and Control 


England, like the United States, in con 
trast to the countries of the non-English 
speaking world, is habituated to the use of 
bank credit in the form of the deposit ac- 
count, rather than of the bank note. Her 
example is, therefore, of particular value 
for us. It has sometimes been argued, from 
the fact that the United States is a check 
using country, that regulation of the cur- 
rency is a negligible matter in the technique 
of banking control in the United States, sup 
posing, of course, that care is always taken 
to make sure that all notes which are issued 
are fully protected by collateral security of 
indubitable character and value. 

In opposition to this view, I believe that 
regulation of bank note currency, even in 
check using countries, is at times a matter 
of first importance. I believe this to be 
measurably true, even under normal condi- 
tions when the commercial world or the 
major portion of it is operating under an 
effective gold standard and there is much 
gold or gold currency in actual everyday use 
and bank notes are convertible into gold, and 
principally for the reason that an increase 
in deposit credit invariably occasions, in due 
course, an increase in the demand for cur 
rency. Even check using countries, like 
England and the United States, cannot do 
business without the use of a considerable 
proportion of hand-to-hand currency, the pro- 
portion of currency to credit in the United 
States being about one dollar of currency to 
five or six dollars of credit. The conditions 
upon which the community can get addi- 
tional supplies of currency are therefore an 
important factor in credit regulation. 

The regulation of currency becomes, in 
fact, a method of effecting the flow and vol 
ume of credit. Important as it is that addi 
tional supplies of currency should be forth- 
coming on ready terms in certain circum- 
stances, e. g. in times of seasonal or emer- 
gency need, it is equally important at other 
times, when an undesirable credit or busi- 
ness situation is developing, that the condi- 
tions should not be easy. In general, it may 
be stated that the easier the conditions (that 
is, in terms of the effect on the reserve per 
centage), upon which banks of issue can 
furnish additional supplies of currency, the 
greater will be their difficulty, especially at 
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times when their reserve ration runs high, 
of regulating or controlling the volume of 
eredit. It is, therefore, of first importance, 
under any system of reserve banking which 
undertakes to govern credit by primary ref- 
erence to the reserve ratio, that the reserve 
ratio should fall or rise in quick and close 
reaction to changes in the volume of credit. 


Fiduciary Quality in Bank Note Currency 


The matter is, in last analysis, largely 
one of psychology. The banker, no less the 
central banker than the ordinary commer- 
cial banker, looks at the reserve ratio as a 
gauge of the credit situation. So does the 
general community. Why this should be so 
need not here be analyzed. It is sufficient 
to emphasize the fact, and to point to one 
of its important implications in connection 
with our scheme of Federal Reserve bank- 
ing : 

A bank note currency, when it has little of 
the quality of a fiduciary note is more calcu- 
lated to bring alike to the bankers’ and the 
community’s attention the fact and the mean- 
ing of credit expansion than when it has 
much of the fiduciary quality. 


Danger of Laxity in Administration 

The machinery and safeguards set up in 
the Reserve Act as originally enacted bear 
evidence of wholesome appreciation by the 
framers of the Act of the danger of laxity 
in the administration of credit under a 
system of elastic note issue. The power to 
issue notes was separated from the power 
to make discounts. The latter was given to 
the Federal Reserve banks, subject to cer- 
tain review by the Federal Reserve Board; 
the former was exclusively vested in the 
Federal Reserve Board. It was not alone for 
the safety and protection of the noteholder, 
but also for the protection of the general 
community against the consequences of ex- 
cessive or ill-regulated issues of credit and 
currency that this arrangement was made. 
It was perceived that the power to regulate 
the currency carries with it an indirect but 
considerable power to regulate credit; for 
power over currency is, in effect, and, within 
limits, power over reserves; and power over 
reserves is power over credit. 

Close attention, therefore, should be given 
by students who are interested in the de- 
velopment of methods and practices of re- 
serve banking in the United States to the 
bearing of currency issue and regulation 
upon credit control. Much more importance, 
I believe, attaches to the function of cur- 
reney regulation than is ordinarily recog- 
nized by economists in the United States. 
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By increasing or diminishing the fiduciary 
element in the Federal Reserve note, or— 
stating the proposition in terms of gold—by 
diminishing or increasing the gold element 
in the note, the Federal Reserve Board has 
the power to protect the reserves of the 
Federal Reserve banks against, or to expose 
them to, depletion and thus to affect their 
reserve ratios, and thereby make their ratios 
more faithful economic indicators, both to 
the banks and to the public, of the credit 
situation and outlook. 

Regulation of Federal Reserve note issue, 
if wisely conceived and competently adminis- 
tered, is capable of use as a preventive meas- 
ure against an undesirable expansion of 
credit in its earlier and more insidious stages 
by making the supplying of currency by Re- 
serve banks eat into their reserve more rapid- 
ly, thereby making their reserve ratio a more 
trustworthy reliance than it now is as a 
guide to credit policy. 


Plan to Regulate Volume of Currency 


The self-regulating quality of our bank 
note currency has been in abeyance, and has 
offered, and could offer, no protection, or at 
any rate no adequate protection, against the 
insidious process of gold-credit inflation. 

Lacking the agency of two-way gold flows, 
in proper relationship, we must find and 
set up some other agency, at least so long 
as present abnormal conditions continue, for 
regulating our currency—and that means 
primarily for determining its volume in ac- 
cordance with changing conditions and re- 
quirements—if a good credit situation is to 
be re-established and maintained in the 
United States, and the likelihood of the repe- 
tition of costly alternations of feverish ac- 
tivity and painful recession in business is 
to be reduced, or at any rate the violence 
of such alternations to be mitigated. 

The agency I am proposing for this pur- 
pose is the adoption and the development by 
the Federal Reserve system of a currency 
policy and a gold policy designed to operate 
upon the reserve ratios of the several banks 
so as to make those ratios a better index 
of the credit situation and a better guide to 
credit policy. I use the term “credit policy” 
rather than “discount policy’ because the 
former is a broader conception and because 
the latter implies pretty exclusive reliance 
upon changes of discount rate as the instru- 
ment of credit control. 

The maintenance of good credit conditions 
appears to me to make the problem of credit 
administration one of credit regulation 
rather than one of credit control. 














EVOLUTION OF THE LAW OF TRUSTS AND 
CORPORATIONS 


TRACING THE GERM AND GROWTH OF THE “MODERN TRUST COMPANY 
IDEA” THROUGH ENGLISH COMMON LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE 


R. W. R. SHEARER, M.A., LL.B. 
Barrister-At-Law, Toronto, Canada 


(Eprror’s Note: In the collection of standard and contemporary trust company litera- 
ture there appears a woeful barrenness of study and historical research as to the evolution 
of the law and principles governing trusts and trusteeship from its early beginnings and 
ultimate development of the modern trust company as the most adaptable of all financial 
organizations to compler requirements of modern business, property relations and society. 
Mr. Shearer's article opens up a broader vista of historical knowledge to the trust com- 
pany official of today. He explores the early feudalistic derivations of English Common 
Law, which is still the foundation of systems of jurisprudence upon this side of the Atlan- 
tic and especially of the law of trusts. He traces the earlier acceptance of fiduciary con- 
tracts, the privileges conferred upon the East India Company (which is commonly regarded 
as the prototype of the American trust company) and shows how the corporate entity grad- 


ually assumed its latter-day scope and functions.) 


“The rational study of law is still to a 
large extent history. History must be a 
part of the study, because without it we 
cannot know the precise scope of rules which 
it is our business to know. It is a part of 
the rational study because it is the first step 
toward an enlightened scepticism, that is, 
toward a deliberate reconsideration of the 
worth of these rules.” O. W. HoLmes. 


“The English Trust, nurtured though it 
was within the priviest recesses of Private 
Law, and educated if we may 80 say, in a 
private school has played a famous part in 
the public, the world-wide and world-historic 
stage.” F. W. MAITLAND. 


E on this side of the Atlantic from 

the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 

Sea do not require to be reminded 
that the Common Law of England is still our 
law. Willy nilly, it is the foundation on 
which all our law depends. Our systems may 
differ, and differ considerably from that of 
England, but it is the same blood which ani- 
mates and courses through both. And at 
times we are reminded very vividly of our 
parentage. It takes no great research to 
know where that “rule of reason” as laid 
down in The Standard Oil Case to be used in 
the construction of the Anti-Trust Statute 
of 1890 came from. The voice no doubt was 
that of Chief Justice White, but it might have 
been that of Lord Bowen. 


Before the separation of the American 
Colonies from the Mother Country it is worth 
remembering that this law had been estab- 
lished and developed for well-nigh five cen- 
turies. It had been taught in the Inns of 
Court, adjudicated upon by the Courts, at- 
tacked and defended in turn by courtiers 
and people, changed by Parliament, and by 
the middle of the 18th century through wear 
and tear had become like old Sir Edward 
Coke, its personification, very “tough.” To 
bend it was possible, to break it impossible. 
It might not be very “elegant” or “scientific,” 
but it could keep the old Home water-tight 
and weather-proof. And so when the colon- 
ists in their wisdom “scrapped” the Mother- 
land, they were too wise to scrap the Com- 
mon Law of England. They required a chart 
to guide them in their adventure on unknown 
seas. This was the best they knew—in fact 
it was the best that existed. 


Doctrine of the Trust Ingrained in English- 
Speaking Peoples 


A feature of this law possibly more out- 
standing than any other was the doctrine of 
The Trust. It was native and redoient of 
the soil—no imported theory—familiar and 
known to every Englishman of any standing. 
It would have been difficult to find a per- 
son who was not a trustee of one kind or 
another. Even the poor uneducated rustic, 
hardly knowing the import of his position, if 
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he were a Non-conformist, might find him- 
self a “trustee” of the Congregation and 
Chapel in which he weekly worshipped the 
God of his Fathers. 

How deeply ingrained this idea of Trust 
and Trusteeship is in English-speaking peo- 
ples we are reminded of by the utterance of 
Mr. Lloyd George the other day in Parlia- 
ment, with reference to the coal strike. He 
said: “Coal is the foundation of all indus- 
tries, and to allow the coal mines to be 
ruined by fiooding is to strike at the life of 
the whole community. Accordingly it is the 
duty of the Government as the Trustees of 
the nation to prevent this catastrophe.” 
Here we have the Government _repre- 
sented not as the servants of the Crown 
but as the Trustees of the people. And 
the late Lord Moulton in a famous Trade- 
Union case decided against the legality of 
applying the funds of a Trade-Union toward 
securing and supporting Parliamentary rep- 
resentation, on the ground, that the position 
of a representative was that of a man who 
had accepted a trust toward the public, and 
that any contract which bound him to exer- 
cise that trust in any other way than on 
each occasion he felt to be in the public in- 
terest was illegal and void. 


“Unincorporated Bodies’’ 

One of the chief benefits to English insti- 
tutions and English progress and advance- 
ment derived from the institution of the 
Trust was that behind the Trust there grew 
up, what has been called, “unincorporated 
bodies,’ the exact nature of which it was 
difficult to define, but which owing to that 
very want of definition it was extremely diffi- 
cult to strike at. 

The “Corporation” was known, and prop- 
erly defined, and classed under its legal 
rubric, the “universitas.” It was a Fran- 
chise, and therefore part of the Prerogative 
and could only emanate from the King. It 
was difficult to get; and after the arbitrary 
actions of Henry VIII, Charles II and 
James II the value of its possession was very 
doubtful and uncertain. 


How Did the Trust Come Into Being? 

But with this great free, loose and un- 
privileged Trust, it was more or less a mat- 
ter of indifference to most Englishmen what 
theory was held as to the Corporation—they 
could live very well and comfortably, both 
for commercial and social purposes within 
their own native permanent groups and dis- 
cuss academically this imported Corporation 
—practically the only part of the Civil law 
adopted into English Jurisprudence. 
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How then did the Trust come into being? 
To answer this question we must get to our 
histories. 

English law was fortunate beyond other 
systems—the French and German for exam- 
ple—in having an early concentration of Jus- 
tice, followed by the rapid growth of the 
legal profession. This solidified the law; and 
by the 13th century, at the time of Bracton, 
the Courts of King’s Bench, the Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer had been estab- 
lished. The Year Books followed and the 
Inns of Court for the teaching and training 
of lawyers. Of course it was Feudal Law 
and that was hard and unbending. Three of 
its principles which may be said to have been 
fixed at this early period were: 

1. Land could not be given by Testament. 

2. The eldest son absolutely excludes his 

brothers from the father’s estate. 

3. There is no community of goods be- 

tween the husband and wife—the 
bride’s chattels become the bride- 
groom’s. 


Property Devolution in Feudal Times 


Let us place ourselves in the position of a 
landowner or land-tenant and imagine how 
hard his lot is regarding the provision he is 
able to make for his younger sons and wife. 
Only his chattels can he dispose of by will; 
and his chattels in those days practically 
meant what the word indicates—cattle. 

The estate must go to his eldest son. When 
he dies, if the heir is of full age a “relevium” 
has to be paid to the lord; if an infant the 
lord may have the management and profits 
of the estate, it may be for 15 or 20 years; 
and if he leaves no heir the land escheats. 
His lot we can see is very hard especially at 
death. Is there any wonder that he looks 
about for some method whereby he can leave 
something substantial to his widow, or 
younger sons and daughters, and at the same 
time make better provision for the welfare 
of his soul? 





‘‘Feofatti,’’ the Original Trust Device 

At length a device is adopted. This is 
to grant in his lifetime his lands to friends, 
who are enfeoffed of the lands, that is, they 
become in the eye of the law the real owners; 
they allow him full control of the same so 
long as he lives; and he instructs them how 
he wishes them to be disposed of at his 
death. 

This is very simple. It is likewise very 
satisfactory; for if half a dozen persons are 
the joint owners it is most unlikely that they 
will all die at once; and so the lord is—we 
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had almost said cheated—at least deprived 
of all those irksome “death duties” which 
he was entitled to receive on the death of 
his tenant. Not only so, but it safeguards 
the owner’s estates in these troublous times 
when one never knew but that he would be 
stripped of his estates in the event of his 
happening to have been unfortunate enough 
to “back” a wrong claimant for the Throne. 
The lands were no longer legally his: conse- 
quently they could not be forfeited to the 
Crown for treason. 

There was only one flaw in the machinery. 
What if these “feoffati’ refused to allow 
him the use of his estates once they were 
vested with the ownership; or refused after 
his death to dispose of them according to his 
instructions? It was useless to go to the 
Courts of Law, for they could see nothing 
beyond the owners, and Contract was only 
in its infancy. Livery of seisin having been 
granted to the “feoffati” these were without 
doubt the owners. 

There was still one resort, and thither some 
poor victim must have gone about the last 
years of the 14th century and found salva- 
tion. That “Mercy Seat’ was the Chancel- 
lor’s Court—where Equity and “Good Con- 
science” presided—not strict law. The Chan- 
cellor had a much more powerful instrument 
to wield than any Court of Justice—he had 
the dreaded “Subpena,” an instrument fash- 
ioned in the Courts of the Church of which 
he was usually a very distinguished orna- 
ment. He summoned the offender before 
him; but he took care not to say that he 
was not the true owner of the land—he was. 
What he said in substance was this: “You 
are the owner of the land, but you must 
hold the land, ad opus, to the use of those 
for whom it was intended you should hold it. 
Otherwise you shall go to prison.” 


How the “Calculus of Estates” Was Handed 


Down 


Once the Chancellor took this attitude, 
there was a perfect stream of grants “to 
uses.” The grantees were the owners, but 
others were the cestuis que usent, the bene- 
ficiaries, those who were to derive the benefits 
or the fruits of the land. Now those who 
had the “use” had the power to make a will 
concerning the same, for the cestui que use 
had only to declare his will regarding the 
land held to his use and the “feoffees” were 
bound to fulfill it. 

And so one very pressing grievance and 
hardship of the owner of land had been ob- 
viated and overcome: But there was one 
person whose predicament was getting worse 








and worse the more popular this remedy of 
the Chancellor and the Court of Equity be- 
eame. With the magnates this contrivance 
told both ways: they were both “lords” and 
“tenants.” <As “lords” they lost their “per- 
quisites” on the death of their tenants; as 
“tenants,” holding of the King or some other 
lord they gained this great freedom of dis- 
position upon their deaths. The balance was 
probably in their favor. The King, however, 
was only “lord” and never “tenant”; and 
this doctrine and practice of the Chancellor 
did nothing for him but drain his coffers. 

Henry VIII saw this and struck the blow. 
He attempted to regain the old position of 
“As you were” by making those who had the 
use the owners at law. Sut it is difficult 
even for a Tudor to turn the hands of the 
clock back. It is a long story—but it was 
of little or no avail. A great and beneficial 
instrument had been created, and it was not 
to be readily scrapped, if it could be at all 
avoided. 

As Lord Hardwicke, probably the great- 
est of all the Chancellors said of Henry’s 
attempt nearly two centuries later: “The 
necessities of mankind, and reasonable occa- 
sions in families obliged them (the judges) 
in a little while to give way to uses.” It 
was held that if lands be conveyed to A and 
his heirs, to the use of B and his heirs, to 
the use of C and his heirs, B by virtue of 
the Statute of Henry became tenant in fee 
simple at law, but in Equity he was bound 
to hold the land and apply its profits for C’s 
use, and C in the eyes of Equity was con- 
sidered the owner of the land. In common 
parlance the Statute did not affect a “use 
upon a use.” B was a trustee for C; and C 
the cestui que trust. 

The “reasonable occasions in families” re- 
ferred to by Lord Hardwicke were the fam- 
ily settlements which could be and were ef- 
fected by the aid of Trust deeds, the medium 
by which that “wonderful calculus of Es- 
tates” is handed down from generation to 
generation in families in England. Then 
followed the “Marriage Settlement” whereby 
the trustees often held both land and money 
and invested funds in trust, on the trusts set 
out in the deed. 


Roman Doctrine of the “Universitas” or 
Corporation 


About the time of Henry VIII there was 
what has been called the “Reception” of the 
Civil Law of Rome into Germany and with 
it the doctrine of the “Universitas” or Cor- 
poration. It was the epoch of the Renais- 
sance; but the Renaissance meant little to 
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the English as regards Law. Had not the 
Civil Law been a subject of study at Oxford 
and Cambridge for centuries? Even Wyclif 
in the 14th century had protested that if 
Law was to be taught at the universities 
it should be English Law, for was it not as 
reasonable and subtle as Roman? And be- 
sides what more could the Roman Corpora- 
tion give than was already to hand in their 
English Trust? 

Every lawyer in England both on the Bench 
and at the Bar was a member of one of the 
four Inns of Court; and in each of these they 
had experienced the fullest freedom and 
self-government behind a hedge of Trustees 
who owned the property on behalf of the 
members—the cestui que trustent. The Kings, 
Madox tells us, in or near the time of Henry 
VI began to use other terms in their charters 
or Patent Letters of Grants of Franchises, 
“They granted to the men of a town or 
ough that they should be a communitas per- 
petua et corporata—a Corporate and perpet- 
ual Community.” 

But so were these Inns of Court. All they 
required to do was to fill up an occasional 
gap in the hedge of trustees as one or more 
dropped out through death or other causes; 
and behind this hedge of trustees they en- 
joyed all the autonomy and security granted 
to the Boroughs as a special privilege. 


30r- 


Similarity Between Trust and Corporation 


Here we can see the similarity between the 
Trust and Corporation. It consists in “the 
manyness of the members and the oneness of 
the body” as it has been so happily expressed. 
They are both permanently organized groups 
of men—group-units. 

In the case of the Corporation an artifi- 
cial persona is the owner of the property; 
while in the case of the “unincorporated 
Society,” natural persons are the owners of 
the property. 


Decree of the Catholic Lawyer Pope 


In the year 1243 Innocent IV the great 
Catholic lawyer Pope had decreed that “solus 
princeps fingit quod in rei veritate non est.” 
The Princeps alone could create a new per- 
son, a persona ficta; and this the Corpora- 
tion was. It took a long time for our ances- 
tors to grasp this idea of the unity of the 
group as separate and distinct from the plu- 
rality of the members—an idea with which 
we are so familiar nowadays. 

It is to the Borough that Dr. Gienke at- 
tributes this first separation of idea between 
“the Borough” and the existing burgesses 
composing it. But by the aid of the English 
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Trust any group could be formed without 
the fiat or Charter or Letters-patent of the 
Princeps; and in the 17th century full advan- 
tage is being taken of this independence of 
Royal favor, and “unineorporate bodies” must 
have felt a kind of smug complaisance when 
the Court of King’s Bench in Charles II’s 
reign pronounced that the franchises of the 
City of London were forfeited to the crown, 
and when Borough after Borough was com- 
pelled to surrender its privileges because it 
would not bow the the Princeps. 
These were the communitates perpetue et 
Corporate of Madox! It was good now not 
to have a part of the Prerogative in the shape 
of a Franchise, for little reliance could be 
placed in the Princeps. 


knee to 


Privileges Bestowed Upon the East India 
Company 


While James II, the Princeps, was de- 
capitating every Corporation in England that 
dared to oppose any of his claims, a wealthy 
Corporation, which would have shared the 
same fate as others, was receiving his favor 
by the most lavish bribery both of the Prin- 
himself and his ministers. This 
the East India Company. 

Every reader of Burke knows how he ful- 
minated against the abuses perpetrated by 
this Corporation. It was in one of those 
speeches that he laid down so ably the gov- 
erning principle of the Courts applicable to 
all Trustees, “Jt is the very essence of every 
Trust,” he says, “to be rendered accountable, 
and even totally to cease when it substan- 
tially varies from the purposes for which it 
could have a lawful existence.” And later, 
“Charters are kept,” he says, “when their 
purposes are maintained: they are violated 
when the privilege is supported against its 
end and its object.” It was because of the 
notorious violation of the trust reposed in 
them that he held the Company, and its Di- 
rectors up to the execration of his country- 
men in those memorable speeches delivered 
during the years 1783, 1784 and 1785. 


ceps was 


American Attitude Toward East India 


Company 


Probably the words and speeches of Burke 
were read and appreciated by Americans of 
that time as were those of no other man. 
Probably no Corporation was so_ bitterly 
hated and abhorred by Americans of that 
time as the East India Company was. And 
so his words no doubt found a receptive and 
fruitful soil in the new Republie in which to 
bring forth fruit. 
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A century passes and one almost finds a 
paraphrase of Burke's stern words in the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Finch in The People 
of the State of New York vs. North River 
Sugar Refining Company. 

“And so we have reached our conclusion, 
and it appears to us to have been established 
that the defendant company has violated its 
Charter and failed in the performance of its 
corporate duties, and that in respects so ma- 
terial and important as to justify a judg- 
ment of dissolution.” 

This is like the ukase of Henry VIII, deliv- 
ered not by Jmperator Dei gratia but by the 
Sovereign People. The end, however, is not 
yet. What Lord Hardwicke called the 
“necessities of mankind” are clamant and 
insistent today as they were 400 years ago 
and Chief Justice White in his judgments in 
The Standard Oil and Tobacco Cases is not 
quite so harsh or summary in his decrees as 
were some previous ones. The Statute must 
be construed by a “resort to the rule of rea- 
son.” The phrase savors somewhat of the 
old Court of Chancery—the Court of Equity— 
the protector of the Trust. 


Advent of Unincorporated Associations 


It is worthy of note that while the East 
India Company even with its privileged 
Charter was being so severely attacked dur- 
ing the 18th century there were other com- 
panies, unincorporated, operating in 
quarter of the civilized globe. 

One of these was the great Marine Insur- 
Company of Lloyd’s which had com- 
menced business in the most modest way 
toward the end of the previous century. Some 
underwriters in London frequented the Coffee 
House of Edward Lloyd and gradually ob- 
tained the exclusive use of the house—then 
adopted the name. They had no Franchise. 
They were not a Corporation. What did it 
matter? They were expanding and prosper- 
ing. A century later 1,100 members executed 
a Trust deed—a Toose association, and yet 
they had all that was required to do the 
day's business and do it well. 

And so countless other unincorporated as- 
sociations of a similar kind carried on with- 
out any charter. The London Stock Ex- 
change, The Inns of Court, those London 
West End Clubs which a writer has termed 
the monastic institutions of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Non-Conformist bodies, Catholic 
Cathedrals, all kinds of Sporting Clubs and 
Trade Unions. They were all living bodies, 
unincorporated, with a unity equal to that 
of a Corporation, palpitating with life and 
free to expand and develop and change as 
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conditions required. It might be difficult to 
say exactly what interest a member of such 
bodies had in the property belonging to the 
Society; but as Walter Bagehot says of the 
British Constitution, they had great 
merit—they were “workable.” 


one 


Modern Adaption of the Trust Principle 


When the Industrial Revolution set in in 
the 19th century and trade and commerce 
were developing by leaps and bounds, Eng- 
land was not so badly equipped to meet the 
sudden creations and expansion of com- 
panies. And when the “Magna Chata of co- 
operative enterprise’ was passed by the Brit- 
ish Parliament in 1862 whereby any seven 
persons could be incorporated into a Limited 
Company, great as the advantage was, it was 
no new idea except in regard to the limitation 
of liability. 

England had been well served by the Trust. 
True, it had been worked hard; but the cen- 
turies of slow growth and experience aided 
by the Law Courts and lawyers had evolved 
an extremely serviceable instrument to min- 
ister to and safeguard the “necessities of 
mankind.” 

As one of England’s greatest lawyers and 
historians has truly said, “It forms the most 
distinctive achievement of English lawyers. 
It seems to us almost essential to civilization 
and yet there is nothing quite like it in for- 
eign law.” 


2, 2, 2, 
. ~~ ? 


“WHOSOEVER DEALETH GRACIOUSLY 
AND LENDETH” 


Trust CoMPANIES Magazine is glad to re- 
ceive assurance that many of its readers are 
diligent students of Scripture. Prompted by 
the quotation from the Episcopal Prayer 
Book which appeared in the May issue, ad- 
monishing men to settle their temporal af- 
fairs and make their wills, quite a number 
of quotations from holy writ have been sent 
in by subscribers which have a timely bear- 
ing. One of these quotations is from the 
First Psalm reading: 


‘Well is it with the man that dealeth gra 
ciously and lendeth; he shall 
cause in judgment.” 


maintain his 


Considering the prevailing conditions 
throughout the world it may be a fair ques- 
tion whether the Psalmist had in mind that 
the gracious lender would obtain speedy sat- 
isfaction in temporal courts of judgment or 
should abide in patience to the Day of Judg- 
ment? 
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A STANDARDIZED AMERICAN LETTER OF CREDIT 
LIABILITIES OF BANKER AND THE MERCHANT 


GEORGE W. EDWARDS, Ph.D. 





Member Division of Analysis and Research of the Federal Reserve Board 


(Eprtror’s Note: Dr. 


Assistant Professor of Banking, School of Business, Columbia University 


Edwards recently completed a thorough study of the forms of com- 


mercial letters of credit which disclosed dissimilarity of practice as well as conflicting legal 


aspects calling for standardization of forms and method. 


The subject discussed in the fol- 


lowing article derives particular significance in view of the evils arising from cancellation 


of contracts and the necessity of facilitating the financing of 


imerican exports and imports. 


1 standardized form of letter of credit is in preparation which will be especially adapted te 


NE of the most significant tendencies 
in the recent financial history of the 
United States has been the rise and 
decline of the acceptance market. As a re- 
sult of the Federal Reserve Act, a small but 
active market was initiated in 1915. During 
the next five years it underwent rapid de- 
velopment and gave promise of future prog- 
However, last fall this growth 
has been retarded and current reports indi- 
cate that the total volume of acceptances out- 
standing today is considerably less than the 
amount on the market a year ago. 
The of this 


ress. since 


causes shrinkage lie in the 
trend of economic events since the summer 
of 1920. With the collapse of commodity 
prices, widespread cancellations resulted in 
various lines of industry. The business struc- 
ture in general impaired, and foreign 
trade in particular was injured. Besides, 
the continued fluctuation of the foreign ex- 
changes augmented the perplexities of Ameri- 
can exporters and importers. In their ef- 
forts to solve the troublesome problems which 
haye arisen in the financing of foreign trade, 
American bankers and merchants have been 
considerably handicapped by their lack of ex- 
perience. This was especially true in han- 
dling the commercial letter of credit which 
is the fundamental credit instrument in the 
financing of exports and imports. The pur- 
pose of this article is to present briefly the 
simple principles which govern the relations 
between bankers and merchants let- 
ters of credit. 
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Process in Financing an Import of 
Merchandise 

As a 

ment, it 
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meet the requirements of American bankers, merchants, exporters and importers.) 


usage in financing an import of merchandise 
Let us assume that the American Importing 
Company of New York seeks one thousand 
dollars’ worth of cotton goods from the Brit- 
ish Exporting Company of London. The two 
firms enter into a sales contract which speci- 
fies such details as price, quality, time of 
delivery and documents required. The Ameri- 


ean firm then addresses a formal applica- 
tion for a letter of credit to its New York 
bank. This institution, which may now be 


termed the “credit-issuing bank,” first inves- 
tigates the applicant’s standing, and if satis- 
fied forwards a credit agreement or contract 
which the Importing Company signs and re- 
turns to the bank. 

The British Exporting Company, the bene- 
ficiary of the letter of credit, may now be 
informed in one of two ways. The American 
bank may deliver the letter to the importer 
who then mails it to the foreign exporter. 
However, it is also quite customary for the 
bank to cable to a London correspondent 
bank a notification which reads substantially 
as follows: “Have issued credit number 1,000 
favor British Drygoods Exporting Company 
ten thousand dollars three months’ sight 
draft on ourselves bill of lading consular and 
commercial invoices insurance war risk 100 
cotton for New York account 
American Importing Company credit expires 
November 1st notify beneficiaries.” 

Upon receipt of this message, the London 
bank immediately informs the exporting 
company in whose favor the credit is issued, 
and the latter then prepares the goods for 
export, and forwards them to the point of 
shipment where they are placed on board a 
vessel for America. The exporter then draws 
a draft on the American credit-issuing bank 
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and sells it usually to the notifying bank 
which first assures itself that the shipping 
documents meet with all the terms specified 
in the letter of credit. The negotiating bank 
then forwards both draft and documents to 
the bank in New York. 


Varieties of Letters of Credit 

While the above transaction serves as a 
typical illustration, one must remember that 
letters of credit are of endless variety. Their 
use is confined to the financing of no one 
industry or commodity, but is applied to the 
trading of all countries and over all seas. 
Hence, it is difficult to present a classifica- 
tion which includes all varieties of letters 
of credit. The one feature common to all 
credits is the address by which the benefi- 
ciary is informed that a credit has been 
domiciled with a bank in his favor. He may 
avail himself of this credit by drawing bills 
of exchange on a bank and these give rise 
to several classes of credits. The drafts may 
be drawn in different currencies and so create 
either dollar, sterling or other types of cred- 
its. The beneficiary may be authorized to 
draw his bills at sight or at a certain tenor, 
and hence he may receive either a demand 
or acceptance credit. Furthermore, the drafts 
may or may not be payable at the office of 
the bank which has issued the credit. 
For example, an American bank opening 
dollar credits would naturally order the 
drafts to be drawn on itself and would honor 
them at its own office in the United States. 
When sterling credits were requested, it 
would authorize the beneficiary to draw his 
drafts on a London correspondent. These 
sterling bills may be paid either from funds 
which the issuing bank has deposited in an- 
ticipation of such withdrawals or from sums 
which the correspondent itself advances. 
Credit thus is extended either by the issuer 
of the letter or by the payer of the drafts. 
Moreover the financing may be direct or in- 
direct. 


Affecting Settlements 


The movement of funds and settlement of 
such payments are usually effected between 
only two points such as New York and Lon- 
don, but it is also possible to have a three- 
cornered transaction. For example, a Cuban 
bank desires to have a dollar credit opened 
in favor of an Argentine firm. This house 
will draw its drafts on a New York bank, 
which in turn will charge the account of the 
Cuban bank. Thus the American institution 
has financed a transaction in which it has 
no direct interest. Letters of credit are 
opened mainly to finance overseas trade, but 
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they may also be used to cover domestic 
transactions. These domestic letters are is 
sued generally on the strength of other cred 
its already instituted to finance the exporta 
tion of goods. A credit is frequently estab 
lished in favor of an exporter who must first 
purchase the goods from others and in this 
event, domestic letters of credit are issued 
to these suppliers by the bank which relies 
upon the authority contained in the first let 
ter of credit. Thus credits may be either sup 
plementary or original. In general the cred 
its thus described cover the ‘movement of 
goods and are therefore documentary letters, 
but they may also be clean. 

Finally, all credits may or may not be re 
newable. If the credit is exhausted by draw 
ing drafts to a fixed amount or when it ex 
pires through not being used before a spe 
fied date, the letter is then regarded as “non 
revolving.” However, it may be converted 
into a “revolving” credit by again making it 
available for the beneficiary to draw his 
drafts. 

Classification of Letters of Credits 

In summary, letters of credit may be classi 
fied as follows: According to— 

Currency—dollar ...... foreign currency 


Tenor—sight (demand) ,.time (acceptance) 
Place of payment—is- 


ONO VC cicaeeeuekbes ss notifier 

Credit extended by— 

GO: ccsaween ces ee notifier 

home office .....0+. branch 
Financ || i 2 2 on ° 

BOS ive ves cheves indirect 
Shipment—erport ...... import 
Transaction—domestic. .foreign 
Credit—original ....... supplementary 
Drafte—cleGh. .asecvecs documentary 


Renewal non-revolv- 


Se, ee ey revolving 
These various types of credit letters 

volve such parties as the importer, the ex 
porter and the banks which issue the credit 
transmit the credit, and negotiate the draft 
The relations among these parties are rathe 
imperfectly understood, and as a result the 
courts today are confronted with a mass 
litigation over letters of credit. It ma 
therefore be of interest to analyze the right 
and liabilities of the various parties to 
credit letter. 


Rights and Liabilities 
The dealings between the importer and ¢ 
porter or the buyer and seller of the good 
are determined by the contract of sale whi 
fixes the terms of settlement whether on cas 
open account or drafts. If the transacti 
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is financed by a bank, it does not concern 
itself with contract of sale, but instead en- 
ters into separate agreements with both im- 
porter and exporter. The importer first signs 
an application in which he requests the bank 
to issue a letter of credit and later he be- 
comes a party to a formal contract. 

In this document the bank agrees to issue 
a letter of credit to the exporter on behalf 
of the importer, who, in his turn, promises 
to pay a commission for this service and 
also to reimburse the bank for all payments. 
The importer may insist that these payments 
be effected to the exporter, only if the latter 
has met all the required conditions. As the 
importer is the customer of the bank, it will 
incorporate into the letter of credit, those 
details necessary to protect the buyer, but 
overloading the letter with unessential speci- 
fications may interfere with the negotiation 
of the drafts by banks abroad. 

Here is an unsettled policy among banks 
engaged in financing foreign trade. Fre- 
quently a bank will insist upon details in an 
import letter, but in an export transaction 
will protest strongly against the inclusion 
of such conditions. Unquestionably, Ameri- 
can banks negotiating export credits are fully 
within their legal rights when they insist 
that they are concerned only in the technical 
observance of the terms of a credit as evi- 
denced in the shipping documents presented 
by the exporter, for they cannot be held re- 
sponsible for quality of goods or validity of 
documents. However, in the interest of the 
trade of the nation, our banks are morally 
bound to exercise care in insisting that Amer- 
ican sellers of merchandise satisfy the wishes 
of foreign buyers as expressed in the letters 
of credit. 

The exporter is mainly concerned in being 
paid when his shipments are ready for de- 
livery. This assurance he may receive from 
the letter of credit which definitely informs 
him that he will receive payment conditioned 
only upon producing documents listed in the 
credit before a specified date. He regards 
the letter of credit as a means of binding 
the sales contract between himself and the 
buyer of the goods. The seller is not de- 
pendent upon the integrity of his customer, 
but he is now relying on a superior form of 
credit, for the obligation to pay is placed 
equally upon the banking house which has 
issued the letter. 


Why Instruments Should Be “Irrevocable” 


This instrument should always be “irre- 
voecable” in the sense that the bank’s promise 
to honor the drafts of the beneficiary can- 
not be rescinded without his consent before 
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a certain time limit. In fact, a bank’s irre- 
voecable letter of credit has the same binding 
force in foreign trade as a certified check 
in domestic business. The so-called “reyo- 
cable” credit contains the same promise but 
then adds the phrase “unless previously can- 
celed.” This is not a true letter of credit, 
and banks would do well to issue such docu- 
ments only for financing special transactions 
in which there is little likelihood of cancella- 
tion. 

Where the credit is transmitted to the 
beneficiary not directly by the issuer but in- 
directly through a second bank, the obliga- 
tion of this notifier depends largely upon 
the wording of the advice. If the exporter 
is informed that he may draw his drafts on 
the notifier, it has thus added its own 
guarantee or endorsement, and so is in the 
identical position of the original issuer and 
the credit is then said, to be “confirmed.” 


“Unconfirmed Credit” 


Far more complicating is the so-called “un- 
confirmed credit,’ for the liability of the 
notifier of this form has been the source of 
acrimonious debate between exporters and 
bankers. No definition of the term “uncon- 
firmed credit” can be found in British or 
American law, but it has the full sanction, 
of commercial practice. An “unconfirmed” 
credit may contain an address from the noti- 
fying bank to the beneficiary as follows: “We 
advise you that the X Bank has issued a 
credit in your favor.” This statement would 
imply that the credit was irrevocable by the 
issuer but unconfirmed by the notifier. In 
other words, the second bank is merely trans- 
mitting information to the recipient of the 
credit but does not itself guarantee payment. 
Therefore while the original issuing bank is 
bound absolutely to honor the drafts of the 
beneficiary, the second notifying institution 
may cancel its advice. 

The following relations have thus been 
sketched: importer to exporter, importer to 
issuer of the credit, exporter to issuer and 
exporter to notifier. From this brief review, 
it is apparent that the liabilities under credit 
letters must be viewed from the standpoint 
of the merchant and the banker. The former 
should bear the commercial risk, while the 
latter should undertake the credit venture. 
In short, the banker must not be liable for 
forged shipping documents or inferior wares, 
nor should he in any manner be affected by 
the buyer’s and seller’s contract of sale un- 
less some of its terms are written into the 
letter of credit. 

These contentions are equitable since a 
bank operates normally upon a smaller mar- 
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gin of profit when compared with general 
business and therefore is compelled to limit 
bad debts within a year to a fraction of a per 
cent. of its capital, whereas a mercantile 
house may be successful, notwithstanding 
losses ranging five per cent. and over. As the 
banker is not a partner to the business ven- 
ture, he is not entitled to its profits, nor 
should he be expected to bear its losses. He 
is not a seller of rejected merchandise, he is 
a dealer in credit. 


The Delicate Fabric of Credit 


Having exchanged his better-known credit 
for the less-known credit of the importer by 
issuing a letter of credit on the faith of 
which the exporter ships his goods, the bank 
is obliged absolutely to abide by its promise. 
Every banker knows how delicate is the 
fabric of credit, how slowly it is woven and 
how easily it is rent. And so the rejection 
of an irrevocable letter of credit by one 
American bank affects the integrity of 
every other American institution, for banking 
is a business which is co-operative 
than competitive in nature. In the interest 
of his own credit standing, and that of his 
associates, for the upbuilding of dollar ex- 
change and of our acceptance market, every 
American banker who issues a letter of credit 
should respect the sacred pledge which it con- 
tains. 


rather 


The narrow view regards the interests of 
the exporter and the banker as necessarily 
antagonistic. This opinion is largely the re- 
sult of the unfortunate clashes which during 
the past year have strained the relations be- 
tween commercial houses and financial in- 
stitutions. In the main, the causes lie in 
the condition described at the outset of this 
article. One additional factor, however, has 
been the lack of agreement in the forms used 
and the practice followed by American banks 
in handling letters of credit. While it is 
obvious that the many problems in foreign 
trade financing cannot be 
reliance on mechanical 
proper understanding 
ciples, nevertheless, 


solved by a sole 
methods without a 
of fundamental prin- 
difficulties could be 
avoided by standardized credit forms and 
uniform commercial practices acceptable 
both to merchants and to bankers. 
& & & 

The amount due depositors in the savings 
banks of New York State on April 1-was 
1921, 
of $51,907,839, including some quarterly divi- 


$2,574,560,350, an increase over Jan. 1, 


dends. 
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ADVOCATES STANDARDIZED FORM OF 
LETTER OF CREDIT 

In a recent address before the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers on “Commercial 
Letters of Credit and Repudiation of Con- 
tracts Thereunder,’ Mr. C. H. Marfield, vice- 
president and cashier of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank approves the plan of a standard- 
ized form of letter of credit which is being 
worked out by New York City bankers in 
co-operation with the American Acceptance 
Council, the Economic Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association, the Division 
of Analysis and Research of the Federal Re 
serve Board, the National Association of 
Credit Men and the National Foreign Trade 
Council. 

Mr. Marfield “Another solution of 
the repudiation evil, in my judgment, is to 
be found in the adoption of some standard- 
ized form of letter of credit and of contract 
thereunder, which will banks greater 
discretion in making payments and in ac 
cepting drafts, by so wording their letters as 
will not in the future cause them to serve 
as buffer between buyer and seller. I, for 
one, strongly advocate the adoption of a 
standard form as this will tend toward more 
uniform interpretation and will clarify the 
use of the instrument as distinctly one of 
finance. It will place the handling of im 
ports upon the same basis as exports, which 
after all, have the same characteristics and 
it will safeguard the originator’s intentions 
from phrases of speech having only a local 
usage, and should any repudiation under 
such letters come up, it will establish prece 
dent at law.” 


Says: 


give 


NEW FACTORS IN CREDIT 

A new basis of credit judgment must be 
adopted by credit men as a result of the 
lessons taught by the present business reac 
tion, it was declared recently by A. F. Max 
well, second vice-president of the Nationa 
Bank of Commerce in New York, speaking 
at the annual convention of the Nationa 
Association of Credit Men in San Francisco 
The unprecedented drop in prices, and the 
widespread cancellation of orders due to thi 
great consumers’ strike, have shown, he said 
that commitments for supplies and “contin 
gent involved in the commodity val! 
ues of inventories must be given 
weight with statements of condition in judg 
ing the financial position of a business. 


assets” 


equa! 


The House of Representatives has pass« 
the Dyer bill, which provides for the inco 
poration, under Federal law. of American e 
terprises operating in China. 
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EVILS OF “THE DEAD HAND” 
OBSOLESCENT AND IRREVOCABLE CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS 
AND GIFTS 


F. H. GOFF 
President of The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 
made a@ comprehensive 


is author of the 


Community Trust or Foundation Plan Mr. Goff has 
study of the problems which attend the efficient administration and 


dedication of endowments and wealth to charitable, educational and humanitarian advance- 


ment. In his recent address before the 
and Banks in 
abroad and in this country, 


and kindred endowments and gifts 


re cords 
which 


New 
Their Fiduciary Capacities Mr. Goff cited numerous instances, taken from 
showing the 
have 


York City Association of Trust Companies 


evil results of administering charitable 
become obsolete. Among the remedies dis- 


cussed by Mr. Goff, in the absence of adequate legislative relief provision, is that of per- 
suading donors creating endowments to vest broad powers in their trustees.) 


OMMUNITY Foundations aim to pro- 
vide a flexible plan for administering 
charitable trusts. They are designed 
the evil of “The Dead Hand” by 
making property dedicated to a specific chari- 
table purpose available for other uses when 
the one designated by the donor 
harmful They provide that the 
wishes of the donor shall be respected no 
than seems wise to the committee 
having charge of the distribution of income. 
Community Trusts represent at best a study, 
not a solution of the difficult problems in- 
volved in the administration of charitable 
endowments. 

The importance of vesting a competent ad- 
ministrative body with power to supervise, 
reform, and if extinguish unwise 
trusts, has demonstrated to a limited 
extent in this country, but to a greater ex- 
tent in England and Continental Europe. 
Time has shown that coupled with the power 
to give there should be the power to with- 
hold when fraud or inefficiency is discovered 
or when the use designated by the donor be- 
comes degrading or pauperizing. 


to lessen 


becomes 
or obsolete. 


longer 


neéd be, 
been 


The English Parliament possesses and has 
often exercised this power. In earlier times 
it confiscated land held by the monasteries 
and other religious bodies in mortmain, and 
more recently, acting both directly and 


through a Charity Commission appointed by 


it, has diverted funds to other 
indicated by the founder. With the 
co-operation of the Attorney General, the 
Commissioners have often intervened to sup- 
press fraud and to correct abuses in manage- 
ment. But there are still thousands of foun- 


uses than 
those 


dations in England which harmful and 
devoid of merit. 

Unfortunately no legislative body in the 
United States this power. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held in 
the Dartmouth College Case that the Legisla- 


ture of the State of New Hampshire had no 


are 


possesses 


F. H. Gorr 


President, The Cleveland Trust Company 
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power to alter a charter granted by the Brit- 
ish Crown to the trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in any material The original 
grant provided for a board of twelve self- 
perpetuating trustees. The amending act 
passed by the Legislature of that State, in 
1816, increasing the board of trustees to 
twenty-one (the additional members being 
appointed by the Governor) and creating a 
board of twenty-five whom 
twenty-one were to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor), was held to be void because it im- 
paired the obligation of an implied contract 
between the State and the founders when the 
charter was issued. 

As I view it, the principle laid down in 
this case will greatly increase our difficulties 
in dealing with charitable foundations when 
they become obsolete, due to lapse of time 
or changed conditions. To accomplish re- 
forms in this country, appeals must be made 
to courts of equity under the so-called cy- 
pres doctrine, to which I shall refer later. 
If it has been difficult with the omnipotent 
power possessed by Parliament to deal with 
endowments in England, it must be very 
evident that it will be more difficult in this 
country in the absence of legislative control. 


“The Dead Hand” in England 


The evil effects of “The Dead Hand” in 
England may be illustrated by referring to 
typical endowments where the evil is readily 
apparent and by quoting opinions from emi- 
nent men who have studied the subject. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons in 1863 on a bill provid- 
ing for the taxation of charities, said that 
endowed charities “often spring from mere 
vanity and seldom from self-sacrifice. The 
great majority of them were created, not 
during the creator's life but by his will; and 
it seems undesirable to spend public money 
in tempting men to try to immortalize them- 
pious founders. The only true 
are those which a man gives out 
which he might have spent upon 


respect. 


overseers (of 


selves as 
‘charities’ 
of money 
himself.” 
Mr. Hare in an address before the Social 
Science Association of England in 1869 said: 
“There seems to be a general concurrence 
of nearly all who have considered the sub- 
ject, that whatever the value or utility of 
endowments at the time of their creation, 
the watchful eye of some independent au- 
thority is always necessary to prevent their 
mischief and abuse. We are taught by the 
universal history of endowments that their 
administration has never corresponded with 
the original design.” 
Courtney Kenny, in his 


work on “En- 
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dowed Charities,” to whom I am greatly 
indebted for much of the information 
tained in this address, says: “By a strange 
but familiar tendency of human nature, the 
trustee comes to regard his trust as his 
property, and the beneficiary comes to re 
gard his alms as his right. The Foundation 
gathers abuses as a seaweed gathers damp. 
The carelessness of today becomes the habit 
of tomorrow. Ill-timed parsimony creates 
a nuisance; ill-judged liberality degenerates 
into a job.” 

“The history of English law reform 
tains few examples of more persistent and 
unselfish zeal than the twenty years’ strug 
gle of Lord Brougham to carry out such an 
inquiry (relating to charitable endowments) 
in England. He brought the question before 
the House of Commons; he aroused the pub 
lic mind by a ‘Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly’ 
(in 1818) on the abuse of charities, 
ran through twelve editions in six months: 
and by a long Parliamentary ef 
forts he obtained the appointment of 
successive Commissions of Inquiry, which, 
in the emphatic words of Earl Russell, de 
strovyed many flagrant detected the 
perversion of a large amount of charitable 
funds, and led the way to those further i: 
quiries and remedial measures of 
which we have seen the commencement and 
the but of which the consumma 
tion to come. His Commissions 
at work 1818 to 1837, and the result 
of their investigations—the longest in dura 
tion and the prolific in facts of all 
Parliamentary inquiries—is embodied in 
thirty-eight folio volumes, consisting of some 
twenty-five thousand 
twenty-eight thousand 
eighty charities 
of twelve 


Con 


which 


series of 


four 


abuses, 


those 


progress, 
is yet were 


from 


most 


pages, describing 
eight hundred 
(with an aggregate 
hundred thousand pounds), 
compiled at a cost of more than a quarter 
of a million pounds.” * * * 

The efforts of Lord Brougham and others 
“culminated in 1876, in the completion by) 
the present Charity Commissioners, after fif* 
teen years of compilation, of their General 
Digest of Endowed Charities—a true Domes 
day Book of Foundations, replete with price 
less material for the historian, the jurist and 
the politician.” 


and 
income 
and 


Foundations Prescribing Opinions and 


Religious Beliefs 


Sir Arthur Hobhouse, in his work on “The 


Dead Hand” “How comes it that peo 
ple are allowed thus to devote property ac 
cording to their caprices forever? To me it 
seems the most extravagant of propositions 
to say that, because a man has been fortu 


Says: 
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nate enough to enjoy a large share of this 
world’s goods in this life, he shall therefore 
and for no other cause, when he must quit 
this life and can enjoy his goods no longer, 
be entitled to speak from his grave forever 
and dictate forever to living men how that 
portion of the earth’s produce shall be spent.” 
* * * 

“Foundations attaching endowments to the 
holding and teaching of prescribed opinions 
are, if they are to be unalterable, the very 
worst kind of Foundations that can be con- 
ceived; for experience shows that the opin- 
ions to which men have attached property 
change and become extinct (sooner or later 
according to their depth and foree), and 
then you have a direct premium on profession 
without belief. But that which tends to cor- 
rupt the noblest part of man, the very eye 
of the soul, his perception of truth, is as 
evil a thing as can be imagined.” 

“The number of Foundations made to 
maintain theological opinions in this coun- 
try is enormous. Some of the trust deeds 
are very minute as to the tenets to be be- 
lieved.” 


Instances of Conceit, Ludicrous and 
Otherwise 


The conceit of some of the earlier found- 
ers now seems ludicrous. In 1625 Sir Thos. 
Hunt directed “that 2d. apiece weekly in 
bread be given to six poor people who ‘after 
service should come every Sabbath day to 
the stone where his father lays, and kneeling 
should say the Lord’s Prayer, and pray to 
God for the King and Queen then reigning 
over them.’” “Norrice’s charity at All Saints’ 
Church, Leicester, gave to forty-one poor 
people, on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 4d. each, 
who were to depart, glorifying God.’ The 
minister was to have 4d. for exhorting them, 
after the second lesson at evening prayer, 
‘to praise God for his mercy in providing 
for the poor.’ ” 

The Moseley Dole in Staffordshire directed 
that there should be paid annually a penny 
apiece to all the inhabitants of the parish of 
Walsall and of the adjoining parish of Rush- 
all. 

The Charity Commissioners, in one of their 
first reports, said: “ ‘We met with charitable 
foundations everywhere in old urban dis- 
tricts; and everywhere found their operation 
and tendency to be to create the misery they 
were intended to relieve, while they did not 
relieve all the misery they created. * * * In 
Spital-fields they created a population born 
in charity, nursed in charity, fed in charity 
its life long, doctored in charity, and, after 
a wretched life, buried in charity.’ ” 
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Idiosyncrasies of Obsolete Endowments 


In continental Europe Founding Hospitals 
were found to stimulate unchastity and to 
multiply illegitimacy and infanticide. It is 
said that in England the Dole created more 
paupers and the Foundling Hospitals more 
foundlings, than their resources could re- 
lieve. Charities to provide Marriage Por- 
tions were found to operate as a bribe to 
hasty and improvident marriages. In 1860 
it was estimated that fifty thousand pounds 
a year of Charity revenue were spent in 
payment of premiums to apprentices, not- 
withstanding the fact that the practice of 
going through apprenticeship had almost 
ceased. 

After vast sums had been given in England 
to endow almshouses, it was found that the 
aged could be cared for better and with less 
expense by granting pensions free from any 
obligation of residence. 

A Foundation attached to the French Wal- 
loon Church at Canterbury, provided for the 
payment of forty pounds annually for read- 
ing a service according to the English Ritual 
in the French tongue, to a congregation, 
which was paid to listen but which could 
not understand what was said. 

John Alleyn directed that the scholars in 
the school endowed by him should have 
daily at their breakfast “a cup of beere” and 
at dinner and supper “beere without stint.” 

It is said that over two thousand endow- 
ments given for primary education in Eng- 
land were rendered useless when such 
schools became supported by Government 
aid. 

A parish in England possessing an endow- 
ment of upward of eight hundred pounds a 
year to provide for care of the poor, had a 
population in 1877 of forty-six, only four 
or five of whom slept within the parish and 
none of whom could properly be designated 
as poor. 

Henry Smith in 1626 established a Founda- 
tion to provide for his poor kindred. In 1700 
it relieved four; in 1868 at a cost of £6,797 
a year 412, one-quarter of whom were his 
great - great - great - great - great - great- 
great-great-great-great-nephews and _ nieces. 
The inspector reported that “some live upon 
the gifts, and—he believed—neglected alto- 
gether, or followed carelessly, occupations by 
which they might earn a living.” 

The same Henry Smith, to whom I pre- 
viously referred, in 1626 provided that a 
portion of the income from his Foundation 
should go to redeeming captives from pirates, 
but since 1723 no captive has been found 
upon which it could be spent. 
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The advance in medical science has ren- 
dered useless the many leprosy hospitals that 
have been built in England. The abolition 
of imprisonment for debt has rendered use- 
less the large number of endowments to aid 
improvident debtors. Legal reforms have su- 
perseded ancient foundations created to as- 
sist prisoners in gaol, to provide shrouds for 
those executed on the gallows and to 
fire-wood to heat county prisons. 


buy 


Desire for Posthumous Fame 
also which 
and the 


There are many foundations 
illustrate the vanity of the donor 
desire for posthumous fame. 

Henry Greene of Melbourne in 1679 pro- 
vided that four poor women on every twenty- 
first day of December be supplied with four 
green waistcoats, lined with green galloon 
Thomas Gray of the same place, in 
1691, directed that there be purchased annu- 
ally for poor men and women and 
waistcoats of grey cloth. Edward Rose, in 
1652, left land in trust, among other pur- 
poses, to preserve rose trees on his grave. 
The bequest of Elizabeth Townsend, in 1820, 
provided for the payment of £3 yearly 
apiece to the churches of Westbury and 
Warminister, in Wiltshire, that on the Sun- 
day before Midsummer Day, there should 
be sung at the morning and afternoon serv- 
ice the anthem composed by her late hus- 
band’s grandfather from the 150th Psalm. 

It would seem to be in the interest of 
humanity that legislation be enacted 
or some scheme devised, which would make 
funds given for trivial or purposes, 
available to relieve distress at least in times 
of war, pestilence and famine. When hos- 
pitals endowed to care for those suffering 
from tuberculosis, diphtheria, leprosy, small- 
pox, yellow or typhoid fever have been ren- 
dered needless, and hospitals endowed to cure 
inebriates have rendered useless, as it 
is conceivable they all may be in time, the 
funds dedicated to ought to 
be made available to serve mankind in other 
ways without the restrictions, delays and ex- 
pense incident to court proceedings. 

If founders act with as little wisdom and 
as much vanity and conceit in the future 
as they have in the past, and the plans of 
those who do act wisely prove vain, the 
evil effects of “The Dead Hand” will operate 
in the they the 
past. 


lace ; 


coats 


some 


useless 


been 


these purposes 


ages to come as have in 


Inadequacy of Existing Relief Measures 


I have spent altogether too much time in 
discussing the evils that have grown out of 
irrevocable gifts to definite uses—evils that 
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might be avoided, as I view it, if the gifts 
were made to Community Trusts or under 
any other sort of a plan which gives power 
to the living to determine how 
be used. What is the remedy where this 
power is denied? In this country where 
legislative control is impossible, recourse can 
only be had to courts of equity to select an 
other use—one nearest related in kind to the 
purpose designated by the donor. Unfortu 
nately this has found costly, 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. Courts prop 
erly feel bound by precedent and judges are 
often too prone to continue the old activities 

The inadequacy of this relief may be illus 
trated by appeals that have been made to the 
courts to reform or charitable 
trusts in England. The Schools Inquiry Com 
missioners found the Berkhampstead Gram 
mar School still in Chancery, after having 
been there for a century and a quarter. In 
had undergone three de 
Master’s reports, and fourteen 
in Chancery, notwithstanding which. 
the buildings were found in bad repair, and 
the schools in a condition. At 
bury a suit to the 
grammar school, to get an 
appoint 
years and cost 


income may 


remedy been 


supervise 


the meantime it 
crees, five 
orders 
languid Bos 
master of the 
account and to 
lasted twenty-three 
£1,171, the school endowment 
only £98 a year. At Stoke 
charitable annuity of £10 fell into arrears, 
a Chancery suit was instituted to recover the 
arrearage which proved successful at a cos 
of £359 12s. 6d 


remove 


new trustees, 


being Prior, a 


Because the and 


were so 


expense delays incident 


to these 
upon 


proceedings burdensome 
Parliament in 1860 
passed an act giving the Charity Commission 
ers, concurrent jurisdiction with courts of 
equity to appoint and remove trustees 
to make cy-pres agreements for 
with limited endowments. It is 
no other 


small charities, 


and 
charities 
said that 
permanent ever 


proved So completely 


Commission has 


successful. 
Power of Revision and Supervision 


It is possible that some relief may be had 
by the appointment of similar Commissions 
in this country but it would take many years 
to accomplish this owing to the fact that 
Constitutional amendments would be re 
quired, at least in many States, to confe 
judicial power without right of appeal in a 
purely administrative body. Experience has 
taught that the power of revision and super- 


vision of charities is not so much a judicial 


administrative 

Mr. Kenny says: 
sary that the 
should not be 


as an function. 

“It is imperatively neces 
primary revising authority 
regarded as a mere tribunal 
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of reference, to which petitions for the re- 
constitution of a charity may be addressed 
by the trustees, or outsiders; it 
must, as a branch of the executive govern- 
ment of the State, have full power of initiat- 
ing schemes of revision in all cases where it 
may find that they are needed. This right 
of initiative is essential. not merely to pre- 
vent the possibility of the powers of revision 
remaining entirely unexercised, but also to 
give their exercise a character of complete- 
Without it, the charities can only be 
dealt with individually, 
pen to be made.” 


even by 


hess, 


as applications hap- 


I am of the opinion that 
the evils of “The Dead 
endowments that may 
ture, can be secured by 


protection from 


Hand,” as respects 
be created in the fu- 
the Legislatures in 
the several States or by Congressional action 
where the charter was issued under Federal 
authority, enacting laws requiring registra- 
tion of charitable endowments and conferring 
upon a properly constituted Commission full 
power to deal with endowments hereafter im- 
mutably dedicated to definite 
uses. I have no doubt that our Legislatures 
have power to enact such laws or that the 
effect, if enacted, would be to vest in them 
the same control and dominion over endowed 
charities possessed by Parliament. 


and specific 


Testing the Merit of the Donor’s Scheme 

Believing, as I do, that an important fune- 
tion of charity is to experiment in benevo- 
lence and to pioneer the way in new fields 
of charitable endeavor, and as the useful- 
ness is demonstrated, to the activity 
over to the public to continue, Charity Com- 
missioners should be forbidden, unless the 
purpose be manifestly vicious and harmful, 
to substitute a new scheme for the one indi- 
cated by the donor until sufficient 
elapsed—say fifty vears 
of the 


pass 


time has 
to enable the merit 
scheme to be thoroughly 
tested ; must not be forgotten that it 
often long time to demonstrate the 
usefulness of an idea. 

When I was a student in the University of 
Michigan, Prof. Langley, then occupying the 
Chair of Physics, demonstrated that Mr. 
Brush’s idea that electricity could be utilized 
for commercial lighting was not merely im- 
practical, but impossible. It was but a few 
years later when the world broadly smiled 
when his brother, then in charge of the 
Smithsonian Institute, began his experiments 
in aviation with a heavier-than-air machine. 

It is but fair to the donor that a thorough 
test be made of any idea in benevolence he 
wishes to have tried out. 


donor’s 
and it 
takes a 


I would only urge 


that if the donor’s scheme proves worthless, 


a prompt and inexpensive method be pro- 
vided for diverting the funds to such pur- 
poses as the then living trustees or the Char- 
ity Commissioners, under changed conditions, 
may deem most widely beneficial. It took 
England many: centuries to learn how to deal 
with her problems of “The Dead Hand.” We 
ought early to find a her 
mistakes. 

If Mr. in thinking 
that “the only thing that is of lasting benefit 
to a man is that 
and that money 
seldom a 


benefit 
Carnegie was 


way to profit by 


Rockefeller was correct 


which he does for himself, 
that comes without effort is 
and often a curse; if Mr. 
correct in saying that “the 
aim of the millionaire should be to die poor, 
and thus avoid disgrace; if Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt was right in thinking that “inherited 
wealth is a big handicap to happiness” and 
that “it is as certain death to ambition as 
cocaine is to morality’—wealth must 
tinue to flow in increasing volume 
table uses. 


con- 
to chari- 


Vesting Broad Powers in Trustees 
unmindful that Mr. 
gift to the Rockefeller Foundation was made 
in broad terms for the use of mankind; nor 
of the splendid gifts made by Mr. Carnegie, 
Mr. Harkness and Mr. Du Pont and others 
in recent years. They give promise of more 
shown in making gifts to 
charitable use in the future, but it would be 
a mistake to assume that all will be 
as wise as they. Conceit, vanity, love of os- 
tentation, the desire for posthumous fame— 


I am not Rockefeller’s 


intelligence being 


donors 


will be controlling motives with many in the 
future as in the past. Then too, it is doubt- 
ful if any will succeed in planning a 
scheme which will insure from within effi- 
ciency and purity of its own working. There 
will be need for bodies having the power of 
administration the Charity Commissioners of 


one 


England have to prevent mismanagement, ex- 
travagance and and to stimulate ac- 
tivity. 

Until 


waste 


remedial legislation is 
I fear it will be many years before that is 
done, I believe that it is the plain duty of 
every lawyer and trust officer to use his in- 


enacted, and 


fluence in persuading donors creating endow- 
ments to vest broad powers in their trustees, 
permitting of the use of income from their 
endowments for other purposes than the one 
for which they have expressed their prefer- 
ence, if that becomes obsolete or harmful. To 
what extent Community Trusts may prove 
helpful in lessening the evil effects of “The 
Dead Hand” must remain for future genera- 
tions to determine. 


2 2 2, 
~~ ~ + 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY APPOINTED 
CUSTODIAN OF FUND FOR “THE 
PHILADELPHIA AWARD” 


Securities to the amount of $200,000 have 
been deposited with the Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia by Edward B. Bok, the 
annual income of which, amounting to over 
$10,000, is to be devoted to carrying out the 
purposes of a new foundation created by Mr. 
Bok known as “The Philadelphia Award.” 
According to an announcement made by Mr. 
Bok the sum of $10,000 is to be given each 
year under this plan “to that resident, man 
or woman, of the metropolitan district of 
Philadelphia, its suburbs or vicinity, who 
during the preceding year shall have done 
an act or rendered a service best calculated 
to advance the largest interests of Philadel- 
phia.” 

The munificent purpose of “The Philadel- 
phia Award” is somewhat similar in its spirit 
to that of the Nobel Prize except that the 
latter is intended to advance the cause of 
world peace while the annual prize given by 
Mr. Bok is intended to advance the 
and “largest interests of Philadelphia.” The 
award is to be made the occasion for an 
annual function of civic importance and it 
is the desire of the donor that 


civic 


competition 


for the prize may serve as an incentive and 
inspiration to young men and women. 


Provision is also made that in the event 
that no signal service has been rendered 
during any year justifying the award that 
the sum of $10,000 shall be devoted toward 
establishing free scholarships for boys and 
girls resident in the Philadelphia metropoli- 
tan district. Such scholarships are to be 
divided among the following institutions: 
Wharton School of Finance of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia School of 
Industrial Art, Jefferson Medical College, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Settlement Music School, 
Drexel Institute, National Farm School at 
Doylestown and the School of Horticulture 
at Ambler. 


Mr. Albert <A. vice-president of 
the Girard Trust Company which has the 
custody of the fund of $200,000 donated by 
Mr. Bok, is secretary of the board of trus- 
tees which is to have the direction of “The 
Philadelphia Award.’ Dr. W. W. Keen is 
chairman of the board; George Wharton Pep- 
per is vice-chairman and the following are 
members of the board of trustees: Rodman 
Wanamaker, Effingham B. Morris, president 
of the Girard Trust Company; Miss Marion 
Rehlly, Mrs. Lucretia R. Blankenburg, Sam- 
uel S. Fels, Gen. Leonard Wood and Mr. Bok. 


Jackson, 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 
NAMED CO-EXECUTOR OF HENRY 
B. LEDYARD ESTATE 
The death on May 25th of Henry Brock- 
holst Ledyard of Detroit, former chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, marked career 
which was crowded with constructive achieve- 


the close of a 


ments, which expressed unswerving devotion 
to country and the highest ideals of citizen- 
ship. He belonged to the type of splendid, 
rugged men who have carried forward the 
traditions of American life and whose 
example must afford inspiration to younger 
generations especially at a time in our na- 
tional progress when the principles of indi- 
vidual conduct and of citizenship for which 
he stood, call for renewed affirmation. 

In addition to his other activities, 
Mr. Ledyard left the impress of his virile 
personality upon trust company work and in 
the document in which he provides for the 
distribution and management of his earthly 
possessions he gives expression to his faith 
in trust company administration. Mr. Led- 
yard was for many director of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit and as a 
former president and chairman of the board 
of that institution he helped to shape the 
sound policies and successful course of the 
Union Trust Company. 


best 


many 


years a 


The Union Trust Company of Detroit 
Mr. Henry Ledyard, a son of the testator 
named in the Ledyard will as executors. 


and 
. are 

Mr. 
Ledyard’s wife died several years ago and 
his estate, after providing for a number of 
bequests, is equally divided for the benefit 
of his three surviving children, Henry, Hugh 
and Matilda von Ketteler. 

Mr. Ledyard’s life was one of exceptional 
activity. He was not only distinguished as 
a builder and financier of railroads, but 
showed rare executive capacity as a trust 
executive. He served his country 
faithfully also as a soldier during his earlier 
years. 


Cass 


company 


His ancestors were among men who 
have been distinguished in American history 
and diplomacy. 

He graduated from West Point in 1865 and 
was in the field against Indians in 1867 and 
after an army service of five years he entered 
the business of railroading. Mr. Ledyard 
was made president of the Michigan Central 
in 1883 when the Vanderbilt interests were 
in control, and subsequently was chairman of 
the board. Perhaps no other man contributed 
so much as the late Mr. Ledyard to the rapid 
growth of Detroit as a manufacturing 
industrial center. 


and 














JOHN A. STEWART—PATRIARCH OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY FRATERNITY 


A LIFE OF SERVICE AND DEVOTION TO TRUST COMPANY IDEALS 


S America’s oldest 

triarch of the trust company fra- 

ternity, Mr. John A. Stewart will 
soon enter upon his one-hundredth year, still 
alert and delighting in his duties as chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the United 
States Trust Company of New York. 
With a record for continuous and active service 
which probably has no parallel in the annals of 
American banking or trust company admin- 
istration, Mr. Stewart continues to derive 
his chief inspiration in his devotion to the 
interests of the financial institution with 
which he has been associated for nearly sev- 
enty years. 

Through all this period Mr. Stewart has 
pledged his efforts toward carrying forward 
those policies and splendid traditions of trust 
service which have always distinguished the 
United States Trust Company as a foremost 
exponent of the so-called “old line” trust 
companies. Many organic changes and new 
Alignments have occurred in American bank- 
ing and trust company development since the 
middle of the last century. But Mr. Stewart 
has unfalteringly held to his conception of 
a corporate entity that has for its cardinal 
mission the faithful, responsible and diligent 
performance of fiduciary obligations. Al- 
though he has seen 
men come and go he has never yielded in his 
interpretation of the ideals of corporate trus- 
teeship which resists those tendencies that 
would render trust business subversive to so- 
called modern “department store” style of 
banking. 

Mr. Stewart does not attribute his long 
life to any occult science or profound philoso- 
phie recipe. The best explanation is to be 
found in observing him at his desk or when 
presiding at the meetings of the board of 
trustees of the United States Trust Com- 
pany. His judgment is as virile and unerr- 
ing as in former years. He carries the weight 
of years with a serene outlook on life and 
an abiding faith and sympathy in the con- 
cerns of his fellowmen. Instead of yielding 
to the retirement of country life he prefers 


banker and pa- 


several generations of 


the stimulus of active trust company work be- 
cause of its opportunities for service and the 
satisfaction of discharging his duties. Al- 
ways keenly interested in public affairs and 
the obligations of American citizenship he 
follows closely the trend of happenings in 
world affairs, in government and humanitar- 
ian progress as well as the currents of finan- 
cial developments. 

In placing his service and abilities at the 
command of his country, especially in times 
of National stress when integrity and wisdom 
in its financial affairs were needed, Mr. 
Stewart’s long life affords an example which 
may well serve as a patriotic stimulus to 
younger men today. He was one of Lincoln’s 
most trusted advisers during the dark period 
of the Civil War. He was actively influen- 
tial in securing the resumption of specie 
payments and was a leader in financing the 
needs of the Government during the second 
administration of Grover Cleveland in 1894 
when the gold reserve of the Government 
was dangerously depleted. In his “Presiden- 
tial Problems” Cleveland paid to Mr. Stewart 
the tribute that he “rendered most useful 
and patriotic service in making this and the 
previous offer of bonds successful.” 

Mr. Stewart was born in New York City 
August 26, 1822, when the present Wall 
Street district was still punctuated with green 
meadows. His birthplace was on Fulton 
street. His father, John Stewart, was a na- 
tive of the Island of Lewis, one of the Heb- 
rides group on the northwest coast of Scot- 
land, while his mother, Mary Aikman, was 
born in New York City. After attending the 
public schools he took the literary and scien- 
tific courses at Columbia University from 
which he graduated in 1840. In 1899 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A. M. from 
Columbia University and has the distinction 
of being the oldest living graduate of Colum- 
bia. 

After a few years in civil engineering Mr. 
Stewart was appointed clerk of the Board 
of Edueation in New York City and in 1850 
became actuary of the United States Life 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































614 TRUST 
Insurance Company. When the United States 
Trust Company was organized in 1853 as the 
first trust company 
exclusively to render fiduciary service, 


American chartered 
Mr. 
Stewart began his connection with that Com- 
pany as secretary. It may be stated in 
passing that the charter granted to the United 
States Trust Company became the basis for 
all special charters of the kind subsequent- 
ly granted and was also the basis for the first 
general law in New York for the incorpora- 
tion of trust companies. When Joseph Law- 
rence, the first president of the United States 
Trust Company surrendered his position on 
account of failing health in 1865, Mr. Stew- 
art was elected president. He continued to 
perform the active duties of president for 
nearly forty years until 1902 when Lyman J. 
Gage, who had been Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Was elected president and who was suc- 
ceeded three years later by Mr. Edward W. 
Sheldon, the present encumbent. 

It was Mr. Stewart’s wish to be relieved 
from the arduous duties of president by 
1903, during which year the United States 
Trust Company completed a half century of 
service. Mr. Stewart, however, continued to 
give the company the benefit of his knowledge 
and experience as chairman of the board of 
trustees which office he has continuously 
held to the present time. The only inter- 
ruption of Mr. Stewart's association with the 
United States Trust Company was in 1864, 
when in response to repeated requests of 
President Lincoln he assumed charge of the 
United States Sub-Treasury in New York 
City. His administration of that important 
office during one of the most critical periods 
in the financial history of the nation was 
eminently successful, remaining faithfully at 
his post until the close of the Rebellion. He 
then became president of the trust company 
and again rendered inestimable service to the 
Government in 1894 when he organized and 
successfully guided the bond-purchasing syn- 
dicate which restored the gold reserves of 
the Government during the second Cleveland 
administration. 

Next to the United States Trust Company, 
Mr. Stewart’s chief interest has been in 
Princeton University of which he has been 
a trustee and wise counsellor for over fifty 
years. He was mainly instrumental in se- 
euring the call to President McCosh which 
was the beginning of the modern Princeton. 
Mr. Stewart was president pro tempore of 
Princeton University from the time of Wood- 
row Wilson’s resignation in October, 1910, 
until President John Grier Hibben’s election 
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in the spring of 1912 in which year Princeton 
also bestowed the honorary degree of LL.D 
upon Mr. Stewart. 

The record of Mr. Stewart's labors would 
be incomplete without reciting his zealous 
services as trustee of benevolent and religious 
bodies. As a trustee of the John F. Slater 
Fund he has aided in a practical way the ad- 
vancement of the colored people in the South 
through industrial education. He was also 
largely instrumental in furthering the work 
of the American Bible Society which has dis 
tributed 


hundreds of millions of 


copies of 


the Bible throughout the world, translated 
into not less than 175 languages. In 1910 
the United States Trust Company was ap 


pointed assistant treasurer of the society and 
millions of worth of property ac 
quired under wills, were transferred to the 
custody and administration of the trust com 
pany for the benefit of the Society. 

Mr. Stewart is the only survivor of the 
original board of trustees of the United States 
Trust which included among its 
distinguished men Peter Cooper, John Jacob 
. Phelps, John 
Royal Phelps 


dollars 


Company 


Astor, Jacob Lawrence, John J 
J. Cisco, William FE. 
and William H. Macy. 

Although Mr. Stewart attends punctually 
to his duties as chairman of the board of the 
United States Trust Company, he finds out 
door and relaxation at his 
try Morristown, N. J. 


Dodge, 


recreation coun 


home in 
ae a ee 


1921 EDITION OF “TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES” 
Compilation of the 1921 edition of “Trust 
Companies of the United States,” the stand 
ard work on trust company statistics, pub 
lished annually by the United States Mort 
gage & Trust Company, is now under way. 
In order to expedite publication of the 1921 
edition it is urged upon trust companies to 
prepare and forward as available 
their statements of condition as of June 3), 
1921, and requested on 
blank forms are distributed by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company. 
This annual volume of “Trust Companies 
of the United is recognized as the 
standard trust company compilation in the 
United States but is also used for reference 
and kindred purposes in foreign financial cen 
ters. The value of this book and the service 
performed voluntarily by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company in compiling and 
publishing this work is especially deserving 
of appreciation because it is the only statis 
tical survey. of trust company development. 


soon as 


information 
which 


other 


States” 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE IN THE FARM MORTGAGE 
BUSINESS? 


PRIVATE vs. FEDERAL OR STATE SUBSIDIZED RURAL 
CREDIT AGENCIES 


KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS 


President of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of America and Treasurer Associated 
Mortgage Investors, Inc. of Rochester, N. Y 


(Eprror’s Nore: The increasing pressure upon political and legislative bodies to secure 
special favor and subsidies for agricultural and associate interests through tax-exemption 
or employment of public funds, has reached a point demanding reaffirmation of the American 
principle of “fair play” as well as sound economic thinking. In the following paper presented 
June 17th before the Minnesota Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association, Mr. Robins submits 
some very interesting facts as to operation of the Federal Farm loan system and the 


merits of efficient competitive machinery as represented by improved farm mortgage bank 
ing methods.) 


Y grandfather used to say, “God put We hear a lot of those who pose as “the 


man in a garden, and he has been in farmers’ friends’’—politicians, theorists, sen- 
trouble ever since he got out.” This timentalists and what not. They are fair 

was his way of expressing his belief in agri- weather friends—they come and go as their 
culture—an occupation older than civilization, fancy moves them. The farmer's true friend 
with its roots forever established in the daily 
necessities of mankind, and moreover the vo- 
cation which more than all others, has been 
the keystone not only of our material but 
also of our social and moral civilization. The 
sturdy, law-abiding, -home-loving peasant of 
Europe, like the independent thinking and pa- 
triotic farmer of America, makes up the ele- 
ment in the population to which students of 
political and economic history always point 
as the guarantee of the permanency of what 
is best and most-essential in the nation’s in- 
stitutions. As the poet puts it: 
“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 

made ; 

But a bold Peasantry, their Country’s pride, 

When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.” 

These generalizations are trite, but I feel 
they are worth recalling, for they remind 
us that the business to which we have given 
our time and study is an essential factor in 
the maintenance of our agricultural industry, 
and as such is as permanent, necessary and 
honorable as agriculture itself. The farmer 
and the man who finances him are partners 
in the truest sense. A bargain for either is KINGMAN NotT ROBINS 


good only as it is good for both. foth stand President, Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
r fal and Treasurer Associated Mortgage Investors, Inc., 
or fall together. Rochester, N. Y 
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—the one who sticks—is the man whose in- 
terests are tied up with his. We shall all 
find this out some time, quite soon perhaps, 
after the present panic is over and the far- 
mer’s woes are no longer convenient political 
capital. What we need is a little more com- 
prehension of what our mutual interests are. 
That will prevent the which are 
charged against our business and emphasize 
the benefits it confers. 

And we need a little more education of the 
general public, and farmers as well, as to 
the functions of farm financing and the per- 
manent, fundamental principles underlying 
it. Just now, in the stress of hard times, 
we see nearly everybody willing to be fooled 
into believing that legislation can create 
credit—that the printing press can furnish 
capital and financial relief, that money voted 
by Congress and the States is new wealth, 
clear gain to the beneficiaries of this much 
heralded method of giving relief, and not 
simply an ancient process of taking a dollar 
from one pocket and putting it into another. 

But we shall get over this foolishness as 
we got over it in 1893, and shall see clearly 
again as before that the only road up the 
hill after our recent tumble is the old road 
of economy, careful management and hard 
work. 

The difficulty in the farmer’s mind, in 
my observation, is not a desire for special 
favors unless the other fellow has them. 
What he wants is to be shown that he is not 
being treated unfairly and that others are 
not being favored at his expense. 

This comment on what I believe to be the 
point of view of the ayerage, practical farmer 
is introduced ‘to’ support “my statement that 
I believe by the joint effect of education and 
experience the farmers will repudiate ele- 
ments of subsidy and special favor in po- 
litically controlled and sponsored rural credit 
agencies, whether Federal or State, and will 
adhere to those private agencies which deal 
with them in a just and businesslike man- 
ner. 


abuses 


The Private Farm Mortgage Banking 
Business Maligned 


If what the politicians and other support- 
ers of Government rural credit schemes say 
of the private farm mortgage banking busi- 
ness were true, there would be little hope 
or wish for the preservation of these private 


agencies. But we know what they say is not 
true, that it is charged through ignorance 
or selfish motives, usually the latter, for he 
who runs may read the official findings of the 
Department of Agriculture in 1913, that in 
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only 8 per cent. of the cases examined were 
farmers paying higher rates than their fellow 
citizens in the towns for similar accommoda- 
tion, and that in 33 per cent. of the cases the 
farmers were paying less. 

It was made evident in this and other in- 
vestigations that the private farm mortgage 
banking agencies were, as a matter of fact, 
furnishing abundant long term credit on 
better terms than urban borrowers could get. 
Such deficiencies as there were affected lim- 
ited groups of farmers, chiefly those who had 
very small farms or who were farming in pre- 
carious sections: in other words, borrowers 
could not safely or profitably 
reasonable rates. We find ex- 
actly similar circumstances in the towns or 
cities and out of it have grown the evils of 
the salary loan and pawnbroking business 
There is in handling these small or precari- 
ous loans no opportunity for conducting a 
legitimate business at fair rates, so that the 
sharks alone have been attracted to it. 

As a result, we find remedial loan societies 
in most of the large cities, formed by public- 
spirited citizens to supply this need at cost 
And here is the significance of this parallel, 
the interest rates charged by these remedial 
philanthropic loan societies, operating at cost, 
range from 12 per cent. to 36 per cent. per an 
num. One of which I am treasurer charges 
24 per cent., and we can hardly pay expenses 
at that! Outrageous, the politicians and sen- 
timentalists would say! But charity alone 
can reduce these rock bottom rates for such 
loans, and the same is true of the rates on the 
only class of agricultural loans which has 
paid high rates in the last twenty years, the 
only which has given any 
ground for the clamor for aid from State and 
Federal Governments. 


needs 
be served at 


whose 


class of loans 


Pauperizing Paternalism Destroys Itself and 
Its Beneficiaries 


It is apparent to any student of economics 
or history that a Government system which 
pauperizes its beneficiaries carries in it the 
seeds of its own destruction. That is ex- 
actly the case with the Federal Farm Loan 
System as at present subsidized. There can 
be no sound defense for the element of sub- 
sidy in that system as at present adminis- 
tered, and none is really attempted. When- 
ever the issue is raised, resort is had to har- 
rowing generalities on the hardships of the 
farmer. But the public, including the sound, 
thinking element of the farmers themselves, 
will not be humbugged forever by such tac- 
tics. Some day, and I believe soon, they will 
ask who pays for this subsidy, and when 














they find out the fact that about 98 per cent. 
of the entire population, including the farm- 
ers, pay for this subsidy to the other 2 per 
eent., they will want to know why. And 
when they find out the further fact, that this 
favored little coterie of beneficiaries of the 
subsidy are not the small farmer and the 
tenant trying to buy a farm, but for the 
most part well-to-do land owners who have 
plenty of security on which to borrow at 
reasonable rates from private agencies, they 
will also want to know why. 


True Cost of Federal Farm Loans Is 7.16% 


I had oceasion to figure out the other 
day what the real rate of interest is on 
Federal Farm Loan bonds. That is, what is 
the rate when you combine the factor of the 
subsidy with the apparent rate? It will be 
amusing to learn that it figures out at 7.16 
per cent. In other words, this beneficent sys- 
tem is furnishing money on a basis that costs 
the taxpayers of the country in loss of taxes 
and direct gifts 1.66 per cent and the bor- 
rower 5144 per cent. Even at this rate the 
bonds, they tell us, do not go well, and they 
are asking to have the rate raised to 6 per 
cent, Which would make the true rate 7.66 
per cent., nearly 8 per cent! And this in 
addition to fees for title examination and in- 
spection, a form of loan which gives the bor- 
rower only 95 per cent. of his proceeds in 
cash and the balance in stock of uncertain 
value, and a compulsory joint liability for 
the debts of others. 

Compared with this astonishing showing 
as to the real facts of the case affecting the 
Farm Loan System, we find in the advance 
reports of the census of 1920 the following 
as the average interest rates paid by farm 
borrowers on private loans in the States 
quoted: “Ohio 5.9 per cent.; Maine 6.1 per 
cent.; Maryland 5.6 per cent.; Kentucky 6 
per cent.; Iowa 5.5 per cent.; Indiana 5.8 
per cent.; Alabama 7.5 per cent.; Massa- 
chusetts 5.7 per cent.; Missouri 6.1 per cent. ; 
Vermont 5.4 per cent.; New Hampshire 5.1 
per cent.; Rhode Island 5.8 per cent.; Dela- 
ware 5.7 per cent.; Utah 7.1 per cent.; Ten- 
nessee 6.2 per cent.; Florida 7.3 per cent.” 

Facts are stubborn things, and these facts 
should prove sufficiently stubborn to show 
the fallacy of thinking that there is a per- 
manent solution of our rural credits prob- 
lem in State and Federal systems under po- 
litical control and subsidized so as to make 
them appear more economical than well man- 
aged and competitive private agencies. Look- 
ing toward the future, therefore, it seems to 
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be our job to carry on our educational cam- 
paign to make these facts generally known 
and particularly to show up the dangers and 
futility of such concealed forms of subsidy 
as tax-exemption and the free private use of 
publie credit by special groups of the popu- 
lation. We are in reality covering the battle- 
scarred ground of the old Populistic days, 
with their schemes for State and Federal 
aid and credit, which brought disaster on 
those who fell into the trap. The difference 
is that whereas direct aid is now less popu- 
lar and usually regarded unsound, and is 
therefore not so dangerous, indirect aid and 
subsidy have taken their place in the pro- 
gram of the demogogue, and we need to 
learn the lessons of ‘93 all over again with 
respect to these more subtle but no less dan- 
gerous fallacies. 


People Will Repudiate This Twentieth 
Century Populism 

As I have said, however, I have faith that 
the people will repudiate Twentieth Century 
populism as they repudiated the older popu- 
lism, and that when State and Federal gov- 
ernments go into business in competition 
with private agencies, they will be compelled 
to do so at cost. At cost, I say, for we can 
hardly expect the millenium when our gov- 
ernments will be so businesslike as to require 
a fair dividend on the use of the money of 
all the people for the benefit of a minority. 
At cost, I repeat, for those of us who believe 
that private initiative under the spur of the 
necessity of making a living and of alert 
competition, can always do business more 
economically than a political machine. It 
can beat the political machine on costs and 
service and make a profit besides. 

The opportunity, therefore, to do business 
with a fair field and no favor is all we ask. 
But that means the elimination of the sub- 
sidies enjoyed by State and Federal loaning 
systems, for these subsidies, amounting, as 
I have shown, to more than 2 per cent. per 
annum in the case of the Federal system, are 
more than enough to wipe out the margin of 
advantage in efficiency possessed by the pri- 
vate agency, and would slowly but certainly 
drive private enterprise out of the field, leav- 
ing an expensive, cumbrous, non-competitive, 
subsidized Government monopoly in its place 
to do a business now estimated to exceed a 
total outstanding volume of $8,000,000,000, 
or more than the volume of municipal bond 
financing, utility bond financing, or even in- 
dustrial bond financing in this country. 
























































































































































































































































































































Efficient Competitive Enterprise vs. 
Subsidized Monopoly 


What, therefore, of the future of the farm 
mortgage banking venture to 
predict the elimination of all tax-exemptions 
as applied to the from securities. 
There is much evidence to support that pre- 
diction, but no room to quote it here. With 
tax-exemption eliminated, public securities 
will little if any advantage in _ bor- 
rowing rate compared with private, and the 
subsidy of State or Federal credit will not 
serve its present purpose. 

And further, I predict the elimination of 
special subsidies in the form of support out 
of the public treasury and the free use of 
public funds now enjoyed by the Federal and 
some of the State systems. 

With these subsidies removed, the private 
business of farm mortgage banking will be 
mettle to show what it may be and 
often is, an extremely efficient machine for 
mobilizing the farmer's credit, operating as 
it has for fifty years, with complete satisfac- 
tion and safety to the 
as narrow margins of 
business will warrant under the most 
ing competition that any has to 
meet. In fact, I firmly believe that no busi- 
ness in the United States has operated on 
such margins as has the farm mort- 
gage banking business during the last ten 
or fifteen years. Many concerns would have 
retired, if they had not been so firmly es- 
tablished as to make this a drastic step. 
Little new blood has gone into the business 
for the same 


business? I 


income 


enjoy 


on its 


and 
profit as 


investor with 
the 


exact- 


Zross 


business 


close 


reason. 


While manufacturing and merchandising 
and other businesses were making large 


profits during the war, this essential business 
of financing agricultural production was con- 
ducted in most cases at a loss, because of the 
absorption of investment funds by Govern- 
ment bonds and the disruption of organiza- 
tions by war service. The men who have 
thus giving their energy, brains and 
capital to this losing business through these 
difficult years have done so in the firm faith 
that a business rendering an essential serv- 
ice at a fair price must in the end be recog- 
nized for what it is and regarded on its 
merits. It is still the bitter irony of fate that 
such men should be held up for scorn and 
ridicule as usurers and profiteers, in the pub- 
lic print, in Congressional debate and in pri- 
vate conversation. It cannot be that the truth 
will not prevail when it is known, and we 
owe it to ourselves as American citizens to 
make it known. 


been 
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Possible Improvements in Farm Mortgage 
Banking 


But while I have the highest regard for 
the achievements of the farm mortgage bank 
ing business in the past, I am inclined to be 
lieve that there are some things we can do, 
especially when a_ state of freedom from 
unfair competition is restored, that will bh: 
an improvement on our present facilities. | 
with considerable diffidence on this 
point to have had so much prac 
tical experience and who doubtless know s: 
much 


speak 
men who 
more than I about the business. For 
that reason may I put my suggestions in the 
form of a few questions, and let you answer 
them for yourselves? 

1. The farm mortgage is virtually unknow) 
in the great investment markets of the East. 
except among the life insurance companies 
and Vermont Would the for 
mation of great mortgage banking companies 
(compare the Credit France, the 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation, 
the Title Guaranty and Trust Company ot 
New York, the Lawyers’ Mortgage Company 
of New York) put the farm mortgage befor: 
the public in such a way as to command not 
only their confidence, but their attention ? 

2. Could the formation of such companies 
render practicable the placing of farm loans 
throughout the 
maturity, or installment pay 
ments, that the borrower might desire, and 
at the same time thereby make possible th: 
creation of farm mortgage securities fitted t 
the investor—long 
term bonds, medium term bonds, short tern 
bonds, baby bonds, savings certificates, and 
the old fashioned individual mortgage’? Farn 
mortgage securities of this would be 
convertible readily marketable—a 
great advantage in the eyes of most investors 


Savings Banks. 


Foncier of 


country on any terms as [to 


amortized or 


needs of every class of 


type 
and ver} 
3. If organized, should such companies lx 
organized under State laws, or should legis 
lation Federal incorporation 
Federal supervision be sought? 


enabling witl 

4. Could such companies, with large capi 
tal and wide connections, carry on sales cam 
paigns of National scope, and put the farm 
mortgage before the small investor as well a= 
the larger investor in a general, persistent! 
and confidence-commanding way not now pos 
sible for the small individual farm mortgag 
banking house? Would such companies no! 
be a welcome adjunct of the large 
center banks of the country? 

5. If such large mortgage companies ar 
desirable, should they take the form of co 
operative enterprises, representing groups 0! 


reserv't 




















smaller established concerns, or should they 
be independently organized and financed? If 


formed, would the existing companies be 
willing to market any part or all of their 


paper through them, or would they be com- 
pelled to negotiate their own paper? 
6. As it seems to be apparent that 
companies would have to very 
narrow margins and would have to get as 
much advantage as possible from increasing 
the size of each unit of business handled as 
compared with the total volume, would it be 
beneficial or otherwise for such companies to 
combine the city with the 
believe the big 
and Canadian companies do? 


such 
operate on 


busi- 
British 


farm loan 
French, 


ness, as I 


Methods of Negotiating Loans 
7. Would the following changes in our 
methods of negotiating loans be desirable? 

a. Distribute interest and principal pay 
ments throughout the year, avoiding a peak 
load in the fall or on March Ist, not only 
with a view to distributing the burden of 


work throughout the year, but also of 
avoiding a congestion of delinquent pay- 
ments at any one date, thus making pos- 


sible the advancing of interest and princi- 
pal to customers, where 
prefer it? 


they expect and 

b. Since the inspection expense, and often 
the legal expense, 
would it 
for both 


varies for 
be fairer and 
borrower 


every loan, 
more advantageous 
and lender to make a 
separate charge for the actual cost of these 
two services in the case of each loan, in- 
stead of trying to quote a gross rate that 
will be enough to this expense as 
well as the fixed cost of making, selling and 
caring for the loan. The mortgage lenders 
in Canada and the Eastern United States 
do this, with the result that these expenses 
in connection with every loan are always 
covered, the lender can better calculate 
his net return—and the true rate of inter- 
est is not concealed in the rate 
quoted to cover these expenses. As a re- 
sult the borrowing public generally realizes 
the real rate of interest prevailing and is 
better satisfied. In general would it not 
be wise to separate expense from true in- 
terest rate in the borrower's mind as far 
as possible, so that he will understand that 
exorbitant rates are not being charged? 

e. Are any savings to be affected by 
co-operation in the matter of legal service, 
etc? Several of our members are raising 
this question. 

Although the fulfillment of the program is 
handicapped as long as there is subsidized 


cover 


Zross 
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interference with the legitimate field of pri- 
vate enterprise, we cannot too soon lay the 
foundation for the larger and more effective 
service which the farm mortgage banking 
business of the country will be called upon 
to render, as the weaknesses of the political 
substitutes become apparent and the field of 
paternalism becomes restricted to that part 
of farm financing for which relief was orig- 
inally intended by the framers of the Farm 
Loan Act. No one more heartily welcomes 
relief and constructive public action in that 


direction than the farm mortgage banker, 
and at the same time no one knows better 


than the farm mortgage banker where char- 
ity and paternalism should end, and strict 
business principles prevail in the granting of 
credit. Only the trained and expert banker 
is fitted to administer the farm credit ma- 
chinery of the country as a whole, and the 
day of the amateur political banker cannot 
he lone. 
*. 


~ ~ 
7 1 


EXCELLENT “LIVING TRUST” PUBLICITY 
There is no phase of trust company service 
which lends itself to such effective and logi- 


eal publicity treatment as the subject of 
creation of living trusts. Trust company 
publicity experts are availing themselves 


more than ever before of the opportunities 
for developing trust spreading 
hroadeast the doctrine of safety, economy, 
efficient conservation and application of ae- 
quired property which is inherent in the es- 
tablishment of living or voluntary trusts. 


business by 


(ne of the best booklets yet issued on this 
subject is that recently and dis- 
tributed by the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Newerk, N. J. The typographical ap- 
pearance and attractive dress of the publiea- 
tion is especially deserving of commendation. 
The subject is developed in a way that must 
make a deep appeal to 
reader of the booklet. 
offered by the company through its appoint- 
ment as trustee under the many varieties of 
conditions governing living trusts can be 
adapted to meet the peculiar needs of every 
individual. The fact is also clearly brought 
out that men or women need not be deterred 
from availing themselves of such service be- 
cause their 
up to large proportions. 


prepared 
Union 


every conscientious 


The type of services 


fortunes or means do not mount 


They are advised 


that a living trust can be built up with as 
little as $500. Another valuable argument 


emphasized is 
trusts with 


the economy of such living 
fees almost negligible in amount 
when the character and quality of such serv- 
ice is taken 


into consideration. 












THE LAWYER AND THE TRUST COMPANY 


PRESERVING THE PRINCIPLES OF LEGAL AND 
FIDUCIARY PRACTICE 


JULIUS HENRY COHEN 


Chairman of Committee on Unlawful Practice of the Law of the 
New York County Lawyer’s Association 


(Eprror’s Nore: Jn a recent issue of Trust COMPANIES 


Magazine there was published 


the report of the Committee on the Relations of the Trust Departments of Trust Companies 


and Banks with the Legal Profession as approved 


and Banks in Their 


response 


Trust Companies 
a most favorable 


Fiduciary Capacities. 
from representative members of the 


by the New York City Association of 
This report has met with 


Vew York Bar as recogniz 


ing and accepting the proper principles of legal and fiduciary practice that should govern 


relations between trust companies and 


City 
who is also author of the 


HE trust company, the corporate fidu- 
ciary, is a very young child in human 
institutions. The profession of the 

lawyer is a very mature institution. Anyone 
who will take the pains to study the history 
of the profession, to get the background of 
the practice of the law, will find that there 
are some things in that institution which are 
well worth while preserving and that the 
new institution, if it is to survive, must recog- 
nize those valuable things, if the community 
is not to lose the value of experience. 

It is the contact that old institu- 
tion, the practice of the law, and the newer 
institution, which the trust company presents 
some phases of the problems that you have 
asked me to discuss tonight. And, it is t» 
the extent in which we understand both 
sides of that problem that we will come to 
a mature program. 

I am out of patience entirely with the 
type of lawyer who thinks about the practice 
of the law in terms of the trade union. “This 
is our field; no must enter it.” I 
am out of patience also with the business 
man who is so short-sighted as to fail to 
recognize that the fiduciary principle (ex- 
pressed in any institution) is a principle that 
needs to be conserved and watched in the 
interest of the community. 


between 


one else 


Making Business for Lawyers 
As a matter of fact, from the point of view 
of pure mercenary consideration, if the bar 
were interested in making just as much busi- 
ness as possible for lawyers, I am profoundly 


members of the 
the purpose of establishing sound and harmonious relations 


hook. “The Law: Business or Profession,” 


with 
York 


Consistent 
the New 


legal profession. 
with lawyers 


(ssociation invited Mr. Julius Henry Cohen to present frankly the viewpoint of the legal 
profession, at its recent dinner given at the Hotel Astor. 


The address given by Mr. Cohen, 
is published herewith.) 


convinced that committees on unlawful prac 
tice of the law ought to be abolished. I have 
had a personal experience which I 
think I related to Mr. Judd and your presi- 
dent, that for me at least, has confirmed that 
conclusion. 

A very 
rent his 
hoods in 
a tenant, 
apartments. 
gotiated the 
brought a 


recent 


good friend undertook last year to 
one of the best neighbor 
New York, on a long term lease to 
who was to convert it into small 
The estate agent who ne 
lease, got his commission and 
lease to my client to sign. The 
nub of the was (so far as mj 
client was that the alterations 
were to take place, that that investment was 
to be made by the tenant and that the house 
was to be used for the specific purposes that 
were discussed in the negotiations. 


house in 


real 


transaction 


concerned ) 


When the deal was closed, this real estate 
man came to my client with the leases all 
drawn up and said, “Sign this lease!’ My 
client said, “I would like to send that down 
to my “Oh,” he said, “You don't 
need to do that: I have been drawing leases 
for twenty-five years. I know more than any 
lawyer about drawing My client, 
being rather natured and being about 
to go West, wanting to close the deal, signed 
the lease. 

When he came back, his good wife visited 
her old home (this fine, handsome dweliing 
place) and found it occupied as a sanitarium 
and private hospital, with very few of the 
changes made. Then we discovered upon 
investigation, that first of all, the lease was 


lawyer.” 


leases.” 


food 
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so loosely drawn as to raise a serious ques- 
tion whether the occupancy was con- 
fined for the purposes for which it was in- 
tended; and secondly, that there was no 
definiteness in the agreement on the part of 
the tenant to make the alterations. But, in 
digging around, we found correspondence be- 
tween the parties, which showed the inten- 
tion and by patching up the lease with the 
letters and a number of other things, we 
brought an injunction suit against the ten- 
ant and the new sub-tenant and stopped the 
hospital. 

When I called upon the real estate man 
who had negotiated this transaction, I said, 
“Do you know who negotiated the sub-lease?”’ 
He said, Yes, we did.” “Why,” I said, 
“Didn't you negotiate the lease and draw the 
lease for my client?’ He said, “Yes.” I 
said, “You knew he wanted those premises 
rented only for use as an apartment house.” 
He said, “Yes.” “Well,” I said, “How then 
could you sub-rent it for this sanitarium?’ 
“Oh,” he said, “My duty ended when I nego- 
tiated the first lease and got my commission. 
I was perfectly free to undertake a 
job.” 


as to 


hew 


Thus were brought in three law firms. 
There was our own firm, the lawyers for the 
owner, the lawyers for the first tenant, the 
lawyers for the doctor; one litigation which 
I brought: at least two or three more litiga- 
tions that are going to come about between 
the second tenant and the first, and where 
the real estate broker is going to get off, I 
don’t prophesy at the present moment. 

But 
tions? 


should we lawyers stop such situa- 
If all the real estate dealers and all 
the notaries public and all the laymen will 
continue to draw the documents, we will be 
taken care of in the litigation that will fol- 
low. 

I remember a colloquy between Chancellor 
Day in this very hotel, in the large hall, in 
which Chancellor Day was paying his re- 
spects to the lawyers, and said if they would 
only send business men to Congress to make 
the laws—and Martin Littleton was the next 
speaker. He said, “I agree with Chancellor 
Day; if they will send business men to Con- 
gress and let them draw the laws and let us 
lawyers have the litigation that will follow, 
it will be a splendid division of labor.” 


Subjecting Legal Practice to Discipline 


So I don’t see any sense in the attitude on 
the part of lawyers that they have anything 
to gain from a purely business point of view 
in restraints upon the practice of the law, 
and I have never been impressed with argu- 


ments that were based either one way or the 
other upon that phase of the discussion. 

In this institution of the lawyer, 
other factors. 
disbarment? 
discipline? 


there are 

Why is the lawyer subject to 
Why is the lawyer subject to 
Why can the courts by summary 
order direct the lawyer to turn over property 
or to do this or that? Why has the lawyer 
a code of ethics? It goes fundamentally to 
a need of the community which now for over 
five centuries at least its wisdom 
in the restraints that have been put upon the 
lawyer. 


has shown 


In the history of the institution, of course, 
the lawyer is an officer of the court. He isn’t 
a mere purveyor of merchandise. He is to 
serve in the administration of justice. He 
takes an oath of office like a judge, like a 
public officer. He takes his office upon cer- 
tain conditions, and is precluded from doing 
certain things by reason of the nature of that 
office, and he is responsible in a way that no 
ordinary layman is responsible, by virtue of 
the fact that he holds an office. 

You ask why lawyers don’t advertise! Do 
you remember the Schwartz decision? There 
isn’t time enough to quote from that, but it 
has an amusing phase. 
that the collection 
business. 


Schwartz 
agency 


thought 
business was a 
Judge Clarke, the presiding Jus- 
tice of our Department said (and you will 
agree with him if you will read Schwartz’ 
notices) that they read like the advance no- 
tices of a P. T. Barnum Show. He told 
everybody what he had accomplished and 
what he could accomplish and what he would 
accomplish. They first censured him, and 
recently when it was discovered that he was 
continuing the same practice, in spite of the 


first censure, he was disbarred. 


The Lawyer and Administration of Justice 
Why, why? Schwartz does not-understand 
to this day why if you are going to get busi- 
you should not be permitted to get it 
why you should not be permitted to 
praise yourself and explain why you have the 
best institution for making collections. Per- 
haps the Appellate Division has not satisfied 
him yet that that is inconsistent with the 
office of the lawyer and that it isn’t per- 
mitted for lawyers to do that sort of thing. 
Why isn’t it permitted? I think that will 
help you to understand some of these prob- 
lems that come up between the profession 
and the trust companies * * * if you will 
understand that simple proposition. The rea- 
son for it is this: that the lawyer has to do 
with the administration of justice, and there 
is something about the administration of jus- 
tice which requires that it shall be sur- 


ness 
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rounded with dignity and with respect. In 
these days when we are tearing down insti- 
tutions (and there are very few that inspire 
dignity or respect) it is well for us to re- 
member that the administration of justice is 
so important a function that just as we gown 
the judge on the bench, in order that he may 
preserve the outward evidences of dignity, 
we must surround the lawyer as nearly as 
practicable with same vestments of 
office. 


those 


The minister can’t go out and prate about 
his virtues as a minister in saving souls. The 
lawyer cannot go out and prate about his 
ability and his trustworthiness and his ca 
pacity and give you a list of the cases that he 
has won—what would you think of that kind 
of lawyer, what do you think of him who 
dloes it even by indirection? In other words, 
there is something, gentlemen, in this insti- 
tution, in these experiences, mellowed as they 
are, brought down to us today, that are worth 
while preserving in the interests of the com- 
munity, * * * not in the selfish interest of 
the lawyer as such. 


The Difficulty Between Lawyers and Trust 
Companies 

If that be so, what is the difficulty in the 
relations between the lawyers and the trust 
companies? Does it arise from the fact that 
a new fiduciary has been created? Not at all. 
Society will form institutions for the 
purpose of doing business. The trustee who 
continues beyond the lifetime of an individ- 
ual is a splendid 
amply justified 


hew 


device, its efficiency has 
and the financial re- 
sponsibilty behind a corporate trustee is 
something that in the interest of the 
munity is highly desirable. 

You have to justify your existence by your 
faithfulness to your trust; you can be dis- 
barred in the sense of having your license 
revoked if you fail to perform your duties, 
but there is this essential difference between 
the two institutions: since your work in- 
volves the education of the community to 
the knowledge of the service which the new 
institution is to perform, you are free to ad- 
vertise the nature of your institution and the 
kind of service that you may perform. 

You are free to give the facts which will 
show your financial responsibility and any 
of you who have taken the pains to com- 
pare the advertisements of the blatant insti- 
tution with the institution that is modest and 
«lignified, know the difference between the 
institution that is conducting advertising of 
an educative character, speaking of its own 
financial responsibility, and the one that is 
prating about its own special moral virtues. 


been 


com- 
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That distinction remains clear 
new institution and the old. 
The Point of Conflict 


Where is the point of 
comes here. 


between the 


conflict? Well it 
There comes a time when the 
fiduciary must have legal advice. That time 
comes more frequently now than it ever did 
before. Indeed today no business can move, 
with the everchanging statutes, Federal and 
State, without legal advice. Overnight the 
law is changed. In my office a few days ago 
we had arranged to form a no-par value stock 
corporation, only to find that at the last ses 
sion of the Legislature a bill had been passed 
signed by the Governor but a few days ago, 
that modified many of 
tions of the law. I 
of a specialist 


the previous condi- 
don’t care how much 
a lawyer is today, it is hope 
less for him to keep up with all the changing 
varieties of the law. If he makes any pre 
tense to doing so, he deceives himself; he can 
do the best he can and that is all. 

So every business today has got to have 
constant legal advice, continuous legal ad 
vice. Is there any objection to the trust com 
pany having its lawyer? None whatever; it 
must have its lawyers. Wherein then 
the difficulty Well, in acting as a 
fiduciary under a deed of trust or under a 
will, the person executing the trust has t 
do a thing which is reduced to legal form 
and he needs advice, and he needs guidance 
as to the meaning of the clauses in that in 
strument. 


does 


arise? 


It is an elementary conception in the ethics 
of lawyers that no can act as ad 
visor for people whose interests are conflict 
ing. The conception of 
advisor, the underlying 


sacredness of 


lawyer 


the lawyer as the 
conception of the 
the privileged communication 
between client and lawyer is that the client 
is entitled to lay himself bare before his 
lawyer and get the unselfish, devoted advice 
of the lawyer in the light of his own case. 


The Lawyer for the Trust Company 
When the lawyer for the trust company is 
placed in the position of drawing a document 


for a donor of a trust or the maker of a will, 
he is confronted with the conflict of duty 
involved in his safeguarding his employer, 
the trust company, and in performing the 
service to the person who is drawing the in 
strument. 

When that down, you are not 
injuring the lawyer’s business, you are mak 
ing business for some lawyer—the employee 
of the trust company—but you are breaking 
down a professional standard which 
value to the community. That is the serious 


you break 


is of 
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thing about it. Moreover, when you cheapen 
that sense of obligation on the part of the 
lawyer to his client, you are at the same time 
cheapening a principle which is vital to the 
trust company business—you are cheapening 
the fiduciary principle, you are destroying to 
that extent the confidence of the individual 
in his trustee who, for the purpose of giving 
him advice, is his lawyer because he has put 
everything he has in the way of information 
in the hands of his lawyer. 


Attorney and Client 
Therefore, when Committees on 
of the Law criticize what is 
practice—in spite of efforts 
parts of the West, the trust 
over the door, “Come in and 
have your will drawn free of charge’—some 
lawyers may criticize because they feel that 
business is taken away. But I tell you that 
the better and the sounder professional opin- 
ion opposed to that sort of thing is based 
upon just the conservative notion that there 
is something valuable to the community in 
the preservation of this sacred and confiden- 
tial relationship between attorney and client; 
and that when the trust company, itself an 
advoeate of the fiduciary principle, betrays 
that principle, it is injuring the community 
and injuring itself. 
Of course that is almost bringing coals to 
Newcastle here. This report of your Com- 


Unlawful 
ractice 
still a 
lent in 
company 


now 
preva- 
some 


sign 


mittee on the Relations of the Departments 
of Trust Companies and Banks with the Legal 


Profession, that. It recognizes 
that and moreover, it shrewdly recognizes a 
business factor which New York, I think, is 
the first to recognize and which the Western 
and Southern trust companies, when they 
wake up, will also recognize, and that is 
this: that you can’t afford to have hostility 
between the Bar and trust companies. 


accepts all 


Defiance of the Bar 


The other day I was talking to a trust com- 
pany officer who had just 
a Southern city. He asked his president 
what club he should join. His president said, 
“Join the Lawyers’ Club; you will meet more 
lawyers there than anywhere else.” If you 
Want lawyers to recommend trust companies 
to their clients as trustees, you want them 
to have confidence in trust companies, you 
want them to be able to say to their clients, 
that the trust companies are not breaking 
down the fiduciary principle but are main- 
taining it. 

Certainly you can’t expect the bar to be 
sympathetic to an institution which did what 
some of the trust this 


come here from 


companies in city 


did a decade or so ago—openly defied the bar, 
openly advertised the furnishing of services of 
lawyers without charge, upon the theory that 
the services of the lawyer were so menial and 
so subordinate, and the trusteeship so impor- 
tant, that it didn’t make any difference who 
your lawyer was. 

New York learned that lesson and I 
am very glad indeed to certify to the very 
friendly co-operation that exists and has 
existed between the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers’ Association and 
the Bar For over four years 
now we have been conducting a joint cam- 
paign of education on the part of the law- 
yers in their groups, bringing home to them 
the importance of recognizing the value of 
this new institution and on the part of trust 
institutions, bringing home to them the value 
of the old institution. 

You build institutions and de- 
stroy old ones and serve the community un- 
less you preserve what is good in those old 
institutions. It may be that when those 
trusts that Judge Goff expects some of these 
business men will be in existence 
200 or 300 years from now, that we may find 
a better institution than the profession of the 
law, but I don’t believe it. 

My studies, superficial as they have been, 
of the institutions of all the world, of China 
and Russia, as compared with England and 
France, have convinced me that so long as 
men’s rights and liberties are dependent upon 
the law, no civilization is a civilization that 
has not ready at hand men sworn to uphold 
the law and to defend the innocent. That 
means, as experience demonstrates, the pres- 
eryation of the fiduciary principle, the trust 
and the confidence between the _ person 
brought into court and the person who is to 
advise him as to his rights and to protect 
him. That is the position of the lawyer. 


has 


Associations. 


can't new 


to create, 


You can’t destroy that institution in your 
day or mine. You should not try to. You 
should try to understand the principles of 
conduct which are the distilled essence of the 
experiences of centuries in the regulation of 
the conduct of lawyers. 

Does not every one of you feel that it is 
a valuable thing to this community that, let 
a lawyer do a single improper thing, for 
which if he were a business man he could go 
free in this community, he can be brought 
promptly to own association? 
Isn’t that a valuable thing to the community ? 
If it helps in preserving the fiduciary prin- 
ciple, why not co-operate in its preservation? 


book by his 
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DEVELOPING FIDUCIARY BUSINESS* 
ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF TRUST DEPARTMENT OF A 
NATIONAL BANK 


EDWIN GIBBS 
Trust Officer, The Chemical National Bank of New York 


OMPLETE unity of purpose’ should 

dominate the fiduciary activities of our 

trust companies and banks with trust 
departments! A unity of which 
should be controlled by a desire to render 
to the public the quality of service which will 
stand as an added proof of our claim as to 
the superiority of the 
over the individual. 
complished 


purpose 


corporate fiduciary 
This can only be ac- 
if competition is based on the 
character of the service rendered rather than 
the fees charged therefor. The public has 
the right to expect the best we can give and 
any necessity for keeping down costs owing 
to price competition is not conducive to good 
service. 

The addition of a large number of institu- 
tions to the ranks of the corporate fiduciaries 
has had the effect of spurring the trust com- 
panies (with profit to 
greater efforts to 
garding the 


themselves) on to 
educate the public re- 
tremendous advantage of the 
properly organized corporate fiduciary over 
the individual and we have therefore by in- 
direction been of real service to our masters, 
the public. The principal points which are 
of most interest to our banks which have or 
are about to establish trust departments are 
the all important ones of organization and 
administration. 


Qualifications of Trust Officer 

Considering first the question of organi- 
zation, this is, needless to say, one to which 
our boards of directors should give careful 
attention and study. There are to be found 
in our trust companies men whose experi- 
ence has covered a wide enough range of 
fiduciary activities to qualify them to estab- 
lish all of the sub-departments required, and 
to train carefully chosen assistants to handle 
efficiently the various branches of the work: 
it is for material of this character that our 


(* From address delivered at recent annua! convention of 
New York State Bankers’ Association.) 


banks have been searching and I think it will 
be found that most of the new trust depart 
ments have organized in this manner 
In selecting the head of the department, I 
think it is preferable if not desirable, that 
he should have received his training and ex 
perience in the locality or State to 
which his activities will be mainly confined. 
The 
and 


been 


same 
reason for this is obvious as the 
practices of the States 
greatly. 


laws 
various differ 
The activities of the trust department are 
a sealed book to the employee with the usual 
bank training and your average bank man is 
inclined to be rather skeptical regarding what 
he looks upon as an endeavor by experienced 
trust men to set themselves up as superior 
beings; the fact that he has little 
or no conception of the tremendous amount 
of necessary detail involved in the operation 
of a well managed trust department and he 
judges results by the volume of 
rather than the quality of the work and all 
too frequently looks with growing impatience 
on the slow 
partment. 


remains 


business 


and laborious growth of the de 


Organization and Physical 
Department 


Needs of Trust 


For 
ment may 
district 


purposes of organization the depart 
be divided into two separate and 
The Personal Trust and 
the Corporate Trust Divisions, and each one 
subdivided as the volume of may 


warrant. One has but to scan the very inter 


divisions: 
business 


esting schedule of fees promulgated by the 
fees committee of the Trust Company Section 
of the American sankers’ 
realize large an 


Association to 
organization may be 
necessary, and I think you will agree that the 
necessity of declining business by reason of 
inability to handle it, constitutes the poorest 
kind of an advertisement for a trust depart 
ment. While the organization of the corpor 
ate trust division may be delayed, it is most 


how 
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essential that the department should be pre- 
pared at once to handle _ practically all 
branches of the personal trust business as 
the mere announcement of the opening of a 
trust department carries with it responsibili- 
ties which cannot be ignored. Thus it may 
be called upon at any moment to qualify as 
executor or administrator of an estate so 
diversified as to assets that all of the sub- 
divisions of the personal trust division must 
begin to function immediately. 

The question of organization naturally 
brings up that of the physical needs of the 
department and in this connection it cannot 
be repeated with too much emphasis that our 
banking institutions which intend to make 
a real effort to establish successful trust de- 
partments (and there should be no other) 
must be willing to make the investment which 
is so vitally necessary to the establishment of 
any successful business, particularly one in 
which the respect and confidence of its pa- 
trons is so important a factor. Our banks 
should profit by the experience of the trust 
companies, many of which have come to the 
realization that too little attention has been 
paid in the past to the needs and require- 
ments of their trust departments; and that 
the ever increasing volume of trust business, 
while not brilliant performer 
in the matter of earnings, is a sheet anchor 
to the windward and if handled with good 
judgment and a strict regard for the statu- 
tory requirements, a producer of no losses 
but of a reasonable and ever-increasing profit. 


necessarily a 


The question of locating the department is 
one which has given much concern especially 
in the larger cities where the phenomenal 
growth of business during the war created a 
crowded condition in our banking quarters 
Which hardly permitted of any generosity in 
allotting space to a new department; never- 
theless, it is most essential that the surround- 
ings should be dignified and attractive (the 
less ostentatious, the better) and have the 
appearance of stability and permanence. The 
psychological effect on the prospective client 
who is received in some obscure corner of the 
bank in what is obviously only a makeshift, 
is something to be avoided if possible, and it 
is often better for the future of the depart- 
ment to delay its installation until suitable 
accommodations can be provided. 


Demand for Experienced Trust Men 


As to the personnel of the department, the 
sudden addition of so many aspirants for 


trust business has created a demand which 
far exceeds the supply for the type of trust 
officer before referred to whose broad know- 
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ledge of the work of the department fits him 
to direct all its activities. The trust com- 
panies which obviously constitute the source 
of supply, find themselves in need of their 
experienced men to care for the increasing 
volume of business resulting from _ the 
countrywide campaign of edueation § in 
the use of the corporate fiduciary which has 
been carried on vigorously for the last few 
years. Nevertheless, we must for the present 
look to the trust companies for efficient 
executives for our trust departments 
as the service is of such a nature that the 
necessary experience cannot be secured at the 
expense of the bank’s patrons. Any endeavors 
to develop an active trust officer in a few 
weeks from material with no previous prac- 
tical experience only brings home forcibly the 
truth of the old saying that “you can’t make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 


new 


You will undoubtedly realize that the pre- 
vious remarks as to equipment and person- 
nel are calculated to bring home to you the 
fact that the mere hanging out of a sign and 
the placing, in a remote corner of the 
bank, of a few desks manned by employees 
who are expected to deal with intricate trust 
problems after a few weeks of hurried and 
necessarily superficial investigation into the 
needs of the situation, is a far cry to the es- 
tablishment of a real trust department. On 
the contrary, it is a positive menace in the 
possibilities it has in the way of bringing 
discredit on the bank as a whole. I have 
heard the opinion expressed that the instal- 
lation of a trust department by a bank is 
simply a protective measure and nothing 
more. In this connection I sincerely hope 
that it has not fallen to the lot of any of 
my fellow trust officers to have responded to 
the call from an institution which is merely 
trying to fill a gap and which has approached 
the problem with the idea of maintaining 
what its directors upon as a 
evil. 


look necessary 


Reasonable Compensation for Trust Service 


I think we should 
question with a firm 
trust departments are entitled to live as 
self supporting members of the banking 
family. As such they should receive reason- 
able compensation for services rendered and 
I submit to you that it is unfair competition 
for any banking institution to hold out as an 
inducement to any present or prospective 
customer a promise of gratuitous trust serv- 
ice. Just along these lines our National banks 
particularly in large money centers are in 


approach the whole 
conviction that our 


(Continued on page 666) 
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REDUCING COST OF LIVING TO BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


NATIONAL CITY BANK CLUB’S SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN 
DIRECT BUYING 


ROGER STEFFAN 
Educational Director of National City Bank of New York 








(Eprror’s Note: Various plans are in operation whereby bank and trust company em- 
ployees are enabled to economize in their purchases of the essentials of life and household 
materials and wearing apparel by means of co-operative stores, trade discounts or direct 
buying service, These schemes are usually conducted through employees’ associations or 
clubs and in some cases have been very successful. The following article describes the sys- 
tem of direct buying service in connection with the store conducted by the City Bank Club, 
composed of employees of the National City Bank of New York.) 


ERY few people who daily pass the only grocery store, where regardless of price 
stately structure on Wall Street fluctuations, its customers secure the advan 
which houses the National City Bank tage of co-operative buying and_ selling. 
of New York are aware of the fact that in Started a year ago this store, called “Buy- 
the basement of the building there is a full- direct Service,’ is doing a better business 
fledzed grocery and specialty store where today and running in a healthier condition 
sugar. eggs, rice, hosiery, phonographs and than during the period of boom prices. It is 
many varieties of staple and other articles a successful demonstration of the kind of co- 


in common demand, are sold at “marked operative buying which weathers business de- 
down prices.” In fact this is Wall Street's pression with its attendant inventory losses. 


Watt STREET’s Onty Grocery Store 


seneral View of ‘“Buydirect Service,” the general store conducted for employees of the National City Bank of New 
York and affiliated organizations 
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Buydirect Service is a store operated exclu- 
sively for employees of the National City or- 
ganizations and is located in the basement of 
the bank at 55 Wall street. Employees of the 
bank, the National City Co. or the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation, pass  con- 
veniently on their way home through the 
where all sorts of temptingly priced 
articles are arranged. 


“Cash and Carry” Basis 


This Service was started just as the sugar 
shortage was becoming critical. It met the 
sugar crisis in a two-fisted way by supplying 
sugar every week to every member of the 
club by means of a sugar ration card system. 
From that beginning it branched out into 
all lines of household During 
the first twelve months Buydirect sold over 
the counter goods amounting to $104,685.17. 
The manager and his waited on 
78,014 customers during this time. All the 
business was “cash and carry.” 

Buydirect 
ticles 
shown 


store 


necessities. 


assistant 


Service only deals in those ar- 
where a 
the customers—who 
metropolitan National City employees. To 
meet this test every price must be able to 
compete with the price of articles of a simi- 
lar grade sold at the lowest priced chain 
stores in New York, and the saving must be 
sufficient to justify the customer in carrying 
home the package. customers 
located that it is easier for the man of the 
house to buy his groceries at Buydirect and 
take them directly home by subway or rail- 
road than it is for the housewife to walk a 
number of perhaps, to the nearest 
grocery store in the home town. That is one 
of the interesting economic devel- 
oped. 

It is estimated that a saving of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. is made on the general 
turnover. That would mean that more than 
$20,000 saved the patrons of the 
ina year. While the satisfaction of making 
cut in the everyday living 
expense is attractive, one of the most warmly 
approved possibilities of Buydirect is the bet- 
terment of the standard of living. If a per- 
son can buy better tea or better socks, better 
shirts or better butter, at the same price he 
would pay for an inferior brand, he is in- 
creasing what is known to the student of 
elementary economics as the “satisfaction 
content” of his dollar. 


can be 
3.500 


saving 
are the 


considerable 


Some are so 


bloeks, 


features 


was store 


a considerable 


Some Attractive Bargains 


Take watches for instance. Just as I write 
this our month’s bill for watches passed 
through my hands. It was for $1,267. That 


SpectaAL SALE OF MEN’s CLOTHING AT THE 
NATIONAL City BANK CLUB 
GENERAL STORE 
is quite an item for one organization to in- 
vest in watches in a month, but when you 
can buy a beautiful 15 or 17 jewel Swiss 
watch with a 20-year guaranteed case (or 
oven solid gold), and a manufacturer’s guar- 
antee against repairs, for from $13 to $25 
can you blame National City folks for buy- 
ing watches? There are lots of things 
can now and then to get 

bargain as this. 

In reading up the list of 
bargains you find crisco, pineapple, prunes, 
rice, men’s shirts, Polly Prim 
aprons, maple syrup, candy, kitchen knives, 


one 


spare such a fine 


and down May 


men’s hose, 
and cookies all at marked down prices. These 
are only a few of the features. Items on the 
staple side of the list run from asparagus 
tips to umbrellas but there is nothing which 
is not in constant and general demand and 
on which there is a very rapid turnover. 
You ean buy little canned goods at 
Buydirect, for instance, because experience 
shows such a ours cannot compete 
satisfactorily with chain stores. On the other 
hand Buydirect offers a five-pound package 
of coffee for $1. This coffee, members know, 
is superior to branded coffees at perhaps twice 
that retail. Buydirect cuts out all of 
the promotional (which is absolutely 
legitimate) in establishing the brand stand- 
ard. Likewise soap in old-fashioned four- 
pound bars, instead.of expensively wrapped 
in small popular money saver. 
The other big savings which enter into the 
equation are the elimination of advertising 
and promotion costs, reduction of overhead, 


very 


store as 


cost 


cost 


cakes, is a 
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very low operating expense (because of the 
rules regulating purchases and delivery) no 
bad accounts (because all business is cash) 
and a turnover of more than once every 
month. 


Subsidiary Enterprises 

Subsidiary enterprises to this service are: 

1. The conducting of a shoe repair service 
which enables patrons to leave shoes, 
through arrangement with a shoe repair 
corporation, and to be delivered again 
to members as they leave their work. 

2. Running a fiction library which keeps 
all of the up-to-date books found in com- 
mercial circulating libraries so that em- 
ployees find good reading for themselves 
and their families almost at their office 
door. 

3. Providing a Shopping Service with an 
organization specializing in doing all 
sorts of errands and making purchases 
through experts at stores in the city. 
Anything from a package of pins to a 
lady’s hat may be purchased at a saving 
of time and energy, and probably of 
money, in this manner. 

. Subscribing for any magazine at a sub- 
stantial discount from the list price. 

. Arranging with reputable merchants and 
dealers for discounts on many articles 
which the Buydirect cannot carry in 

Nearly fifty New York business 

houses cooperate on this basis with re- 

ductions from retail prices ranging from 

10 to 40 per cent. The secret of the 

success of this plan is the massing of the 


stock. 


purchases of several thousand employees 
at particular stores. 

Buydirect has earned a reputation of being 
nimble on its feet in keeping just ahead of 
the depression in various lines. Either by 
good judgment, or the help of a favoring 
Providence, Buydirect was able to clean out 
inventories of eggs, sugar, hosiery, rice and 
other commodities which have shown perpen- 
dicular declines, with unexpected sudden- 
from time to time. But with inven- 
tories based on today’s prices, all bills paid, 
and fixtures provided for, Buydirect Service 
closed its yearly period with a surplus of 
$220 in the cash drawer. Allowing a small 
percentage to cover its overhead, Buydirect 
had put the difference between the manufac- 
turer’s price and retailer’s price into the 
pockets of its patrons. 

a oS & 

The Irving National Bank of 
has opened a_ service office in Buffalo, 
under the management of C. E. Koch, with 
W. D. Howe and W. 8S. Weeks as assistants. 


hess, 


New York 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF U. S. 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
President John W. Platten and his asso 
ciates in. the management of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York have reason to review with pride the 
that Company which cleared the 
milestone on May 12th. One after 
and functions were 


record of 
fiftieth 
another 


new services 


added until today the company has 
During all the 
advancement the company 
its distinctive service 
1871 


Legisla 


over 
twenty subdivisions. 


of its 


years 
has pre 
served 
in the 
by a 


broadened 
field. 
special act of the 


and 
Established in 
New York 
ture as the United States Mortgage Company 


mortgage 


the broad charter permitted loans to be made 
on real estate outside of New York City and 
State. Today the mortgage loan facilities em 
brace many of the leading centers of the 
country. 


In 1898 the company broadened out into 
the banking and fiduciary field and changed 
its title to United States 


Trust Then 


Mortgage & 
Company followed the branch 


office policy which has been developed with 
Anticipating the ex 
pansion of uptown business the first branch 
was 1902 at 73d street 
later the Harlem 
125th street and 8Stl 
avenue. In 1917 the third branch was opened 
at Madison avenue and 75th 
the purchase of the Fidelity Bank. Plans 
were completed for erection of a 
handsome individual bank building to afford 
more ample quarters for the latter branch 


SUCCESS, 


exceptional 


established in and 


Broadway. Five years 


Branch was opened at 


street through 


recently 


A close union of interests and co-operation 


also exists between the 


United States 


company and _ the 
Deposit Company. 

A fine spirit of loyalty prevails among th 
officers and employees of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company. This spirit is 
nurtured also through the U. S. Mortgage & 
Trust Company Club which recently cel 
brated its first anniversary. To stimulate 
fraternal activities and promote efficiency 
among employees the club has begun publi 
eation of an interesting little called 
“The Trustgage,” the first number of whic! 
May. 


Safe 


organ 


appeared in 

Substitution of pluck in place of luck and 
of a bank account in place of a pull is th 
logie of a neat little pamphlet issued by th 
department of the Hibernia Ban! 
and Trust Company of New Orleans bearing 
the caption, “He Has a Good Line——” 


savings 














THE DAILY PAPER—USE BY A BANK OR TRUST COMPANY 


CO-ORDINATION WITH NEWS, EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENTS 


G. PRATHER KNAPP 
Publicity Manager, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Address before Financial Advertisers’ Association, June 14, 1921) 


HE financial advertiser who does not 
use newspaper advertising is practical- 
ly non-existent and I am here to plead 

for a more intensive study of a medium 
which I believe some of us are prone to take 
for granted. I think we should study every 
4lepartment of the newspapers in our com- 
munities and shape our newspaper advertis- 
ing policies accordingly. 


Circulation 


Take the circulation department: Of two 
newspapers, which have the same or nearly 
the same circulation, one may be a far bet- 
ter medium for financial advertising than 
the other and a mere knowledge of the quan- 
tity of the circulation offered is evidently not 
sufficient. First of all, where is that circu- 
lation? second, what is it? third, how was it 
fourth, how is it held? and fifth, 
how much of it is responsive to advertising 
appeal? 

These questions can best be answered by 
a study of the A B C audit, which practically 
every first class newspaper is ready to furnish 
an advertiser. If your appeal is for counter 
in a savings department you will 
only be interested in circulation among those 
who live or work or shop in the 
section of your town. Large mail circulation 
will not interest you. If you are advertising 
real estate for sale the same thing will be 
true. If you are seeking business for a 
bond department an out-of-town circulation 
may interest you, but it must not be a rural 
circulation because farmers do not buy bonds, 
It must be a circulation like that of the St. 
Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, a circulation to business men and busi- 
towns of ten thousand and 


secured ? 


business 


business 


Louis Globe-Democrat or 


ness women in 
over. 
Narrowing the question down to that part 
of the circulation which is localized in 
your community there is undoubtedly a dif- 
ference between the kind of people who read 


one newspaper and the 


other. 


kind who read an- 
Moreover there is a difference between 
the responsiveness of the same reader to ad- 
vertising in different newspapers. This 
question of very difficult to decide 
upon and very likely to be the basis of un- 
founded claims by the publication and preju- 
diced guesses by the advertiser. 


elass is 


Effect of Editorial Policy 


It brings me to the most important phase 
of my subject: The effect of a newspaper’s 


editorial policy on its utility to an advertis- 


G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Publicity Manager, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., of St. 
Louis whose instructive paper before the F. A. A. was re- 
peated before the A. A. C. W. general conventicn 
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ing bank. 
which 
way 


Suppose we 
ask us 
that we 


look at newspapers 
for advertising in the same 
would look at competing res- 
taurants in which we were offered an oppor- 
tunity to address a few remarks on our busi- 
ness to the gathering of diners. Would we 
choose the conservative quiet place, noted for 
its good food and its quiet assembly of hun- 
gry patrons or would we choose the glitter- 
ing lobster palace just the street, 
where food was of little consequence and 
where the patronage was gained by a jazz or- 
chestra, a blind tiger and a Mack Sennett 


across 


cabaret ? 

The proprietor of the lobster palace would 
probably offer us a larger audience. He 
could probably prove that his patrons spend 
a longer time in his place than the patrons 
of the quiet restaurant for business men 
across the street from him. He would answer 
any criticisms of his orchestra, his refresh- 
ments and his dancing girls by saying that he 
exists not to change human nature but to 
give it what it wants. He would say the 
very same things about his restaurant that 
the publisher of the sensational newspaper 
says about his advertising medium, but we 
would not hesitate very long in deciding 
which restaurant we would prefer as a place 
to make a four-minute 
banks. 

Therefore we are not old 
actionaries when we apply 
with the result, to the conservative 
newspaper against the sensational newspa- 
per. It is all very well to say that the people 
demand sensational news and entertainment 
features in a newspaper. Perhaps they do, 


speech about our 
fogies or re- 
the same test, 


asme 


but the successful newspaper, from our angle, 


is the one which fills another demand—the 
demand for the solid food of clean news, con- 


structive editorials and useful information. 


Bankers and Newspaper Men 


There is a definite opportunity for public 
service in relations between bankers 
and newspaper men. Far from being a dif- 
ferent sort of people they are a very similar 
sort. Vanderlip, Stedman, Elis- 
worth—here are four examples of writer- 
bankers, men whose qualities won success in 
both fields. Bankers and newspaper men are 
just the sort of people who can and should 
get together. Get to know the editors and 
reporters who find and serve up the news 
which makes your advertising valuable—anéc 
see if you do not agree with me. Get away, 
if you can, from the feeling that a newspaper 
is an impersonal engine and that all you can 


closer 


Sisson, 
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do with it is hook one sort of advertising 
freight or another to its coupling-bar. 


to know the engineer. 


Get 


The most valuable advertising which a fi 
nancial institution or any institution 
receives is unpurchased and unpurchasable. 
Let me lay particular emphasis on that word, 
“unpurchasable.” The editorial co-operation 
which you secure as a result of advertising 
space or the editorial which you ob 
tain through appeals to the business manag 
ers of newspapers rarely does you much good 
and sometimes does you real harm. 


ever 


space 


But the 
editorial co-operation which you can secure 
by man-to-man relations with editors and re 
porters is the valuable good 
you can win for your bank. 


most that 


will 

We can learn a great deal from journalists, 
we financial advertisers. We can learn, first 
and foremost, the folly and futility of try- 
ing to fool any of 
time. We can learn, second, the unquench- 
able interest of the American public in de 
tailed facts and specific examples. Finally, 
we can learn a about how to pre 
pare the sort of copy that wins in newspaper 
space. Our compete for at 
tention with other advertisements, but our 
main competitor is the news. We must battle 
successfully for our share of the fifteen min 
utes which the 
gives to his paper. 


the people any of the 


good deal 


advertisements 


average newspaper 
We must meet 
on its own and if we do not study 
that ground carefully and map it 
pretty accurately, we are poor generals 


reader 

the news 

ground 
pretty 


The “‘News’’ Element 


Let us give a deal of thought to this ab 
sorbing subject of What is 
Where is it found? How is it selected? and, 
How is it best presented? 

First of all: News is new. It is what hap 
pened yesterday or last night, what is hap 
pening today and what is going to happen to 
morrow. Second: It is close—the weather is 
something that human always talk 
about (though, as Mark Twain says, none of 
them ever do anything about it) because 
weather is always new and always close at 
hand. The murder of Mrs. Jones’ chicken, in 
the yard next door to mine, by Mr. Smith’s 
eat from the yard two doors down, is more 
important to me than the death of a million 
human beings in far-off China. Perhaps this 
ought not to be so, but it is so. The human 
relations of Smiths, as 
affected by their pets and _ the dramatic 
quality of the murder when one of those 
pets slaughters another, are big facts in my 


“news.” news? 


beings 


the Joneses and the 
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iife and what happens to a million China- 
men, by reason of its remoteness, is a small 
fact. 

Another thing about 
its devotion to the champion and be chal- 
from little nine-year-old Samuel 
Rzescogewskii, the chess wonder, to the gray 
haired field marshal who checkmated the All 
Highest. Another thing is the simplicity of 
It must go in a headline. Somewhere 
in it must le a simple, central, salient fact 
that can be expressed in two or three short 
words, 


news, is its bigness; 


lenger, 


hews. 


When we write copy to compete with 
news we ought to apply these tests to it: Is 
it new? Is it close to the reader? Is it big? 
and, Is it simple? You can make a full- 
page advertisement small by filling it full of 
tiny conflicting trivialities. You can make 
twenty-five lines, single column, big by the 
clever presentment of a big and simple im- 
pression. 


Co-operation from Art Department 
The art 
help us too. 


department of a newspaper can 

It knows what sort of pictures 
win attention and interest. 
hewspaper 


You seldom see 
wasted on a picture of 
around a table, listening 
quietly, while the sixth reads a paper. Yet 
how often you see this picture and similar 
pictures in newspaper advertisements. The 
art departments of newspapers have discoy- 
ered by long experience that 
tain qualities about _a picture which make 
people look at it. They give preference in 
selection to pictures of women, babies, ani- 
mals and soldiers because human beings look 
with interest on 


space 


five men seated 


there are cer 


these objects. They give 
preference to pictures of such things in mo- 
tion over pictures of the same things at rest. 
They seldom show a landscape and seldom 
show a building. How many financial ad- 
vertisements would have been improved if 
their authors had taken cognizance of these 
simple principles that guide the art depart- 
ment of the newspaper! 


Ethics of Editorial and Advertising 
Departments 


Finally there is the advertising department 
of the paper, the one with which we come 
most frequently in contact. I have said a 
number of complimentary things about news- 
papers and newspaper men, but right here I 
want to say an uncomplimentary thing. It is 
a fault of most modern newspapers, in my 
opinion, that closer co-operation and closer 
understanding does not exist between the edi- 
torial and the advertising departments. Per- 
sonally I think that the advertising content 


of a newspaper is just as important to its 
readers as the editorial content and I am 
happy to say that the best newspapers all 
over the country are realizing this with in- 
creasing keenness and acting on it more and 
more, 

For one thing, the work of the associated 
advertising clubs through the Better Busi- 
Bureaus been effectively di- 
this line. The newspapr pub- 
lisher who will not let his writers tell a lie 
in the news or editorial columns has learned 
that he must not let 
in their columns, 


ness has most 


rected along 


his advertisers tell lies 
The ethics of the business 
have been changed and improved to such an 
extent that we practically editors of 
advertising in most high grade newspapers 
and I think we will all live to see the day 
when the advertising editor will be a 


have 


duly 
recognized member of every large newspaper 
organization. Nor will the advertising editor 
he a mere wielder of the blue pencil or cen- 
sorship, as he is today. He will control the 
promotion and advertising service bureau 
which has become another part of many big 
newspapers all over the country. He will tell 
the business men of his community what the 
readers of his newspaper want to see in its 
advertising columns. He will tell the non- 
advertiser when he ought to advertise and 
he will tell the advertiser how he ought to 
advertise. 


Editorial Attitude Toward Advertising 


As a concrete example of the editorial at- 
titude toward advertising let us take a typi- 
cal conservative newspaper, the Globe-Demo- 
crat of St. Louis. 

First of all there is the 
sorship side. In the 


negative or cen- 
1920, the Globe- 
about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of advertising for various 
reasons. By far the greater bulk of this ad- 
came under two 


year 


Democrat refused 


vertising heads—objection- 
able medical and objectionable financial ad- 
vertising. In my opinion the refusal of this 
advertising was a direct contribution on the 
part of the Globe-Democrat to the value of 
the advertising that it accepted. And it was 
more than this. It was a direct recognition 
by the Globe-Democrat that in publishing ad- 
vertising it is just as much a trustee of the 
interests of its readers as it is in publishing 
news. 

On the positive side this same newspaper 
operates a service and Promotion Department 
which places the cerative and reportorial 
powers of the paper at the service of adver- 
tisers. 
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Executor 


Trustee 


Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 
At Forty-first Street 


New York 


London 


Paris 


Foreign Exchange 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Member Federal Reserve Bank and New York Clearing House 


Let me tell you some of the things which 
this department of the Globe has done for my 
institution. Not long ago we sought infor- 
mation which would make it possible for us 
to give our savings depositors as high a 
quality of service as possible. We wanted to 
be sure that we were doing everything for 
them that any other institution in our com- 
munity did; we wanted to avoid any mis- 
takes that we were making and, if possible, 
we wanted to do a little more for our eus- 
tomers than other institutions were doing. 
We arranged through the advertising depart- 
ment of the Globe-Democrat to have the ed- 
itorial department assign a trained reporter 
to the following job: 

Without knowing in whose interests he was 
working, he was instructed to open a sav- 
ings account for one dollar at every one of 
the financial institutions in St. Louis which 
accept such deposits. He was given a list 
of instructions to guide him and a question- 
naire to fill out in regard to each institution. 
He was asked to make an individual report 
on the convenience, cordiality and service of 
each institution and a general report in 
which he rated all the institutions. 

His reports were of great value to our sav- 
ings department and to our advertising de- 


partment. He discussed us and our competi- 
tors without fear or favor and his criticisms, 
many of which were directed at our own in 
stitution, were invariably constructive. Our 
institution and every one of our savings cus 
tomers have profited by what he did. 


The Newspaper Service Department 

We have found that by using the Service 
Department of the Globe-Democrat we were 
able to vastly increase and energize the news 
quality of our advertisements. It has been 
possible for us to come to the Globe-Democrat 
at 4 o’clock of an afternoon with a piece of 
copy, a rough layout and a pictorial idea and 
to have that advertisement appear the next 
morning as a finished product of the artistic 
engraving and typographical skill which a 
big newspaper commands. The use of mat 
rixes has made it possible for this very same 
advertisement to appear simultaneously in 
the Globe-Democrat and all the other news 
papers of St. Louis. I can say, from ex- 
perience in following such work as this 
through the various mechanical processes it 
called for, that no free lance commercial ar 
tists, no commercial engravers and no com- 
mercial printers could have been more keen 
to co-operate with us than were these news- 
paper men. 
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INCREASING THE PER CAPITA SAVINGS BALANCE 


SOME METHODS USED WITH SUBSTANTIAL RESULTS 


MISS MINNIE A. BUZBEE 
Manager Advertising Department, American Bank of Commerce & Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark. 


(Address delivered before 


R. MONEYBAGS may be one of your 
best customers, may Call the presi- 
dent and cashier by their first names, 
he may do a_ profitable 
and patronize every other department, but 
he does not qualify as a 100 per cent. cus- 
tomer unless Mrs. Moneybags, son 
baby Dorothy 


checking business, 


and 
and it 


Jack 
have savings accounts, 
ix our business to get these accounts. 

The savings department has really become 
“The Family Banking Department” and the 
training school for future bank customers. 
And why not?’ In this day when mothers 
allow the smallest children to go alone every 
Saturday to the picture theatre and vaude 
ville, their own their 
own tickets, why not become 
as familiar with 


select shows 
train 


the 


and buy 
them to 
bank 


just teller’s win 
<low 7? 

In working up our Central File list of cus- 
tomers it is a frequent occurrence to 
me of the girls “Here's 
family who are customers. 


have 
say, another whole 
I happen to know 
this Matthews family and know that this list 
includes everybody from Baby Betty to 
Grandmother.”.--Why wouldn't a good slogan 
for a savings department be “A bank 
for every member of every family.” 
Recently 
inspected our bank. It 
learn that almost 
count in his 
were our 


book 


several classes of school pupils 


was a surprise to 
one had a bank ac- 
and many of them 


customers. boy, 


every 
name 
bank 


owl 


own One 


swelling with importance, would say to an- 


other, “Shucks! I] 
already. I've got an account And 
the other, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
would say, “Huh, you've got nothing on me. 
I’ve got And that, 
I do all daddy’s banking for Good 
training, isn’t it? 

Don't wish your parents had started 
a savings account for you at your birth and 
kept it up regularly until you were grown? 
How much better off you would have been 
when you entered the business world. Then 


this 
here.” 


know all about bank 


Guess besides 


him.” 


one too. 


you 


Financial Advertisers’ 


{ssociation ) 


let's put it up to the parents in just that 
way. “Give your children the opportunities 
you longed for and didn’t have.” The chil- 
dren of today the business men and 
women of tomorrow and they are very likely 
to keep their accounts where they were first 
opened. 

Keeping your eyes open to the things that 
happen in your own back yard will give your 
newspaper timely appeal and bring 
you more accounts than “preachy” copy or 
abstract statements. It is true that a good 
many have had to withdraw their 
savings accounts during the past few months. 
But how fortunate is the man who had a 


are 


ads a 


people 


Miss MINNIg£ A. BUZBEE 


Manager Advertising and New Business Department, 
American Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark 
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savings account to draw upon! We recently 
ran an ad headed, “When the Shops Closed 
Down.” Just at that time that was a direct 
message to many in our city. The illustra- 


tion was a man showing a bank book and 
saying, “If it hadn’t been for that savings 


pass book in my vest pocket, I couldn’t have 
faced Bess and the kiddies. I certainly feel 
sorry for the fellows who spent all they 
made.” This message reached the shop em- 
ployees at just the psychological time. 


Christmas Savings Clubs 
The Christmas Savings Clubs 
the means of both opening and increasing 
many regular savings accounts. Instead of 
mailing out the checks at the end of the club 
year, we ask the members to call for them. 
The crowds at the bank during the days we 
are paying off give us a great deal of pub- 
licity, both by word of mouth and through 
the newspapers, for it has become such a 
popular thing that the papers have several 
articles about it each year. 


have been 


The best phase of the club is that a very 
large percentage of the members transfer all 
or a portion of their checks to a regular say- 
ings account. This doesn’t “just happen.” 
They are encouraged to do so by those who 
deliver the checks; it has been suggested in 
all the newspaper ads announcing the date 
of payment, and each member has received 
a personal letter urging that he do so. 


Importance of Mailing Lists 


Carefully prepared and maintained mail- 
ing lists are very necessary toward securing 
new savings accounts. It is not well to have 
any one mailing list cover too much ground, 
for it takes a different appeal to reach the 
different groups of people. For instance, 
there is a four-page illustrated letter which 
brought us many new savings accounts. It 
is a letter and circular in one, with the pic- 
tures telling most of the story. The first 
page shows a pay envelope being emptied, 
part into living expenses and luxuries and 
part into the bank. ‘There was one letter 
to teachers, one to salaried men and one to 
salaried women, each letter with a different 
appeal. 

Many will come through your 
present customers, either voluntarily or at 
your request for their co-operation. Your 
employees, if their interest is aroused, can 
greatly swell your list of savings customers. 
In.an Employees New Account Campaign in 
our bank, one young lady, in addition to her 
regular office duties, which were by no means 
light, brought in 276 accounts during one 
month. 


accounts 


Of these 213 were savings accounts. 











There is enough money hidden around the 
homes and carried in the pockets of the 
people of the United States to double and 
treble our savings deposits if we could onl) 
get the people to realize and act upon the 
realization that this money is safer and mor 
profitable in the banks. The daily papers 
furnish quantities of material which may be 
used in advertising this point. 


Making Savings Accounts Grow 

When you have succeeded in getting a 
name on a savings pass book your work has 
just begun. The first step toward helping 
the account to grow may be taken 
at the time it is opened. The letter of ac 
knowledgment sent out over the signature of 
an officer, might contain a suggestion that 
the savings account, that proves of value is 
the one that grows regularly. Letters sent 
at intervals during the either to all 
customers in the savings department or 
those whose accounts are inactive, will also 
bring results. 

If, when the customer has started saving 
money, the bank does not help him to prop- 
erly invest it, 
ties and 
schemes 
which 
sum. 


savings 


year, 


he will have many opportuni- 
temptations to waste it in fake 
that promise fabulous returns but 
too often mean the loss of the entire 
When your customer is receiving such 
letters so frequently, why not let him re- 
ceive in the same mail a letter from his 
bank informing him that the bank can fur 
nish safe investments at a reasonable rate of 
interest. 

Moore finds too many other things he 
wants to buy and soon forgets all about 


savings account 


his 
When given an opportunity 
to buy some stock in the firm by which he 
employed, the only money he had 
apply on the purchase was the $10 in the 
savings account he had forgotten. He thinks 
of it as his usual bad luck. It was cited that 
such taking place in the bank 
every day and the reader was urged to join 
the ranks of the regular savers. 


was 


instances are 


We began getting results as soon as the 
folders went out. The savings bookkeepers 
every day reported deposits on accounts that 
had been inactive for many months, and 
even for two years or longer 

One of the ways of increasing the per 


capita savings balance is to keep constantl) 
before the vision of what may 
be done with his money when he gets it, and 
urges him to save regularly with a certain 
goal in view. Some of the things that hold 
a special incentive for savings, are—a home, 
education, insurance, investments, sickness. 
unexpected emergency, old age, and business. 


a 
& & & 


customer a 
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Personal Service is the 
principle upon which 
we build—the principle 
which we carry into 
every department. 





Capital and Surplus 
$8,000,000 


Resources Approximating 


$100,000,000 


The Guardian 


Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland 
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SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Financial Advertisers’ Association 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF 
THE WORLD 


HELD AT ATLANTA, JUNE 13 AND 


ACH further 
advance influence 
wielded advertising 

methods in the successful development of the 

of and trust 

Searcely a decade ago bank ad- 

still in its swaddling clothes 

and regarded by many executives either 
evil or a liability to be charged 
to account. Forees were at work, 
however, about that time which bravely at- 
tacked the stronghold where “bank dignity” 
still held forth complacent and all-sufficient. 
It was about six years ago, when the Finan- 


succeeding year marks a 
in the potential 
by progressive 

business and services banks 
companies. 
vertising was 
as 
a necessary 


expense 


F. DwicguHt CONNER 
Managcr, Illinois Trust 


who was elected Presidert 
Advertisers Association 


Publicity 
Chicago, 


& Savings Bank o1 
of the Financial 


be 


14, 1921 


Advertisers’ Association organiz 
a departmental of the Associated Advert 
tising Clubs of the World, that 
trust company advertising came to be recog 
nized for its worth and _ possibilities 
Since then there has come a general appre 
ciation and acceptance of the virile 
that lie in the intelligent and progressive 
of “printer’s ink.” 

The recent sixth annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association held Jun 
13th and 14th at Atlanta, afforded 
opportunity to demonstrate and visualize the 
effectiveness of bank an 


cial was 


as 


true 


sé 


broad and 


scope 


CARROLL RAGAN 


Ss 


Publicity Manager U Mortgage & Trvst Co., 
York and chairman of Exhibit Committee, F 


bank and 


} 


forces 


anothet 


i 
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trust company publicity which is today the 
most important ally of service and new busi- 
An interesting aspect of this conven- 
tion was the evidence of the increasing effi- 
ciency and versatility of women in conduct- 
ing publicity and new business departments. 
The program prepared by Messrs. F. M. 
Staker and G. Prather Knapp was one of ex- 
ceptional interest. A feature was the 
posium on “My Best Advertisement.” 

Retiring President Lloyd H. Mattson of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Omaha, re- 
viewed the of the association and 
reported a total membership of 500 and 25 
associate members. “The Man in the Street 
to the Financial Advertiser” was the subject 
of a virile address by Herbert S. Houston 
of the World’s Work. Thomas B. McAdams 
of the Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., followed with a paper on “The 
Salable Bank.” “Public Relations of the 
Trust Department” was the subject of an 
address by L. A. Mershon, secretary of the 
Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 

The second and third sessions were devoted 
to addresses by G. Prather Knapp, publicity 
manager of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis on “The Daily Paper—lIts 
Use by a Bank”; W. Frank Crane of Chicago 
on “Direct-by-Mail Advertising for a Bank”; 


ness. 


sym- 


progress 
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Haynes McFadden of the Southern Banker 
on “The Financial Publishers’ Association” ; 
J. A. Abernathy of Fordyce, Arkansas on 
“Financial Advertising from the County 
Seat” and Minnie A. Buzbee of the American 
Bank & Trust Company, of Little Rock, Ark. 

A center of interest at the convention was 
the exhibit of bank and trust company ad- 
vertising. There were individual exhibits 
from more than three score banks and trust 
companies utilizing 175 panels. The exhibit, 
arranged by Carrol Ragan, chairman of the 
Exhibit Committee will be repeated at the 
forthcoming convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year 
us follows: President, F. Dwight Conner, 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; first 
vice-president; H. M. Morgan, St. 
Trust Company, St. Louis; 
president, W. W. Douglas, 
San Francisco; third 
W. Staker, Commerce 
treasurer, C. A. 


Louis 
vice- 
Italy, 
Fred 
3anks, Kansas City; 
Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company, Chicago; secretary, Gaylord 
S. Morse, State Bank of 
Member National Commission 
of Associated Advertising Clubs, Guy Cooke, 
First National Bank, 


second 
Bank of 
vice-president ; 
Code, 


Chieago, Chicago. 


Advertising 


Chicago. 
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Tue Most EFFrectivE ADVERTISING CONDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN Security & Trust 


COMPANY OF WASHINGTON CONSISTS OF ARTISTIC, COLORED 


Posters, SOME OF 


WHICH ARE SHOWN ABOVE FROM THE EXHIBIT AT THE F. A. A. CONVENTION 
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TRUST COMPANIES BELIEVE 


In the “Economy of Specialists” 


They are specialists themselves. And they believe that they 
can administer an estate or execute a trust more economic- 
ally, more efficiently, than can an individual. 


They believe that men who make the conservation of estates 

their life work can actually conserve: while others who crowd 

the responsibilities of trusteeship into their busy hours 

must necessarily approach these duties at a disadvantage. 
* ~ * 

Just so with the Harvey Blodgett Company. It is an organ- 

ization which lives, thinks, and has its being in the field of 

Trust Company development. 

Its studies are not confined to the advertising problems of 

a single trust company, nor even of one locality. Its activ- 

ities cover a whole nation. 

Thus you have, through its services, the benefit of a nation- 

wide contact and years of close relations with trust company 

officials. 

Discriminating trust company officials seek our counsel and 

accept our trust literature as authoritative, even though 

they have well organized publicity departments. 

We have passed every test. And, after selling we still serve. 

Correspondence invited. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


ST. PAUL CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Address correspondence to Sales Department, University and Wheeler Avenues, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Symposium on “My Best Advertisement” 








“THE AGES OF MAN” A SUCCESSFUL THEME FOR BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 


MARTIN F. O’CALLAGHAN 
Assistant to Vice-President, Union & Planters Bank & Trust Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


The 


paign 


“big guns” in 
used to 
business 


advertising 
are create, sustain, and de- 
the of the savings depart- 
ment, hence our best copy is savings depart- 
ment appeal. Conversely, we _ believe, I 
should say, know, that to advertise the sav- 
ings department, or any other line of servy- 
ice of the bank acts as a feeder to the other 
departments and, incidentally, accomplishes 
the first purpose of advertising that of “keep- 
ing your name before the public.” 

“The Ages of Man” has proven to be the 
resultful advertising theme we have 
invoked. Forgetting Shakespeare, we 
arranged our own “Ages of Man” to suit our 
style of appeal, judgment and copy. 

The idea was developed into a 
seven pieces of copy with a period of life for 
each piece of copy, each appropriately illus- 
trated. Published in two afternoon news- 
papers, Monday and Saturday in one, Tues- 
day and Thursday in the other, each charac- 
ter made four appearances. The series ran 
for seven consecutive weeks, the infant prod- 
igy getting older each week. 


our cam- 


velop. 


most 
ever 


series of 


The series was first published in the sum- 
mer of 1920. What it accomplished would 
be very hard to say, as I would hesitate to 
ascribe to any piece of advertising—I mean 
bank advertising of this kind—however per- 
fect, all the inflow of business during the life 
of the advertising that would come to an 
old-established, highly reputed bank, with 
the leadership in its community; neither 
could I gauge the effect on dormant deposits, 
nor what the advertising did for the savings 
departments of our neighbors, but we do 
know that during the time of publication the 
number of new accounts in the savings de- 
partment reached the highest altitude in all 
our history, in fact almost doubled over the 
iverage run, and that we got considerable 
conversational publicity thereby. 


Made People Think and Act 

“The Ages of Man” series was the result of 
positive proof to us that the age theme in 
savings bank advertising was the least 
threadbare and the surest way of getting to 
our people on the inside “where they live.” 
I mean the specific age theme, not the 
“Grandma and Grandpa” stuff exclusively. 

Our key to this theme came from a ecard 
showing the state of mind, measure of oppor- 
tunities and per cent. of mortality, financial 


M. F. O’CALLAGHAN 


Assistant to Vice President, Urion & Planters Bank & 
Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & This? Company 


Ages of Man 


- 
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Ages of Man 


Age 40 
Monhond + 
Prome 


Uwon & PLAvrers 
Bank & Tat st Company 


Serres or “AGES oF MAN” NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH 
RESULTS FOR THE UNION & PLANTERS BANK & TrUST COMPANY OF 


and physical, in certain ages of 
eard used by us in an 
about a year ago as a 


men. The 
amended form 
street car card, with 
permission from the Magazine of Wall Street. 
The interest that it evoked, the discussion 
that it caused while hung in our lobby, the 
requests received for copies of it from indi- 
viduals and employment managers, but best 
of all, the directly traceable business it 
brought as a street car card, after being fore- 
judged as copy-heavy proved convincingly 
that we had found something that made them 
think and made them act! 

As the series is included in our exhibit, 
and for lack of time, I shall give only two 
of the seven pieces of copy here. We have 
used the series twice with satisfactory re- 
sults and it is not improbable that as a pinch 
hitter it will be called off the bench again. 
Our confidence in the appeal drew new life 
when the series was given considerable pub- 
licity in bank journals and newspaper ad 
services, resulting in about a score of re- 
quests for permission to reproduce in toto 


was 


eee 


PRODUCED THE Most SUBSTANTIAI 
MempPpuis, TENN. 


or in changed dress or verbiage, some wis 
ing to copy illustrations and all. So long 
theme continues to prove our priz 
will be the backbone of copy, Dill 
boards and direct-mail, included. 

There is No. 1 of the series: “Nine Pounds 
and a Howling The first son 
always the marvelous son, bringing wonde! 
ful new experiences and new hopes into his 
parents’ lives. Many are the plans made fo 
him, lawyer, doctor, banker, captain of il 
dustry, only they know the e) 
tent of their ambitions for their child. Baby 
future will be well provided for with a bai 
account started right away. 

The last of the series “7,” is headed, “65 
An Employee,’ or “Just Boarding with tl 
Family”? To the man who early learned t 
great value of a 


the age 
baby, it 


Success.” 


statesman 


savings account, acquirt 
the habit of saving, and invested wisely, th 
is the age of accomplishment, wherein he ¢ 
count his treasures—a happy family, a co! 
petence, a good name—and can look forwa! 
serenely to the afternoon of life. 
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An institution that for more than 
thirty years has had the good for- 
tune to be associated with many of 
Pittsburgh’s most representative in- 
dustries and progressive men and 


by reason of its facilities and re- 
sources is today enabled to offer a 
more than ordinarily comprehen- 
sive service. 


Capital $1,500,000 
Surplus $36,500,000 


Directors 


James H. Beal Benj. F. Jones Jr. H. C. McEldowney 

J. Frederic Byers Philander C. Knox Lewis A. Park 

George W. Crawford James H. Lockhart Howard Phipps 

Arthur V. Davis J. M. Lockhart David A. Reed 

Henry C. Fownes William L. Mellon William B. Schiller 

Childs Frick Richard B. Mellon J. M. Schoonmaker 
George E. Shaw Frank M. Wallace 











ARTISTIC POSTERS PROVE EFFECTIVE IN ADVERTISING 
TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


A. C. FLATHER 


Manager New Business Department, American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


Although artistic posters have doubtless in a limited way and secured excellent re 
been in use for some time in bank and trust = sults, and it is our hope to use the latter il 
company publicity we have developed the the near future as we realize the good work 
idea of utilizing this particular and attrac- that it has accomplished, but the budget of 
tive form of advertising to the fullest ex- our company does not permit the use of any 
tent. We adopted a consistent regular plan more mediums at the present time. 
after the use of three or four most striking We 
posters executed by a Washington artist, Mr. 
Carl Rakeman and after we had observed the 
interest manifested by the public in such 
displays. Our plan has been in effect for 
the past five months and while sufficient time tion. and repetition serves only to strengthen 
has hardly elapsed to cite specific results we the 
feel that the effects of such poster advertis- 
ing are far reaching and of more avail than 
a scattering of ideas. It is our belief that 
we have found the right method of presenting 
the services of our company and that no 
citizen of Washington, D. C., can say truth- 
fully that he has not seen the advertising of 
the American Security and Trust Company. 

The principal mediums employed by our 
company at the present time are newspapers, 
posters, and street cars. It was decided to 
tie up our advertising in these mediums at 
the beginning of each month. There appears 
on the first day of the month, in front of our 
main building, one of these most attractive 
posters, and a copy of the same reproduced 
in colors at each of our three branches. The 
street cars of the city carry a card worked 
around the same painting as the poster litho- 
graphed in color and the copy is varied 
slightly to fit the new medium. 

The third and last tieup comes through 
the use of newspapers, and the same picture 
is redrawn to suit the form, illustrating the 
first advertisement in the month, thus co- 
relating all of our advertising. The copy is 
modified to suit the various mediums, but 
carries the same general message and serves 
to bring the company’s advertising to the 
attention of the public in a harmonious way. 

We appreciate that a great deal can be 
done through two additional forms of adver- 
tising, that is, the direct-by-mail and the 


: 1 ‘ Manager. New Business Department, The America 
bulletin board. The former we have used ae, and Trust Co. Washington, D.C 


find that we attract much attentio 
by presenting our services through a series 
of illustrations, rich in color and human in 
terest. The artistic value of the poster pre 
vents it from becoming tiresome by repeti 


force of the message. Thus the whole 
campaign gains momentum as it progresses 


ALFRED C. FLATHER 











“BEST ADVERTISEMENT” BASED ON HOUSING RELIEF 
PLAN 


HARRY J. PLOGSTEDT 
Publicity Manager, The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In the latter part of 1920 the housing situ- 
ation in Cincinnati had reached an acute 
stage. The Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, with a sincere desire to be of some 
practical service in the promotion of relief 
from existing conditions, launched a so-called 
Housing Relief Plan. Thus the bank fol- 
lowed its policy of broad, constructive serv- 
ice established by its president, Mr. Charles 
A. Hinsch, a former president of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers’ Association. 

A 150 line, two column ad was prepared 
and run in all of the Cincinnati dailies—a 
total of nine insertions. (See ad hereto at- 
tached.) 


$500,000.00 


For Relief of the Housing 
Situation 


We have set aside the above sum for 
the special purpose of helping to relieve 
the home owning situation in Cincin- 
nati. Such relief will in turn improve 
housing conditions generally. 


Those who desire to 
for their own use and 
apply for loans from this fund, to be 
made under terms and conditions we 
shall be pleased to explain. 


purchase homes 
occupancy may 


As our savings deposits increase it 
will be possible for us to make corre- 
sponding additions to the HOME BUY- 
ERS’ BORROWING FUND. 


By becoming a depositor in the Union 
Savings Bank and Trust Company or one 
of its branch offices, you co-operate in 
alleviating housing and home owning 
conditions in our city and thus encour- 
age THRIFT. If you are already a 
home owner, help others to acquire 
theirs. 


And then—the 
started something. 

The newspapers were strongly commenda- 
tory of our plan. Three of them ran edi- 
torials. All of them gave it stories. Two 
interviews with our president. Mr. Hinsch, 
were requested and given. A nuntber of na- 


deluge. The thing had 


tional publications requested details of the 
plan and published a reproduction of the ad. 
The local Better Housing League approved 
it and inquiries came from banks. 

The ad gave none of the details of the con- 
ditions under which loans were made. This 
was considered precautionary. It may read- 
ily be seen that it would have been inadvis- 
able to publish full plans when, very reason- 
ably, such plans in all their details could 
not possibly have applied in all cases. So 
it was thought best to request applicants to 
eall for detailed plan which is described fur- 
ther on. 


Harry J. PLOGSTEDT 


Manager, The Union Savings Bank and Trvst 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity 
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We had many applicants. Some of the 
misunderstandings of our advertising were 
humorous. Some had the impression that if 
they had $100 or so, we would furnish the 
money to buy houses costing $5,000, repay- 
ment to be made on a monthly basis. One 
applicant wanted to borrow $25 on an Indi- 
ana farm in order to get enough money to 
reach a job in Illinois. A negro woman 
bought property at Sheriff’s Sale for $400 
with the firm conviction that we would loan 
her $300. A woman from Clermont County 
who said she had a farm worth $12,000 
wanted to borrow $100 “on a mortgage’— 
knew nothing about title examination, and 
just assumed she could get money on an ordi- 
nary note. 

The loaning possibilities of the plan were 
of course necessarily limited both as to good 
banking practice, and as to the limitations 
of the State law. And then there were the 
doubtful souls who could not quite get the 
idea that it was entirely possible for a bank 
to offer its funds in an unselfish spirit and 
with a community interest in mind. There 
were some misguided ones who openly as- 
serted that it was purely advertising camou- 
flage. The reading of discussions from vari- 
ous angles of the plan would prove intensely 
interesting. 

Under this plan many loans have been 
made to home buyers at the nominal rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, and the bank feels 
that it has helped materially in relieving the 
housing situation in Cincinnati. While the 
immediate new business was that due to one 
of the conditions of the plan (each borrower 
being obliged to open a liquidating savings 
account), it is felt that the inevitable law 
of compensation ultimately rewards all sin- 
cere service efforts. 

How the Housing Relief Plan Operates 
The general idea of 


our Housing Relief 


Plan is for the purpose of encouraging home 
owning and promoting relief in the present 


housing situation. The Executive Committee 
has authorized the setting aside of $500,000 
for the special purpose of helping to relieve 
the home owning situation in Cincinnati. 
Mortgage to be taken must comply with 
the following general conditions: 
(1) Mortgage to be only on medium priced 
home occupied by borrower. 
Borrower to be a customer or agree to 
become a customer of the bank by 
opening a savings or commercial ac- 
count, thus showing the spirit of co- 
operation. 
Amount of mortgage not to exceed 
$7,500, nor in any event more than 50 
per cent. of our appraised value. 


9) 
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(4) Mortgage loans to be amortized by 
quarterly payments on principal of not 
less than 10 per cent. per annum of 
the original amount of principal. More 
or all of the principal may be paid at 
any time. 

Interest to be at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable quarterly. 

Term of mortgage to be for a period 
of five years, with clause that failure 
to pay any installment of interest or 
principal at maturity, or other condi- 
tions of the mortgage securing the 
note, shall cause the principal to be- 
come due and payable with interest at 
8 per cent. per annum from date of 
such default until paid. 

All officers, when discussing these condi- 
tions with the borrower will make plain that 
the intent is to assist the small home owner. 
In fact, loans of smaller amounts are very 
much preferred, to thus spread the relief in- 
tended to be given to a larger number of 
participants. 

Mortgage loans made on investment prop- 
erty or for the purpose of speculation do not 
come under this and care should be 
taken to properly explain this without gain- 
ing ill will. 


class, 


*, 2, 2, 
*° bd Ld 


GATY PALLEN 
Publicity Manager, Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 
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ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF ADVERTISING EXHIBITED RY THE MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL 
BANK, N. Y., AT ATLANTA CONVENTION OF THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 





SPECIMENS OF THE BEST ADVERTISING LITERATURE PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED States MortGace & 
Trust CoMPANY AND EXHIBITED AT THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AT ATLANTA 
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HISTORICAL INTEREST FURNISHED THE TEXT FOR THIS 
“BEST ADVERTISEMENT” 


MISS PERCY GARNER 
Publicity Manager, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


My best advertisement was called 
at Winston-Salem.” 


“Easter 
In this and other news- 
paper advertisements we have endeavored to 
link up the text or copy with the history of 
the community. It may be of interest in 
this connection to relate that the Wachovia 
3ank and Trust Company, as the oldest and 
largest trust company in the State of North 
Carolina, has its home office in Winston- 
Salem, the largest city of the State. The 
towns, Winston and Salem, were divided by 
only the width of a street and until 1913 had 
two separate forms of government. Salem 
was founded in 1766 while Winston was not 
built until 1849. The original tract of land 
on which the city is located was called 
“Wachovia” and was settled by a company 
of people known as Moravians. 


The of the old Moravian 
Chureh are noted for their simplicity and 
sincerity. Each year thousands of visitors 
come to Winston-Salem to attend them, 
while others come to enjoy the social life 
in the city at that time. The most impres- 
sive of these several services is held at sun- 
rise on Easter Sunday morning in front of 
the Moravian Church, built in 1800. Then 
the thousands who attend go together to the 
Moravian Cemetery, called “God's 
where the service is continued. 

The advertisement of which I speak ap- 
peared in our newspapers on Easter Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday morning in a _ six- 
column by fifteen-inch space. The para- 
graphs were begun with initial letters, spell- 
ing “Welcome,” and the cordial welcome of 
our institution was expressed in this ad to 
visitors in our city. A cut of the old Mora- 
vian Church was used in the border to give 
the “ad” a local touch. Mention was made 
of the spirit of our people who have made 
Winston-Salem North Carolina’s largest city. 
and also of the fact that it treasures its early 
history and has preserved its landmarks. 


Easter services 


Acre,” 


Favorable attention and good will are two 


valuable assets that every financial institu- 


tion 
lieve 


wishes to have and to hold. We be 
that Easter advertisement created 
in the 3,000 Moravians in Winston-Salem, to 
whom the Easter services of their church 
mean so much, an even more friendly feeling 
toward our institution than already existed. 
The good will of the thousands of visitors in 
Winston-Salem as well as residents of the 
city, gained, and favorable attention 
was drawn to the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company through this “ad.” Extra 
our local papers and comments and 
compliments heard gave us assurance 
our “Welcome” announcement 
sired effect. 


our 


was 


sale of 


even 
that 
had i de 
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Easter at 
Winston-Salem 


ws s© many people come to Winston Sa em 


for Easter? 


ACH year finds new as well as old friends com. g 
here to attend the Moravian Serviess, noted ‘ > 
their aimpherty and sincerity 


FE im our city at this season is one of social gavety 
whieh others come to enjoy 


-~ORDIALLY, the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com 

4 pany welcomes these visitors. It is giad that + 
ad the privilege of serving, for so many years. t'¢ 
le of such a community, and their friends wh 


O* this occasion, you will catch « glimpse of the 
spirit of the people who have made Winst 
Salem North Caroline's largest and most progress:ve 


ATERIAL prosperity alone does not make a ¢:* 





Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
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“THe Best ADVERTISEMENT” 


PUBLISHED BY THI 
WacuoviA Bank & TRUST COMPANY 0! 
Wunston-SALEM, N. C., EXHIBITED A1 
F. A. A. CONVENTION 
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“LET’S BE DONE WITH PESSIMISM” THE TEXT OF THIS 
“BEST AD” 


D. D. BAILEY 
Publicity Manager, First National Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma 





My “best advertisement” was published 
last February when prices were de- 
clining, factories were closing and con- 
ditions were unsettled. It was headed, 
“Let’s Be Done with Pessimism,’ and was 
published to help counteract the feeling that 
the country was going to the dogs. Banking 
was not mentioned and we solicited no busi- 
ness. It was a community advertisement 
and therein, I feel sure, lay the secret of its 
power. It appealed to the instinct among 
people, in every crisis, to know what the 
banker thinks. 

The theme of this ad was that the country 
is going through a period of readjustment of 
living costs, prices and wages and that the 
period of prosperity would return only when 
the people willed it. The ad then outlines 
how merchants can help, advising that mer- 
chants must accept their inevitable losses 
due to the drop in the raw material market, 
reduce prices in accordance with replace- 
ments costs, and tell the people that this has 
been done. To manufacturers we stated that 
they owed it to the public to keep their plants 
in operation if at all possible, taking their 
share of the losses if need be, in order that 
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people might not be thrown out of work, thus 
still further reducing buying power. 

We advised the public that it must “close 
its ears to idle rumors, pessimistic talk and 
unfounded accusations.” We pointed out 
that the merchants and manufacturers were 
taking their share of the burden and that 
the public must bear with them. We ad- 
vised the public to buy—but buy sanely. 

I have written many ads which have pro- 
duced more in actual money than this one. 
I published one ad on buried money which 
brought $1,100 from a negro at Sand Springs, 
a suburb of Tulsa where the money had been 
buried. I published an ad on savings, stress- 
ing the point that the money was instantly 
available if needed, which brought $2,400 
from two traveling men, stopping at the 
Tulsa Hotel, before ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing. I could recount numerous other in- 
stances where we secured actual cash. But 
the ad to which I refer paid better than any 
advertisement we have ever published, be- 
cause it created good will—the intangible 
asset—which, in the analysis, is the aim of 


avast majority of our advertising. 


ATLANTA CONVENTION OF THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The panels show newspaper, street-car, magazine, direct-by-mail and foreign language advertising 
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WINDOW DISPLAY WHICH PRODUCED BEST RESULTS 


MISS JESSAMINE G. HOAGLAND 
Publicity Manager, The National City Bank of Chicago 


Our “best advertisement” was in the na- 
ture of a window display to which we traced 
directly more than 350 savings accounts. The 
display was used in one of the large windows 
of our bank last spring when high rents and 
home buying were uppermost in the public 
mind in connection with the “Own Your 
Own Home” exposition at the Coliseum. We 
were able to trace results because the metal 
savings bank used in the display 
advertised in any other way. 

That “Many a nickle makes a muckle” was 
better illustrated by the nickels on the path 
leading up to the cottage shown in this dis- 
play than by a half column of written argu- 
ment. Everyone can nickel. The 


was not 


Save a 


nickel idea had a further advantage in that 
it would not prove so costly to our bank as 
it would if paved with half dollars and some- 
time during the night an “enterprising bur- 


glar” decided to clean up the path. 


Another striking feature of this particular 
display—it was a “happy” idea. Even old 
men stooped down to peer into the cottage, 
and everyone who stopped to look, old and 
young, smiled. It contained no thought of 
fear or disaster for old age because of lack 
of saving during the earning years; but 
showed that systematic saving would lead 
step by step to our objective—symbolized by 
“the home on the hill.” 

A little boy that I know came to his grand- 
mother and said, “Grandmother, do you see 
this key? That is the most important key 
in this world. I would not lose that for 
anything,” and she said, “Why, what is it 
the key to?’ He said, “To our club house.” 
“IT did not know you had a club house,” said 
his grandmother. “Oh, we haven't got it 
yet,” he replied, “but we have the key and 
this is the key to it.” The little savings 
bank, if used daily, is the key to every man’s 
ambition—a home of his own. 











ADVERTISEMENT FEATURED SAVINGS PASS BOOK 


F. C. ADAMS 
Publicity Manager, National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville 


While the selection of any one advertise- 
ment from our portfolio as our best product 
is almost as difficult as picking the most 
attractive girl in our city, there is one “ad” 
which was particularly effective in bringing 
results. This advertisement called attention 
to an entirely new feature in our savings 
department supplies. It was a splendid sav- 
ings book of pressed leather, inlaid, 
with a hand-tooled appearance which cost 
us approximately one dollar each. This ad- 
vertisement was also timed with the begin- 
ning of our second New Account Contest 
which had been previously announced to our 
employees. 

The campaign lasted about six weeks and 
closed with 3,000 savings accounts that aver- 
aged $36. This was very satisfactory, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that our bank paid 
3 per cent. and four other banks had just 


pass 


raised their rates to 4 per cent. while eight 
banks were carrying on extensive advertis- 
ing campaigns. During the month and a half 
this book offered between 350,000 and 
400,000 lines of advertising appeared. 


was 


The cost of the accounts secured including 
the pass books was about $2.25. 


- 


Some may 
be inclined to doubt the advisability of using 
such an expensive pass book, but let me say 
that the accounts opened by means of these 
pass books have grown remarkably. 
one who 


Every- 
one seemed compelled to 
to some one else and the resulting 
publicity was well worth while. The book 
seemed to typify the splendid purpose of sav- 
ing. The results secured were possible only 
through joining the efforts of the employees 
with the advertising coupled with the pass 
book. 


secured 


show it 

















THE PEOPLE’S INSURED SAVINGS PLAN 


JOHN 


A. PRICE 


Advertising Manager, Peoples Savings and Trust Company, Pittsburgh 





The Peoples Savings and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh and the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, two of 
America’s strongest financial institutions, 
present a new and practical way of assisting 
ambitious people to become financially inde- 
pendent. The plan is called the Peoples In- 
sured Savings Plan. It is a combination of 
a 4 per cent. savings account in the Peoples 
Savings and Trust Company, and life insur- 
ance in the “Equitable.” 

Let it be supposed you are thirty-five years 
old and want to get $1,000. You come to 
the Peoples Savings and Trust Company, join 
the Peoples Insured Savings Plan by de- 
positing $7.45 and agree to deposit exactly 
the same amount monthly for a period of 
120 months. At the end of 120 months, you 
receive $1,000 in cash, if you live. But should 
you die, even one day after you have been 
aecepted by the insurance company, your 
wife, children, husband, parents, or who- 
ever you have selected, will be paid promptly 
the $1,000 you intended to save, without fur- 
ther deposits. 


Nothing could be more simple. You re- 
ceive the $1,000 in cash, if you keep up your 
monthly deposits and live. Whoever you se- 
lect will receive the $1,000 without any 
further deposits, if you die. The $1,000 is 
absolutely certain. Yours if you live; your 
heirs if you die. Multiply $7.45 (your month- 
ly deposit) by 120 (months) and you find 
that your total deposits over the 120 months’ 
period amount to $894.00. This is the entire 
amount of money you deposit. It includes 
everything. There are no extras of any na- 
ture. 

You deposit only $894 but are paid back 
$1,000 in full. In addition to this profit of 
$106, your life is insured in the “Equitable” 
for the whole period of 120 months. Ambi- 
tious people will recognize in this plan a 
practical, definite and easily kept schedule 
for making financial progress. A small sum, 
which will not be missed, is deposited regu- 
larly each month, with the assurance that 
you, if you live, or your heirs, if you die will 
receive the full amount you started out to 
save. 


SELLING TRUST DEPARTMENT SERVICE 


The methods pursued in conducting the 
National Trust Company Publicity Campaign 
and some of the results obtained, were re- 
viewed in an address at the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association convention delivered 
by Leroy A. Mershon, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity of the Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers’ Association. 
Mr. Mershon summed up as follows: 

“The trust business of this country has 
only begun. There is no institution in Amer- 


ica today, either religious or secular, that 
stands in a more commanding position of 
usefulness than the one clothed with power 


to transact a fiduciary business. The civili- 


zation of the future is largely in its hands. 
The organized church of today may lie im- 
potent at the feet of a great world task but 
the record of work well done and the readi- 
ness and ability to serve to the uttermost is 


the proud possession of the fiduciary institu- 
tions of the United States and this great task 
it is our privilege to promote. 

“Countless thousands are waiting to be 
benefited by the service of your institutions, 
which they do not know about. Thousands 
more will be glad in the days to come that 
you published the advertisement, or wrote 
the letter, or spoke the word which brought 


them under your protective care. Following 


the time when they have accompanied a 
loved one over the top at the “zero hour” 
and said a last farewell as he or she has 


“gone west,” they will come broken in spirit 
and dazed in mind, and place every belief 
in your judgment and ability to protect and 
conserve their earthly possessions. It is the 
great opportunity of institution to 
serve.” 


your 





TRUST COMPANIES 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


115 South Fifth Street 


Minneapolis 


Equipped to give prompt attention to your 
Northwestern trust, banking, and 


investment business 


Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


NEW YORK STOCK TRANSFER ASSOCIA- 
TION INVITES ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
The New York Stock Transfer Association 
recently amended its articles of association 
to permit transfer agents located outside of 
New York City and throughout the United 
States, to become associate members. An 
invitation has been addressed to that effect 
to trust companies, banks and other corpora- 
tions acting transfer agents. Requests 
for information may be sent to Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine and will be transmitted to 
the proper officers of the New York Stock 

Transfer Association. 


as 


Annual dues for associate membership is 
$50. Such membership entitles transfer 
agents outside of New York City to all bene- 
fits derived from active membership with the 
exception of the right to vote. The value of 
such associate membership is obvious in view 
of the splendid work in the direction of 
standardization of requirements and proce- 
dure governing transfer and registration of 
securities. 

Membership in the association now em- 
braces 90 per cent. of the transfer agents in 
New York City. By enlisting the member- 
ship of transfer agents of the country as 
associate members the New York Stock 
Transfer Association will be enabled to 
bring about desirable and needful standardi- 
zation of requirements and uniformity of 
practice. Applications for associate member- 
ship may be addressed to J. F. Atterbury, of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, who is secretary 
if the association. The Executive Committee 
is composed of the following: J. F. Atter- 
bury, secretary, J. P. Morgan & Company; 
A. E. Bates, Equitable Trust Company; Cal- 
vert Brewer, treasurer, U. S. Mortgage & 
frust Company; H. A. Duncan, Guaranty 
Trust Company; H..B. Watt, Bankers Trust 
Company, and H. W. Shaw, chairman, New 
York Trust Company. 


DOUBLE THE NATION’S SAVINGS 

Although the foremost nation in the world 
from the standpoint of per capita wealth the 
United States is pathetically low in the list 
of civilized countries in relative proportion 
of savings deposits to intrinsic and liquid 
wealth. It is this situation which furnishes 
the stimulus to one of the most dynamic 
books on bank business building ever pub- 
lished which is shortly to be put out by 
Harvey A. Blodgett. The book is the first 
step in a movement launched by the Harvey 
Blodgett Company to double the nation’s sav 
ings in from three to five years. The argu 
ments, facts and plans submitted by Mr. 
Harvey show that “it can be done” if every 
bank and trust company will follow the 
method intensive treatment of accounts and 
prospective savings depositors. 

Mr. Blodgett presents some rather start 
ling demonstrations, both as to the sluggish 
rate of the growth of savings which persists 
in this country, and the remarkable records 
achieved by banks and trust companies which 
are applying the intensive methods which he 
describes and which have rendered the Blod 
gett service so exceptionally popular among 
bankers. Mr. Blodgett also shows what splen- 
did results have obtained without ac 
tual cost but with actual profit and outlines 
a definite program of effort. One of the es- 
sential features of the plan is the method of 
increasing the balances of savings 
accounts and he gives instances from actual 
experience the marked of 
“treated” compared stag 
nant or “untreated” balances. 


been 


average 
showing growth 
balances as with 

The artistic poster campaign conducted by 
the Harvey Blodgett Company has met with 
cordial response with industrial managers ¢o 
operating with bankers in a wholesome spirit. 
These posters, designed and executed by the 
best artistic talent of the country, are being 
distributed and displayed in factories, shops, 
stores, banks and conspicuous places. 
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SYSTEM 


OR over eighty-nine years this in- 

stitution has represented out-of- 

town banks and bankers in the hand- 
ling of their Philadelphia business. 


The systematic methods developed 
during these years of experience are 
at your service. 


EVAN RANDOLPH 
A. W. PICKFORD 


Cashier 


CHARLES M. ASHTON 


Resources over $79,000,000 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 











TRUST FUNDS HELD BY TRUST 
COMPANIES OF DELAWARE 

A compilation in the last annual report 
of the State Bank Commissioner of Delaware 
the trust companies of that State hold trust 
funds aggregating $33,983,377. Of this total 
the Security Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Wilmington, the oldest trust com- 
pany in Delaware which was organized in 
1885, reports $8,279,202. The next oldest 
trust company in the State, the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilmington, organized in 
1889, shows trust funds amounting to $12,- 
292,000 and the Wilmington Trust Company, 
which started business in 1903, has trust 
funds of $11,391,000. Among other trust com- 
panies reporting trust fund holdings are the 
Delaware Trust Company, Sussex Trust Com- 
pany, Newark Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Milford Trust Company, Milford, and 
Baltimore Trust Company, Bridgeville. 


The National City Bank of New York has 
abandoned the system of administration by 
four executive officers and hereafter the bank 
will be governed by the president and vice- 
presidents in direct line. W. W. Hoffman 
has been named in charge of the trust depart- 
ment. 








CHARLES H. MARFIELD 
Vice-President Seaboard National Bank of New York, who 


has been elected Precident of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers 
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Transacts Commercial Banking Business 
of Every Nature 


Make It Your New England Correspondent 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 








NELSON C. HYDE GOES TO TRUST 
COMPANY IN SYRACUSE 

Nelson C. Hyde, formerly of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
elected vice-president of the City Bank Trust 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. He will have 
charge of the New Business and Advertising 
Department. 

Mr. Hyde is a former Syracuse and Wash- 
ington newspaper man and when war was 
declared was secretary to Congressman Wal- 
ter W. Magee of Syracuse, at the same time 
representing in Washington a number of 
New York State newspapers. After the arm- 
istice he accepted a position with the Bank- 
ers Trust Company and has been connected 
with the publicity department since then. 
He has been editor of The Pyramid for two 
years and during the past year has served 
as president of the Bankers’ Club. 

Mr. Anthony L. Breckheimer, an assistant 
vice-president of the City Bank Trust Com- 
pany of Syracuse has been elected a _ vice- 
president. 

The City Bank Trust Company of Syra- 
cuse is the outgrowth of the City Bank and 
Central City Trust Company. President 
Stewart F. Hancock announced at the recent 
meeting _ that deposits had crossed the NELson C. Hype 
$17,000,000 mark, a gain during the month Elected Vice-President City Bank T:ust Company, 
of May of $500,000. Syracuse, N. Y 
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President Harding Addressing Congress 


What will Congress do 
in Tax Reform ? 


, N\HE proposed changes in Federal taxation are many and 


varied. The Tax Department of The Union Trust Com- 
pany, managed by government-trained men, is closely 
following the situation in Washington and will be glad to give 


you any information you may wish as regards proposed or 
present legislation. 


During the past year we have helped hundreds of correspondent 
banks solve their own tax problems and the problems of their 
customers. A special division is now! concerning itself with 
inheritance and estate taxes which are coming more and more 
prominently into operation in various States. 


Any request will receive full and immediate attention. 


The Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 


Capital and Surplus $33,000,000 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of 


[ LEGA DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF 
ATTENTION 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
LEGAL NATURE, 
PANIES, 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT 


STOCK TRANSFERS 


(Corporation or transfer agent is not 
justified in retaining certified copies of 
documents publicly recorded.) 

It has been the practice of some transfer 
offices to insist that certified copies of wills 
and certificates of appointment of trustees 
be furnished for the companies’ permanent 
files, whenever a transfer to or from trus- 
tees, executors under the will, or other writ- 
ten instrument is presented. This results in 


delays and when there are large amounts of 
stocks held by an estate, the expense is quite 


large. Sut 
pense to a 


still more annoying is the ex- 
small estate. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Massachusetts Supreme Court con- 
sidered this question some time ago in the 
ease of Bird vs. Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska 
Railway Company (137 Mass. 428). The 
Court held that the requirement of the de- 
posit of certified papers was unjustified. The 
question was squarely in point. It was held 
that the trustees under a will, on presenting 
a certified copy of the will and appointment 
as trustee, had a right to demand transfer 
and that the corporation had no right to re- 
quire that copies should remain in its cus- 
tody. 

The Court said: “It may be true that, 
should a controversy hereafter arise with 
the corporation, as to whether stock had been 
wrongfully surrendered to and transferred 
by it, it might be convenient for the defen- 
dant to be able to produce the evidence upon 
which it had consented to make the transfer ; 
but if the plaintiffs had once proved, to the 
satisfaction of the defendant, their right to 
the transfer, they have done all they should 
be required. As the records are public, they 
are equally accessible to the plaintiffs and 
to the defendant, and the latter can at any 
time supply itself with the evidence required, 
should it become important.” 


CAREFUL 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OI 


‘“*Trust Company Laws’ 


rRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
rHES! FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


rHE 


This seems to have been overlooked 
by many, and we are quite certain that the 
readers of this magazine will welcome the 
above reference. In the same connection it 
is to be noted that the New York Stock 
Transfer Association has recently recom- 
mended that certified copies of public docu- 
ments be returned to the persons requesting 
transfer thereon, a record being kept by the 
transfer agent of the powers of the trustees 
and the place, date, volume and page of rec 
ord of the This advancement 
toward greater economy in stock transfers 
should be encouraged in way, 


cause 


documents. 


every 


UNPRODUCTIVE REAL ESTATE 


(Rule is 
ficiary or life 


stated as to rights of bene- 


tenant in unproductive 
real estate and rights of remainderman.) 

Where a testator creates a trust largely 
of unproductive real estate with an impera- 
tive power of sale, so that an equitable con 
version is effected, although the time of sale 
may be left to the discretion of the trustees, 
then it is not to be assumed that he intended 
that the life beneficiary should be deprived 
of all income to the time of sale for the profit 
of the remainderman, if the sale is delayed 
because of circumstances. 

It has said that ordinarily the life 
tenant is an object of more immediate and 
greater solicitude to the testator than the 
remainderman, may not even be in ex 
istence during his life. Nevertheless, the 
New York Court of Appeals holds that where 
there is no imperative power of sale or equi- 
table conversion, if the testator directs the 
trustees to sell only if and when they think 
it wise, in such a case there is a clear decla- 
ration that what the testator has in mind 
is to benefit the principal of his estate, and 
not the needs of the life tenant.—( Furniss 
vs. Cruikshank, 130 N. E. 625.) 


been 


who 
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TRUSTEE’S DIRECTIONS 


(Trustee must conform strictly to the 
directions of a trust contained in a will.) 


A will provided as follows: “After the 
death of my said daughter” the trust estate 
shall be divided and paid to the grandchil- 
dren on their respectively attaining the age 
of 21 years, “in the meantime paying over to 
such child or children from the total of any 
income derived from their respective shares, 
such sum or sums as shall by said trustee 
be considered reasonable and necessary for 
their proper care, maintenance and educa- 
tion.” The St. Louis Court of Appeals holds 
that under this trust, the trustee was not 
authorized to pay to, or, for the support of 
the grandchildren any income prior to their 
mother’s death, no matter what the need of 
such children might be. The Court refers to 
a provision of the Missouri statutes, which 
confirms the law as generally understood, 
that “all courts and others concerned in 
the execution of last wills, shall have due 
regard to the directions of the will, and the 
true intent and meaning of the testator, in 
all matters brought before them.” The Court 
further states that the trustee must conform 
strictly to the directions of the trust as con- 
tained in the will, and quoting from another 
case, said: “The trust itself, whatever it be, 
constitutes the charter of the trustees’ powers 
and duties. From it he derives the rule of 
his conduct. It prescribes the extent and 
limits of his authority. It furnishes the 
measure of his obligations. * * * A trustee 
can use the property only for the purposes 
contemplated in the trust, and must conform 
to the provisions of the trust, in their true 
purport, intent and meaning and not merely 
in their letter.”"—(Rapp vs. St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, 229 8S. W. 1105.) 


AUTHORITY OF TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEE 

(Authority in a trustee to sell and dis- 
pose of property authorizes him to mort- 
gage the same.) 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas has re- 
cently held that the power to manage and 
deal with land gave such wide discretion 
that it included the power to improve and 
operate and to do anything which was to the 
advantage of the beneficiaries, that if this 
benefit required the raising of necessary 
funds to operate the property by mortgaging 
the land, such mortgage might be given. 
Otherwise the trustee might be compelled to 
sell the land under unfavorable circum- 
stances. Many cases from other States are 
cited in support of this conclusion.—( Fergus- 
son vs. Fergusson, 229 S. W. 738.) 


Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 





To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited 


National Trust 


Company 
Limited 
Capital Paid-up - - - §$ 1,500,000 


Reserve - - - - += «= 1,600,000 
Assets under Administration, 88,900,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal Winnipeg Edmonton 
London, Eng. 








NEW YORK CENTRAL TOURS TO A. B. A. 
CONVENTION 

Eastern bankers attending the forthcom- 
ing American Bankers’ Association conven- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles October 3d 
to 7th will have the opportunity of availing 
themselves of special tours arranged by the 
New York Central and authorized by the 
transportation committee of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association. These tours 
cover all expenses including transfers and 
auto rides to points of interest. Tour A., to 
be called the Red Section leaves New York 
September 16th and proceeds by way of Chi- 
eago and the Northwest through the Cana- 
dian Rockies to Vancouver. At the latter 
point the tour continues by palatial steamer 
across Puget Sound to Seattle and making 
various cities to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Tour B. the White Section proceeds across 
the continent via Denver and joins the Red 
Section at San Francisco. From Los Angeles 
the two sections will go together back home 
covering Yosemite Valley, Del Monte, the 
Grand Canyon and intermediate points. The 
cost of the long tour A is $610 to $655 and 
the shorter tour B $530 to $550. The equip- 
ment will be the best the road affords. 
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‘TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


HE ensuing months and years will present many 

opportunities but more obligations to the progres- 
sive trust company. Its services must be made as intensely 
practical, helpful and personal as possible. The giving of 
dependable counsel must be considered as much a matter 
of course as the accurate handling of clerical details. Trust 
funds must be administered with unusual discretion. 
Strenuous cooperation will be a vital factor in rebuilding 
foreign markets. 


Each of the six major departments of the Old Colony 
Trust Company is better prepared today than ever before 
to render its particular kind of specialized service to all 
who may need it. Complete facilities are available for 
every branch of Commercial Banking. Through its Trust 
Department, this company is uncommonly well prepared 
to act in every fiduciary capacity for both corporations 
and individuals. Its Foreign Department can be of great 
value in financing international trade. High standards of 
serviceability obtain also in the Bond, Transfer, and 
Vault Departments. 


By reason of the progressive administration of its 
policies, its position in the field of banking and its thor- 
oughly modern equipment, this company is exception- 
ally well- -qualified to handle the finances of individuals, 
estates and corporations. 


We shall be glad to send you our booklet: 
“© Your Financial Requirements and How 
We Can Meet Them’. "Add ress De} a 


O_p CoLtony JRust CoMPANY 
BOSTON 
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THE PROCESS OF “PUTTING YOUR 
HOUSE IN ORDER’”’ 

An unusually well planned and executed 
campaign has recently been conducted by the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, by which many of the 
customers of the “commercial banks” have 
been induced to set their temporal affairs in 
order against the day when death conveys 
responsibility for administration or distribu- 
tion of estate to other hands. The first step 
in the campaign was the distribution of a 
neatly printed booklet entitled, “Is Your 
House in Order,” which was designed to aid 
customers in perceiving concretely the prob- 
lem of distribution of property after death 
and the importance of proper preparation of 
wills as well as the reasons for naming the 
trust Company as executor and trustee. This 
was followed by a second booklet in which 
was given an outline of the laws of Illinois 
relating to wills, descent of property and the 
alternatives of making proper provision. 

The third step in the campaign was the 
distribution of a “will data” sheet which sug- 
gested essential provisions of a will, means 
for recording special desires and to help at- 
torneys in giving effective legal expression 
to the testator’s wishes. Customers are ad- 
vised to secure the advice of their attorneys 
and to take the matter up jointly with the 
lawyer and the trust officer. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S WILL STILL 
IN EFFECT 

Benjamin Franklin, in a codicil to his will, 
left the sum of $5,000 each to the towns of 
Philadelphia and Boston for charitable pur- 
poses with the provision that after 100 years 
the amounts, including accumulations, should 
be disposed of for public works and charity. 
The first century of the bequest ended Janu- 
ary 1, 1891. Philadelphia declined the be- 
quest but Boston accepted its portion with 
the result that the $5,000 had grown to $431,- 
343, of which the city and State each re- 
ceived $164,680 and $102,088 was set aside 
for reinvestment in continuance of charity. 

BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 
August 5-6—Montana, Helena. 
August 24-25—Kentucky, Louisville. 
September 1—Delaware, Rehoboth. 
September 9-10—New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
September 9-10—Wyoming, Sheridan. 
September 13-14—Farm Mortgage Bankers‘ 

Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 
October 3-S—American Bankers’ Association, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
November—Arizona, Castle Hot Springs. 


Which Do You Prefer? 
“Service” 
or 
“Attention”? 


A combination of both, sincerely 
applied, is our aim in handling 
Memphis BL drafts, i. e., “Atten- 
tive-Service” — attention which is 
constant until the draft is paid; 
service which tries to fulfill every 
requirement of the name. 


You gain by routing your Memphis 
collections direct, and to the 
“U & Pp”. 
Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & Trust COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


In business over 51 years 





THE ERA OF UNDERSTANDING 

The Washington Loan & Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., has issued a leaflet con- 
taining extracts from the address delivered 
by President Harding at the banquet given 
by The New York Commercial, which fea- 
tures the outstanding aim of the present 
Administration, which is, in the words of the 
President, “to inaugurate the era of under- 
standing.” The quoted extracts refer to un- 
derstanding between the nations, between 
the government and the people, between cap- 
tains of industry and the toiling forces, and 
between those who would preserve our form 
of government and those who would destroy 
it. 

Arrangements have practically been com- 
pleted for the expansion of the home office 
of the Washington Loan & Trust Company, 
located at Ninth and F streets, northwest, 
with construction work already in progress. 

Organization of the Charlotte Bank & 
Trust Company of Charlotte, N. C., to have 
a capital of $1,000,000 has been effected. 
Marvin A. Turner, president; Sterling Gray- 
don, vice-president, and J. E. Leach, cashier. 











STANDARDIZED REQUIREMENTS AND PROCEDURE AS 
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TO TRANSFER AND REGISTRATION OF SECURITIES 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 3 APPROVED BY NEW YORK 
STOCK TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 


N the February and March, 1921, issues 
of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine were pub- 
lished the results of the first and second 

Questionnaire sent out to all members of the 

New York Stock Transfer Association by 

the Committee on Standardization. Here- 

with is presented additional methods of pro- 
cedure, practice and requirements, embodied 
in Questionnaire No. 3, recently approved by 
the New York Stock Transfer Association. 
These questionnaires are devised by the 
Committee on Standardization of the asso- 
ciation and submitted for review and 
gestions to all members. The answers en- 
able the committee to determine upon re- 
quirements and procedure to which all mem- 
bers may subscribe. Following is Question- 
naire No. 3 giving questions and answers as 
approved recently by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association : 


sug- 


Questionnaire No. 3 and Approved 
Answers 
No. 1. In the case of securities registered 
thus: “James Doe and John 
mittee of John Roe, an incompetent person,” 
will the of one of the 
suffice or necessary? 


Answer: Both signatures are necessary. 

No. 2. The United States Stamp Tax Law 
provides a method by which a broker may 
certify that he has no “ownership or interest 
in shares transferred, etc.” and thus avoid 
payment of stamp tar. Do you permit any- 
one other than a broker to make this claim 
in same form? 


Doe as Com- 


signature committees 


are both 


Answer: Certification is permitted only by 
those acting as brokers. 


No. 3. Some transfer officers are accepting 


guarantees of assignsments by incorporated 
jirms, same being signed by individual mem- 
bers as “A. P. Wilson & Company, Inc.” 
instead of officially as “A, P. Wilson & Com- 
pany, Inc., A. N. Howe, President. etc.” 


(Editor’s Note: The questions and approved 
answers embodied in Questionnaires No. 1 and 2 
published in previous issues of TRUST COMPANIES 
Magazine, have been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Copies of these pamphlets as well as of Question- 
naire No. 3 will be sent free to subscribers of TRUST 
COMPANIES Magazine on request). 


Should we accept this sort of method instead 
of the legal 

Answer: Signature should be required giv- 
ing name of officer and title. 

No. 4. What suggest cov 
ering a proposed transfer by an attorney if 
the power is not of recent date? 

Answer: Evidence should be submitted 
that the power is still in full force and effect. 

No. 5. Do you permit transfers of securi 
ties from firm to the name 
individual member of the firm? If 80, who 
should execute the assignment and what are 


signature? 


measure can we 


name of of an 


your requirements? 


Answer: Such transfers are permissible 
but all members of the firm must join in the 
execution of the assignment and the names 


of all of the general partners must be fur- 


nished. 


No. 6. Securities registered in the name of 


a decedent whose estate has long since been 
who 
securities form part of a trust es 
created by the decedent's will. Would 


accept trustees o7 


close d are 
that the 
tate 
you 


assigned by trustees claim 


assignment by the 
insist upon appointment of an administrator 
c. t. a., d. b. n. 

Answer: An administrator c. t. a., d. b. n. 
should be appointed or a court order should 
be furnished. In either event the usual waiv- 
ers should be filed. 

No. 7. 
ual 


Securities registered in the individ 
name of a claimed 
belong to the decedent's estate but to a trust 
estate for which he Would 
you accept such a statement and what would 


) 


decedent are not to 


acted as trustee. 


you require: 


Answer: Would require assignment by 
executor of the estate of the decedent, waiv- 
ers, etc., or release from executor and as- 
signment by substituted trustee and waivers. 

No. 8. Do 
curities, the 
with 

Answer: Yes as required by law but the 
practice should be discouraged for the benefit 
of all concerned. 


you accept assignments of sé 
signature to which is writte 


lead pencil? 


*. 2. 2, 
~~ “2 . 
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A Service of Facts 


Through contact with every phase of big business, and as a result of the 
exhaustive and constant study of economic conditions which is essential to 
the safe conduct of a great bank, the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York is able to render to its friends a peculiarly valuable service. 


Broadly speaking, we are in a position to supply authoritative information, 


this service to the fullest extent. 











drawn from original sources, on practically every important matter related 
to commerce and industry, whether national or international. 


Our friends, in this sensitive period of adjustment, are invited to employ 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 





TRUST COMPANY APPOINTED 
EXECUTOR OF FRASER ESTATE 


The American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., in association 
with George L. Starkey, is named as execu- 
tor of the estate of the late Daniel Fraser, 
vice-president of the National Bank of Wash- 
ington, who left property and securities val- 
ued at a total of over $700,000. The will pro- 
vides for numerous benefactions and gifts to 
charities and hospitals. Substantial amounts 
are left either direct or in trust to relatives 
residing in Stamford, Conn., Yonkers, N. Y. 
and in Seotland. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR FOR CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


Paul C. Holter has been appointed person- 
nel director of the Chase National Bank of 
New York. The position is one which calls 
for special qualifications and affords oppor- 
tunities for valuable service. Before joining 
the staff of the Chase National Mr. Holter 
was for four years with W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany, where he had charge of personnel and 
employment matters and supervised the edu- 
cational work. 


TRUST COMPANY FOR STATEN ISLAND 

The trust company idea has taken root 
among the business men of Staten Island and 
a committee is at work obtaining subscrip- 
tions to capital stock. The advantages of a 
live trust company organization were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of representative mer- 
chants and business men. The committee 
is headed by Bertram G. Eadie. 








Do you need an 
Experienced Trust Officer? 


Experienced Trust Company official, 
who is now holding responsible position, 
would consider opportunity to become as- 
sociated with Trust Company or National 
Bank having or contemplating organiza- 
tion of a Trust Department. Position is 
desired which would be commensurate 
with services rendered and responsibility 
assumed, College graduate with legal 
training and thoroughly experienced in 
trust work. Fully qualified to establish or 
conduct Trust Department for National 
3ank and develop opportunities for profit- 
able trust business. Would prefer loca- 
tion in Boston or New England district. 

Address: J. C. M., 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 
55 Liberty St., New York 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Over One Billion 
Dollars 


of policy holders’ money 
has been invested by the 
Insurance Companies of 
the United States and 
Canada, in 


FARM MORTGAGES 


of the type we have 
negotiated for our clients 
for 


Fifty Years Without a Loss 


They are an ideal trust 
investment. We will 
gladly send you particu- 
lars without obligation. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS, Inc. 


Farm MortcaGe BANKERS 
KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS, Treasurer 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Lewistown, Mont. Calgary, Alta. 


MODIFICATION OF RESTRICTIVE TRUST 
COMPANY LAWS IN STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


In the State of Washington trust com 
panies and lawyers have found a mutual 
ground of compromise and co-operation. It 
may be recalled that in 1917 the Legislature 
of that State passed laws which imposed se 
vere restrictions upon trust companies, pro 
hibited them from advertising or personally 
soliciting fiduciary service under penalty of 
forfeiting their trust powers and punishment 
and gross misdemeanor. The trust com 
panies, under the leadership of W. J. Kom 
mers, president of the Union Trust Company 
of Spokane, came together and through the 
Trust Section of the Washington Bankers’ 
Association proceeded to develop a policy of 
conciliation. An attorney was appointed to 
assist in the formulation of advertising mat 
ter that would not only comply with legal 
requirements but would appeal to the good 
will of lawyers. 

At the last session of the Washington 
Legislature changes were secured in the laws 
which materially modify the _ restrictions 
upon trust companies. Such changes were 
secured by joint conferences between repre 
sentatives of trust companies and of the 
local and State bar associations. The Bar 
associations of Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and 
other cities gave their support to the bill 
which was introduced and passed and which 
became effective June 16th. Under such 
amendments the restrictions are removed 
against trust companies personally soliciting 
trusteeships, receiverships, living or testa 
mentary trusts, appointment as assignee and 
trustee in bankruptcy. While the same pro 
hibition continues against advertising that 
trust companies furnish legal advice, con 
struct and prepare wills or do other legal 
work, the penalty has been modified so that 
instead of forfeiting all trust powers the con 
sequence of disobedience is non-permission 
to act as executor, administrator or guar 
dian. The new law also modifies the penalty 
in regard to personal solicitation of execu 
tor, administrator or guardian appointments 

The meetings between representatives of 
trust companies and members of the Bar 
have developed a more friendly and co-opera 
tive feeling than ever existed before, accord 
ing to advices from Washington trust com 
pany officials. The establishment of such 
amicable relations has also induced attorneys 
to recommend to their clients the placing of 
trust companies in the hands of a corporate 
fiduciary and the good will of lawyers has 
become an asset of real value. 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, 


$750,000 .00 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 
organization insure efficient service 





LUT San | 





O. T. Warne, President 
Aucustus V. HEExy, Vice-President Asst. 
H. H. Ponp, Vice-President 

DeWitr Hussett, Sec’y and Treas. 


Resources over - -  $9,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


F. Irvinc Wats, 
Sec’y-Treas. 
Apece H. Kurey, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
H. Doucras Davis, Asst. Secretary 


Russert C. Doerincer, Asst. Treas. 








“KITING CHECKS” IN A NEW AND APPROVED STYLE 


Time saving is a most important factor in 
the transit of out of town bank and trust 
company items and domestic exchanges. It 
is therefore not surprising that banks and 
trust companies are seriously considering the 
use of air-mail service to cut down the “float” 
und save interest as well as providing for 
more immediate credit in sending checks to 
correspondent banks and Federal Reserve 
banks by availing themselves of the speedier 
air routes. A trust company—the Cleveland 
Trust Company—is the first to blaze this new 
trail in banking service. It is no longer an 
experiment with this company but has dem- 
onstrated its success by a very considerable 





saving in interest. It is not unlikely that as 
air-mail routes are established more gener- 
ally, as planned by the Federal postal 
authorities, that more banks and trust com- 
panies will follow the example of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 

At present the Cleveland Trust Company 
air-mail service is limited to transit of items 
drawn on its correspondent banks and the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Chicago. The mail 
plane reaches Chicago before 1 o’clock, in 
time for credit to be allowed on the checks it 
carries. The plane leaves Cleveland each 
morning at 9.30, so that items are credited 
in Chicago the same day before the clear- 
ings in that city are closed. Formerly 
the Cleveland Trust Company sent 
its items by train arriving in Chi- 
cago for clearance the following day, 
thus losing one day’s interest. Now 
the company searches its mail every 
morning and when Chicago items are 
fairly large the air mail is used, 
while smaller items are sent by 
train. The postage in each case is 
the same. The air-mail items are 
also sent by special delivery at the 
Chicago end to prevent delays. 

Should night air-mail service be 
established to New York the Cleve- 
land Trust Company plans to send 
its checks on New York that way. At 
present, however, an hour is lost on 
the way east because of the change 
from Eastern to Central time and 
checks would reach New York after 


» 


TRANSMITTING Out OF TOWN BANK ITEMS BY AIR-MAIL ROUTE = p.m., when banks there close. 





For your customers 
who are going abroad 


C le E advantages of The Equi- 
table’s Dollar Letter of Credit 
and special Travel Service Bureau 
are being advertised in national 
magazines whose combined cir- 
culation is over 1,500,000—the 
type of people who travel abroad 
for pleasure or business. 


Among them are your own 
customers and other residents of 
your territory. We are telling 
them that this Letter of Credit— 
entitling them to the unusual con- 
venience of a real foreign travel 


service—may be obtained at their 
local bank— your bank. 


If you wish to profit from this 
advertising, we are prepared to 
furnish you with our Letter of 
Credit bearing the name of your 
bank. We also will supply you in 
quantity with a Book of Indication, 
Traveler's Code and Traveler’s 
Primer, the latter booklet also 


bearing your own imprint. 


For further particulars write to 
our Foreign Travel Department, 
37 Wall Street, New York. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Lonpbon 


3 King William Street, E.C.4 


Paris 
23 Rue de la Paix 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 
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@ Hie World Today ® 


By Wm. Rhodes Hervey 
Vice-President Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 


If bankers will furnish their clients who are com- 
ing to Los Angeles or other points in Southern 
California with cards of letters of introduction to 
the officers of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank they will be aided in- establishing their 
financial home and through this-connection will 
make their stay, whether for a short or Jong period, 
a pleasant one in many ways. This bank not only 
provides a large de mental banking service, 
including a complete Trust Department, but it is 
also in a position to render services to visitors 
outside of banking functions. 


They will be put in touch with those who can 
readily aid them in obtaining a home,. which is of 
the greatest importance on account.of the opens 
situation, and will supply them with guided an 
maps of the city and automobile routes in Southern 
California. 


The officers of this bank will be glad to ex- 
tend every possible courtesy to the friends 
and patrons of bankers in every community 
in the United States. 


Bret National Bank ., Lee 


les Trust 
of LosAngeles © and Bank 





HINTS ON EXPORT TRANSLATIONS 

The Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, through its foreign trade department, 
has made an exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion to practical financial literature by issu- 
ing a brochure entitled “Hints on Export 
Translations.” The little volume is primarily 
intended as a simple working formula for 
those embarking on foreign trade. In a fore- 
word by Dean Herman Schneider of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the need of greater care 
in translating foreign correspondence = or 
documents, is discussed as follows: 

“The little things count tremendously in 
foreign trade. Every nation is punctilious 
in some unexpected way; and ignorance, on 
the part of an American business man, of 
another nation’s significant observances is 
often interpreted as gross and comprehensive 
boorishness. 

“Every business man makes a studied effort 
to create a favorable impression in his mar- 
keting approach, and yet the most common 
and inexcusable blunders creep into his for- 
eign correspondence. Good intentions be- 
come bad manners, and the wealth of thought 
put into the product becomes ludicrous ig- 
norance through a slip of language or a vio- 
lation of foreign custom.” 





Battles 
of Business 


Battles of business are won by 
preparation and co-operation. The 
former includes the building of an 
acquaintance and a reserve of cash 
on deposit. The latter means get- 
ting the bank’s aid in fortifying your 
enterprise, strengthening its out- 
posts, or in planning and carrying 
on a vigorous campaign for new 
business. 

In your campaign for new busi- 
ness, you are cordially invited to 
make full use of our facilities and the 
complete financial Service we have 
to offer. 


THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Total Resources over Sixty-four Million Dollars 








CONVENTION PROGRAM OF AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


Fully fifteen hundred delegates are ex- 
pected to attend the forthcoming annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing to be held at Minneapolis July 19th to 
22d. The program of speakers has not yet 
been fully arranged but acceptances indicate 
one of the most interesting gatherings in the 
history of the Institute. Among the speakers 
will be W. D. Simmons of the Associated 
Simmons Hardware Companies, St. Louis, 
E. W. Decker, president of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, John H. Pue- 
licher, president of the Marshall and Llsley 
Bank, Milwaukee; A. A. Crane, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Minne- 
apolis, Charles Donnelly, president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, Joseph 
Chapman, founder of the Institute’s oldest 
Chapter; Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, foreign 
trade advisor of the First National Bank, 
Chicago, and D. C. Wills, Federal Reserve 
Agent at Cleveland. 


G. C. Trumbull and Harry Knox have been 
appointed assistant treasurers of the New 
York Trust Company. 
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THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Minneapolis 


Specializing in MINNESOTA AND NORTHWESTERN 
MUNICIPALS YIELDING FROM 5! to 7% 


Affiliated with the Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 





OPERATION OF TRUST DEPARTMENTS 
BY NATIONAL BANKS 


An interesting summary of the growth 
and legal status of trust departments con- 
ducted by National banks was embodied in 
the report submitted at the recent Pinehurst 
meeting of the National Bank Division of 
the American Bankers’ Association by E. L. 
Mattson, chairman of the Committee of Trust 
Departments of National banks. The report 
lays emphasis upon the development of close- 
co-operation, harmonious relation and ex- 
change of information -between trust com- 
panies and National banks in the develop- 
ment of trust business. At the present time 
there are 1,390 National banks operating 
trust departments and during 1920 there 
were 246 original grants and 25 supplemen- 
tary applications acted favorably upon by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Decisions have 
been handed down in the highest courts 
which establish the unquestioned right of 
fiduciary activities of National banks. 

It is suggested that National banks with 
trust departments adopt a plan of publicity 
similar to that in which the Trust Company 
Division is now engaged in. The question of 
fees for fiduciary service is also discussed 
and the schedule adopted by the Trust Com- 
pany Division is recommended as a basis. 


SOUND BANKING SENTIMENTS 

The Garfield National Bank of New York 
places special stress in its policies and pub- 
licity on conscientious and helpful service to 
its customers and the community of which it 
is the center. “A true banker,” says the Gar- 
field National, “is a manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of friendship and service. The dol- 
lars and cents are incidental. A bank’s chief 
duty is to foster the prosperity of its com- 
munity. To do its duty it must be a bank 
for the builders of business.” 


FAMILIARIZING WOMEN WITH BANKING 
AND TRUST REQUIREMENTS 

Advancement 

only 


of women comprehends not 
equality of citizenship under the 
law but also greater influence and responsi- 
bility in and financial as well as 
professional activities. A new era of oppor- 
tunity has opened up for women and it is en- 
cumbent upon progressive bank and trust 
company management to co-operate in fur- 
therance of the emancipation of womanhood 
especially from the condition of helplessness 
and lack of familiarity with financial and 
banking requirements. Trust companies are 
especially privileged to aid women in this 
respect because of their confidential trust 
services in the administration of estates and 
fiduciary appointments. 


business 


The Guardian Savings & Trust Company of 
Cleveland has devised a new plan of help- 
fulness and to women which offers 
a good example for trust companies to “go 
and do likewise.” The management has ar 
ranged a series of talks and provides speak- 
ers for women’s clubs on such subjects as ele 
mentary banking, what a bank does, especial- 
ly for women and what every woman ought 
to know wills. Already a number of 
Women’s Clubs in Cleveland have availed 
themselves of such service. It is likewise of 
interest to that women have 
themselves apt pupils. 


service 


about 


note shown 


very 


The Bond Department of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York is offering an 
issue of $450,000 village of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, 6 per cent. gold coupon or registered 
water bonds, yielding 5.80 per cent., due June 
1, 1927, and exempt from Federal 
and New Jersey taxes. 

John J. has been appointed 
an assistant secretary of the Fidelity-Inter- 
national Trust Company of New York City. 


income 


Kearns, Jr. 
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UNITED WELFARE CAMPAIGN IN HAWAII 


The spirit which strives for community 
service and efficient centralization as well as 
application of funds for charitable and pub- 
lic welfare activities, has found a most suc- 
cessful vehicle for expression and stimulated 
activity in America’s mid-Pacific territorial 
possession, the Hawaiian Islands. The gen- 
eral inmrpression conveyed by tourists from 
the mainland is that Hawaii is a tropical 
paradise where Nature is so lavish in her 
gifts as to make ample provision for human 
needs. This is in general a true description. 
But anyone who knows the Hawaiian condi- 
tions knows also that its people have prob- 
lems calling for welfare and kindred work 
and that the spirit of helpfulness and de- 
sire to elevate the standards of living is very 
pronounced. 

Trust companies will be interested in the 
successful methods which have been devel- 
oped in Honolulu for advancing the com- 
munity welfare movement because of the 
close relationship of such work with the pur- 
pose of Community Trusts and Foundations 
under which trust companies function as 
trustees in many mainland cities. One of 
the first trust companies to adopt this plan 
was the Hawaiian Trust Company of Hono- 
lulu which established the Hawaiian Foun- 
dation established in the year 1916. While 
the United Welfare Campaign which has be- 
come a fixture in Honolulu during the past 
three years, is conducted along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines, it avails itself of similar fune- 
tions by appointment of the Hawaiian Trust 
Company as treasurer to handle and disburse 
funds. J. R. Galt, vice-president of that 
company is also chairman of the executive 
committee of the United Welfare Campaign 
which has eliminated waste in securing nec- 
essary funds for welfare organizations, has 
aroused a stronger community spirit than 
ever before existed and has brought about 
more intelligent and effective employment of 
funds. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, 
composed of leading men of Hawaii, took the 
initiative through its Charities and Social 
Welfare Committee and appointed an execu- 
tive committee to take charge of the United 
Welfare Campaign three years ago. The ob- 
ject was to do away with constant, promis- 
cuous solicitation and to raise needed funds 
in an orderly and systematic way. Commit- 


tees and teams were organized composed of 
men and women who canvassed designated 
districts including every citizen of the Island 
of Oahu. Drives were fixed so as not to 
interfere with holiday trade and_ inspira- 
tional meetings were held daily. This year’s 
drive was made in behalf of twenty-three 
welfare organizations having a total budget 
of $829,251. Through the campaign the quota 
for this year, for example, amounting to 
$375,000 was exceeded by a_ substantial 
amount with 28,730 subscribers, the differ- 
ence between the amount raised and required 
coming from invested funds, endowments and 
membership dues. 

Sound businesslike methods are pursued. 
A form of budget is in use which is furnished 
to each participating organization with 
standard form of voucher, statement show- 
ing receipts and disbursements, proper audit, 
ete. A special committee of trained experts 
keeps in touch with various organizations, 
particularly the Children’s Homes. The 
Chamber of Commerce proceeds on the plan 
of not merely supplying funds but also ren- 
dering practical co-operation. In connection 
with the Children’s Homes active measures 
are taken to securing laws for establishment 
of a better juvenile court with trained work- 
ers and probation officers. It is also proposed 
to establish a “clearing house” hospital or 
sanitarium to which children will first be 
sent before being allowed to go into chil- 
dren’s homes. Record cards are in use coy- 
ering history of each child and other data. 

All funds needed for permanent improve- 
ments for these welfare organizations and all 
funds needed by other organizations, not 
coming under the United Welfare Campaign, 
are to be raised only after receiving the 
formal approval of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and with the understanding that so- 
licitation for such funds will be confined to 
the members and friends of the organizations 
and not by a systematic organized drive. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has de- 
cided that the First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany of Milwaukee as successor of the 
former First Trust Company and Wisconsin 
Trust Company is entitled to refund of the 
amount deposited as indemnity fund with the 
State Treasury in excess of $100,000 repre- 
sented by the deposits of the merged trust 
companies. 
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DEVELOPING FIDUCIARY BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 625) 
some instances struggling with a heavy bur- 
den of safe keeping accounts 
charge is made for the care of securities. 
These are an inheritance from the days 
when the National banks as a general rule 
allowed no interest and 
where necessary to 
retain business. This situation will, of course, 
have to be cleaned up gradually. 


where no 


on bank balances 


other inducements were 


Coming to the question of administration, 
the task of fitting the trust department into 
the general scheme of a National or a State 
bank is a novel experience for most of us 
and illustrates the difficulty of “teaching an 
old dog new tricks.” The trust officer must 
first bring his associates in the other depart- 
ments of the bank to realize that it does not 
follow that the methods which are used in 
the conduct of the banking business in gen- 
eral can be applied with success to the trust 
department where the history of every trans- 
action must be completely recorded for fu- 
ture reference. The recording of the various 
events in the life of a trust requires a certain 
amount of vision and an ability to gauge the 
effect on the mind of the reader say twenty 
years thereafter, when the circumstances sur- 
rounding any given 
long forgotten. 


transaction have been 

Those of us who are engaged in working 
virgin soil will realize the importance to be 
attached to the selection of the personnel 
of the department and in bringing all the 
members to feel what for want of a better 
term, might be described as the atmosphere 
of the trust department. Modern systems 
have done much to relieve the tension on 
the mind of the responsible head of the trust 
department but there are many features of 
the work which are not susceptible of card 
indexing and the finished product in the 
shape of a well administered estate passing 
into the hands of its owners gives little evi- 
dence of the worry and anxiety it may have 
caused the conscientious trust officer who is 
charged with seeing that the testator’s wishes 
have been carried out. 


2 


2, 
bd 


bd & 

J. T. Stewart has been elected president 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Dr. E. H. Holmes becomes 
man of the board of directors. 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, W. A. Henderson, formerly as- 
sistant treasurer, was appointed treasurer. 


chair- 


Pittsburgh 


FIDELITY TITLE ANDIRUST ©. 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Acts in all trust capacities 
Trust accounts managed 


$90,000,000 


Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6,700,000. 
Handles checking 
accounts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 

Excellent progress and continued large vol 
ume of business is reported by the First Wis- 
consin National Bank of Milwaukee of which 
Oliver C. Fuller is president. The last offi- 
cial statement of the bank shows aggregate 
resources of $110,302,541 with loans and dis- 
counts of $79,731,000; cash and due from 
banks, $19,171,000; U. S. Government securi- 
ties, $5,510,000; investment securities, 
511,000; acceptances and letters of credit, 
$1,373,000. total $73,922,000 with 
capital of $6,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $3,402,000. 


$2. - 


Deposits 


Organization of the Carolina Banking & 
Trust Company which is to open for business 
September Ist in Elizabeth City, N. C., 
been completed. The company will start 
with $250,000 capital and occupy its own 
building. Dr. A. L. Pendleton is president. 

Martin A. Boyd has been elected president 
of the Brattleboro Trust Company of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and Charles A. Boyden, formerly 
treasurer, becomes vice-president. 

The Attorney General of Missouri has 
ruled that banks and trust companies can- 
not accept Liberty bonds on deposit but only 
for safekeeping. 


has 
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Important essentials in the service offered by 
the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 
ness. We have maintained the first through our 
existence of more than a century. The second is 
assured through our foreign, trust and investment 
services, which supplement our regular commercial 
banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . . . . $25,000,000 
Deposits, December 29, 1920 . . . . $224,000,000 











R. P. BREWER TO HEAD 
“OIL BANK OF AMERICA” 


It was with exceeding reluctance that di- 
rectors of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., recently accepted the resig- 
nation of R. P. Brewer, vice-president of 
that company, who has been elected presi- 
dent of the Exchange National Bank of 
Tulsa, Okla., succeeding Earl W. Sinclair, 
who goes to New York as president of the 
Sinclair Oil Corporation. 

Mr. Brewer came to Kansas City in 1917 
as vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce which was recently consolidated 
with the Commerce Trust Company. At that 
time Mr. Brewer was an officer or director of 
twenty-five banks in Oklahoma. For ten 
years previous he had been actively engaged 
in banking as cashier and president of the 
First National Bank of McAllister, Okla. He 
was born in Muskogee, the son of a Methodist 
minister, and after being graduated from 
Southwestern University of Texas at the age 
of 19, Mr. Brewer organized the First Na- 
tional Bank of Checota, Okla., and later the 
First National Bank of Quinten. 

Probably no banker in Kansas City has a 
wider personal acquaintance among bankers 
in Oklahoma than Mr. Brewer. The Ex- 


change National of Tulsa is known as the 
“Oil Bank of America” from the fact that its 
officers and directors are men of wide ex- 
perience in oil banking and Mr. Brewer has 
been associated with them in many of the 
largest oil financing operations in the Mid- 
Continent. 


REASSURING CROP PROSPECTS 

The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, in its June “Digest of Trade Condi- 
tions” dwells upon the effect of improved 
crop conditions on the business situation in 
general, as follows: 

“As the prosperity of any large country 
is vitally affected by its agricultural produc- 
tion, the reports coming from many authori- 
tative sources indicating a big crop of winter 
wheat, rye and hay must be considered an 
exceptionally bright spot on the horizon of 
business. The fact that spring plowing and 
spring planting have progressed much far- 
ther than is usual at this time of the year 
is good evidence that the farmers are on the 
job and that those, who are short of money 
because of falling prices on their products, 
have found some way to employ and pay ad- 
ditional help. Once these crops are har- 
vested, business must improve.” 
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The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
more than $1,000,000. 


Authorized by law to act in any 
Trust capacity. 


Correspondence 


on local conditions 
cordially invited 


Value of property under our care, management 
and control $35,000,000. 


Hawaiian Trust Company, Ltd. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 





MISCELLANEOUS The Allston Trust Company has been « 

The New York University, School of Com- ganized at Allston, Mass., with a representa- 
merce. Accounts and Finance. announces a tive board of directors and complement 
summer course on “Banking Practice” to be officers. 
conducted July 5th to August 13th, 
at 90 Trinity Place, which is a con- 
venient location for men employed 
in downtown banks and trust com- 
panies who wish to avail them- 
selves of this course of practical 
study. 

Trustees of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion announce that an additional 
fund of $17,400,000 has been placed 
at the disposal of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Pittsburgh and the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

The Raleigh Banking and Trust 
Company has opened for business 
at Beckley, W. Va., with E. C. Min- 
ter, president; E. E. Huddleston and 
R. G. Ross, vice-presidents and J. 
Hugh Miller, cashier. 

E. Leslie Long has been appointed 
trust officer of the Clarksburg Trust 
Company of Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Mr. Long was formerly’ State 


BOWLING ALLEY MAINTAINED BY THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
Treasurer. FOR THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF EMPLOYEES OF THAT. INSTITUTION 
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SECURITIES 


THEIR PURCHASE AND THEIR SALE 


The Special Securities Department of The 
Continental and Commercial Banksof Chicago 
executes orders for sales and purchases of 
securities (on behalf of customers and corre- 
spondents) on all exchanges. A minimum 
commission on these transactions is charged 
by intermediaries. We make no charge for 
the service we render. 


Securities are exchanged from temporary form 
into permanent form at a cost covering only 
transportation expenses. 


Payment is made to brokers and bond houses 
for securities purchased direct by our cus- 
tomers and these securities handled in accor- 
dance with their wishes. 


The department also handles on an actual 
cost basis the registration, transfer and con- 
version of Liberty issues. 


You are cordially invited to utilize this 
department. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Service 
Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 





SMM NANAIMO 
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INCORPORATED 1864 






SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200:000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$2,895,000 
OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 
ViICE-PREs. ARTHUR C. GIBSON SECRETARY 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P. SPAMER 
H. H. M. LEE 

JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 


20 VICE-PRES 
- 30 VICE-PREs. 
4TH Vice-PrREes 
TREASURER 
GEORGE R. TUDOR - 
ROLAND L. MILLER 
ALBERT PF. STROBEL 






CLARENCE 8B. TUCKER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE 
CASHIER 
- ASST, CASHIER 
- REAL ESTATE OFFicEeR 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 











DIRECTORS 


HM. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 






NEW PLAN FOR INCREASING LOANING 
POWER OF TRUST COMPANY 

The Commercial Savings Bank and Trust 

Company of Toledo, O., has adopted a plan 


of setting aside a group of first mortgages 
from its general assets against certificates 
of participation sold to investors. This 


not only offers an attractive investment for 
persons of limited means but also enables 
the trust company to turn over its loaning 
power more rapidly. 

To inaugurate the plan the trust company 
set aside $50,000 worth of first 
coming due about the same time 
proximating a period of two years. These 
mortgages are turned over to the trust de- 
partment as trustee which gives a receipt or 
legal acknowledgment. The trust depart- 
ment issues against these mortgages the cer- 
tifieates of participation in denominations of 
$200, $500 and $1,000, such certificates yield- 
ing 6 per cent. interest. The certificates are 
not the general obligation of the bank, the 
payment of interest and principal depend- 
ing entirely upon the collection of the group 
of mortgages against which they are issued. 

Certificates run for a period of two years 
and the mortgages are selected with this in 
view. If any mortgage is paid over before 
that time provision is made so that another 
may be substituted or the trust company may 
put in cash at the same rate. The cash re- 
ceived in exchange for certificates is handed 
over to the bank and reduces the face value 
of its receipt for the mortgages. This per- 
mits the money to be loaned again on other 
first mortgages. The mortgages set aside are 
of a group bearing 7 per cent. interest. The 
trust company derives its profit from the 
margin between that paid to the holders of 
the certificates and the amount paid by the 
borrower who gives the mortgage. 


mortgages 


and ap- 





BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 


JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 


MERITS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST 
Popular and favorable 

manifested in the New 
Trust through a dignified 
structive advertising 


interest is being 
York 
campaign of in- 
forth its pur- 
Although primarily 
based upon the principles applied by Judge 
Goff in connection with the Cleveland Foun 


Community 


setting 


poses and advantages. 


dation the New York organization has two 
distinctive features, namely provision for 


multiple trusteeship and a Distribution Com- 

mittee of eleven instead of five members. 
The high regard in which the New York 

Community Trust is held by leading men and 


women of New York, including merchants, 
attorneys, public officials, bankers, social] 
workers and others, is manifested in letters 


addressed by Acting Director Frank J. Par- 
sons and which have been reprinted in pam- 
phiet form. 
selves in 


Among those who express them- 
unqualified terms regarding the 
merits and possibilities of this Trust are 
Otto T. Bannard, Dr. Royal 8S. Copeland, 
Morgan J. O’Brien, Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
Alfred E. Marling, Judge Henry G. Ward, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, R. Fulton Cutting, Her 
bert F. Gunnison, Edwin R. A 
Seligman, Darwin P. Kingsley, Clarence H. 
Kelsey, Charles H. Johnson, George Gordon 
tattle, Willard V. King, Lewis L. Clarke, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Ernst C. Meyer, George 
W. Perkins, Alvin W. Krech and others. 


Professor 





A Community Trust has been established 
in Atlanta, Georgia, similar to those created 
in nearly forty other under which 
trust companies function as trustees. Th 
Fourth National Bank is trustee under the 
Atlanta Community Trust. 


cities 
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A Bank Built On 
A Nation’s Commerce 


HIS bank was established in 1856 for the purpose of 
furthering the commercial life of the nation. Its 
organization and experience have been built on the 
bed-rock of the country’s commerce and it is in the 
capacity of a commercial bank that it is best qualified 
to act for financial institutions the country over. 


THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 





OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENTS, REGISTRARS, ETC. 


Among the recent appointments of trust 
companies and banks of New York City in 
the capacities of transfer agents and regis 
trars are the following: 

United States Mortgage and Trust. Com- 
pany has been appointed registrar of the 
capital stock of the Rose of Sharon Oil Com- 
pany, transfer agent of the capital stock 
of the Air-O-Mix Company and registrar of 
common and preferred stock of Dressel Mfg. 
Corporation. 

The Guaranty Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the preferred vot- 
ing trust certificates and for the prior prefer- 
ence stock trust certificates of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company; 
transfer agent of first preferred stock 
of the Kansas City Power & Light Company ; 
transfer agent of stock of the Dressel Manu- 
facturing Corporation; transfer agent of 
first preferred stock of the Kansas City 
Power and Light Company. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of the stock of the West- 
field Manufacturing Company. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee of the Kelly-Spring- 


field Tire Company $10,000,000 8 per cent 
sinking fund gold notes due May 15, 1931 and 
transfer agent for 200,000 shares Class A 
stock and 800,000 shares Class B stock of 
the Maxwell Motor Corporation; trustee 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, $30,- 
000,000 ten-year 8 per cent. sinking fund 
gold debentures, due May 1, 1931. 

Metropolitan Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of the capital stock 
of the Morris Tobacco Stemming Corpora- 
tion, a Delaware Corporation consisting of 
100,000 shares without nominal or par value. 

The Irving National Bank has been ap- 
pointed depositary registrar of an issue of 
5 per cent. collateral obligations of the Van 
Dyck estate. 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed depositary for the capital stock of 
the Ziegler Oil Corporation under a voting 
trust agreement dated June 1, 1921. 

The Central Union Trust Co. has been ap- 
pointed fiscal agents of State of Georgia. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed fiscal agent for the State of Idaho. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
has been appointed transfer agent of the 
stock of the Glen Alden Coal Company. 
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New Export Problems 


Mere order-taking in foreign trade has had its day. 
Though our shipments of foods, merchandise and 
raw materials over-seas continue large, bankers 
and exporters in every line recognize that the turn 
in the tide has come. 


In future, goods that go abroad must first be sold. 
Customers must be sought, studied, served. Markets 
must be developed on a basis of information and 
analysis even more exact than those required in 
securing export business in the past. 


In making contacts with unfamiliar markets—in 
keeping touch with changing conditions—in carry- 
ing out the financial or shipping operations required 
in over-seas transactions—the Irving’s Foreign Trade 
and Foreign Service Divisions may be able to 
supply you and your clients with just the informa- 
tion, counsel or aid you need. For export bankers 


and merchants, Irving service spans all seas. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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New York City 


PRICE STABILIZATION AND STOCK 
MARKET 

Security markets in common with trade 
and industry are still seeking a definite price 
level which shall be generally acceptable as 
the precursor to genuine improvement and 
activity. The vulnerable character of secur- 
ity prices was again in evidence during the 
eurrent month of June when many industrial 
shares were forced to new low levels for 
the present year with rails joining in the 
downward movement but displaying more 
rallying force. Among industrial 
which scored new low records for the year 
were U. S. Steel common, Republic Iron and 
Steel, Lackawanna Steel and Crucible Steel. 

The New York stock market has become 
super-sensitive to announcements of the pass- 
ing of dividends which exert a controlling 
influence on market sentiment. While the 
foreign situation makes itself manifest from 
time to time as in the recent abrupt fall in 
New York exchange on all the principal 
European centers, notably sterling which de- 
clined to as low as $3.75%, attributed to ac- 
cumulation of dollar credits by the Repara- 
tions Commission, the market is swayed 
chiefly by the domestic industrial situation. 
The steel and iron industry is especially un- 
responsive to constructive factors. U. 8. 
Steel during May showed another drop of 
362,737 The feeling 


issues 


32,737 tons in unfilled orders. 
is, however, that the month of June will 
mark the low ebb in industrial affairs. 

The weakness in stocks is reflected in the 
high and low average during the first fort- 
night in June which shows that the average 
price of fifty industrial and railroad stocks 
fluctuated from a high point of 68.74 on June 
2d to the low average of 63.88 on June 10th 
and as compared with the high average of 
73.13 for the present year recorded May 6th. 
Bond prices, despite the general assumption 
that values must inevitably rise, declined, in 
daily range for 40 issues, from 69.41 on May 


24th to 67.883 on June 10th. Transactions in 
stocks on the New York exchange aggregated 
17,032,150 shares for the month of May, rep- 
resenting an increase of 1,758,780 shares as 
compared with the previous month. 

Price stabilization is the one essential fac- 
tor upon which the security markets are 
waiting. The indexes obtained from various 
mercantile and Government agencies indicate 
that the basis of such stabilization is not 
far distant with five groups of products ad- 
vancing in May as against five groups show- 
ing decline and three remaining unchanged. 


WHAT THE STATISTICAL SUMMARIES 
REVEAL 

One of the most notable developments in 
the financial and business situation is the 
continued large volume of new capital issues. 
Total new offerings during April for foreign 
government, corporate and municipal account 
aggregated $518,369,000, including the $230,- 
000,000 Northern-Pacifie-Great Northern joint 
convertible bonds. New financing of railroad 
and industrial corporations for May indi- 
cated a total of $177,637,000. During May 
a total of 857 new corporations were author- 
ized with authorized capital of $601,000,000. 
A cheering sign is the decrease in the num- 
ber of business failures during May when 
suspensions numbered 1,338 as compared with 
1,446 in the previous month, although total 
liabilities show increase of 6.3 per cent. in 
amount. Bradstreet’s commodity price index 
records a reduction of only 1.9 per cent. for 
May. According to Department of Labor sta- 
tistics the number of unemployed showed a 
gain of half of one per cent. during May. 

Latest reports indicate an almost unprece- 
dented reduction in cotton acreage while the 
yield of wheat, despite deterioration promises 
to be about 40,000,000 bushels larger than 
last year. Production of pig iron during 
May aggregated 1,221,221 tons as compared 
with 1,193,041 tons during April. Condition 


of the railroads is far from reassuring not- 


withstanding the cut in rail employees’ 
wages. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS............. 
ig Serr eee 






.... $15,000,000 
..-++++ $170,000,000 


Forty-three branches in New York City 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 






TRUST OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION DINNER 

The last dinner of the season was tendered 
May 24th at the Hotel Astor by the New York 
City Association of Trust Companies and 
Banks in Their Fiduciary Capacities with 
Joseph N. Babcock, president of the associa- 
tion, acting as toastmaster. The dinner was 
not followed by a general meeting as in the 
ease of previous functions, but was confined 
to two formal addresses. Mr. F. H. Goff, 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company 
and author of the Community Trust or Foun- 
dation Plan which has been quite generally 
adopted throughout the country, delivered an 
address on “The Dead Hand,’ which ap- 
pears in another part of this issue of Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine. The only other 
speaker was Mr. Julius Henry Cohen, chair- 
man of the Committee on Unlawful Practice 
of the Law of the New York County Law- 
yers’ Association, who spoke on “Trust Com- 
panies, Banks and Lawyers.” Mr. Horace 
F. Poor, vice-president of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank, chairman of the dinner 
committee. 


was 


BANKING NEEDS OF A GREAT BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY 

A number of notable newspaper display 
advertisements have recently been put out 
by the Irving National Bank of New York 
which describe the scope of that institution’s 
banking service. Indicative of the volume of 
business conducted by the Irving it cleared 
last year for its customers and for its own 
account a total of thirty-three billions of dol- 
lars, exceeding by one-third the present 
National debt. This business comprehends 
world-wide service which is conveniently 
placed at the command of New York’s busi- 
community through nine complete 
branch offices each equipped as a unit. The 
special features of service developed by the 
Irving are those relating to overseas trade, 
bill of lading facilities, investments and every 
modern and fiduciary service. 


hess 





TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


JAMES H. PERKINS BECOMES PRESIDENT 
OF FARMERS LOAN & TRUST CO. 


On June 16th Mr. James H. Perkins as 
sumed his new duties as president of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New 
York, succeeding Mr. Edwin S. Marston wh 


completed a ¢ 
company of 


mtinuous association with 
thirty-eight 
been president since 1898. 


the 
years and who has 
Mr. Marston’s r¢ 
tirement is due to own insistence an 
desire to be relieved of the responsible tasks 
which attach to the office of the oldest and ons 
of the largest trust companies in the United 
States. Directors of the company endeavore 
to prevail upon Mr. Marston to remain at his 
post until next year when the Farmers Loa! 
& Trust Company will complete one hundre 
years of existence. 

Mr. Perkins, the new president, is 
five years of age New 
land ancestry experience in 
and trust work and the 
which he has achieved in his various official 
connections, give assurance that the futur 
of the senior American-trust company is i 
good hands 

Frederick elected a direct 
of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 
the annual election and all retiring directors 
were re-elected. 


NON-RESIDENT TAX ON INCOME 
The Court of Appeals has rendered a di: 
cision upholding the constitutionality of th: 
section of the New York income tax lay 
which taxes earnings of non-residents whic! 
saves to the State about $10,000,000 collected 
from non-residents. The question was 4d: 
cided in a test case brought by George A 
Stafford, an exporter, with his place of bus 
ness in New York but a resident of Connecti 
cut. The court affirmed the claim of th« 
State officials that the original statute was 
void only in part and that its invalidity had 
been remedied when, in 1920, the Legislature 
granted to non-residents the same exemptions 

accorded to New York residents. 


his 


forty 
Eng 
banking 


and comes from 
His 


company success 


Osborh was 
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Remittances 
to Poland 


NDER a newsystem inaugurated by the Polish 
Government, all remittances to Poland from 
America by draft, general money order and cable, 


must be senton official Polish Government forms. 


The Polish Government has appointed this 
Company its Fiscal Agent in America for the 
distribution of official remittance forms, the pro- 
mulgation of rates of exchange, and the receipt 


of dollar cover forall exchange that may be issued. 


This new system is designed to insure prompt 
delivery of remittances. In case of non-delivery 
the full dollar amount is refunded to the remitter, 
less a fee to cover postage and other expense, 
not to exceed five per cent. 


Official forms may be had on application. 


A circular giving detailed information will be 
sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
ot New York 


PotisH REMITTANCE DIVISION 


140 Broadway, New York. 
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Che Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 57 BROADWAY 


CAPITAL - : 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


DEPOSITS (April 28, 1921) 


$15,000,000 
20,133,000 
. 320,285,000 


OFFICERS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 


ALBERT H. WicGcr!n, President 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Cari J. SCHMIDLAPP 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
REEVE SCHLEY 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS 
RoBert I. BARR 


COMPTROLLER 
THOMAS RITCHIE 


Asst. VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Epwin A. LEE 
WILLIAM E. Purpy 
GrorGE H. SAYLOR 
M. HappEN HoweELti 


CASHIER 
WrLuraM P. HOLLy 


DIRECTORS 


Henry W. CANNON 
A. Barton HEPBURN 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Joun J. MITCHELL 
Guy E. Tripp 

James N. HILt 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
SaMuEL H. MILLER 
Epwarp R. TINKER 
Epwarp T. NICHOLS 
NEwcomMB CARLTON 
FREDERICK H. EcKER 
Eucene V. R. THAYER 


CaRL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
GERHARD M. DaHL 
ANDREW FLETCHER 
WiutaM B. THompson 
REEVE SCHLEY 
KENNETH F. Woop 
H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
WittiaM M. Woop 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, and 
shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and 


Indentures of Trust. Depositary under re-organization and other agreements. 
and Fiscal Agent for Corporations and Individuals. 


tary Trusts. Trustee under Life Trusts. 


Custodian of securities 


Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamen- 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK IN ITS 
NEW BUILDING 
Occupying a conspicuous locality in the 
lower financial district of Manhattan the new 
building of the Seaboard National Bank at 
Broad and Beaver streets, was recently for- 


mally opened for business. The structure 
was awarded first prize as the best building 
erected in New York during 1920 by the 
Downtown League. The architect was Al- 
fred C. Bossom and it is interesting to note 
that in its construction all the material came 
from this country. The style of the building 
is of the Roman Corinthian type, the banking 
room worked in Tennessee marble and bronze 
with American walnut finishing. On the 
right of the entrance is a sculptured figure 
of Paul Revere and on the left a sculptured 
figure of Sergeant York. 

The Seaboard National has had a remark- 
able growth since its organization, January 
1, 1883. Its deposits have increased from 
$1,542,000 to $68,000,000 during thirty-eight 
years. Its original capital of $500,000 was 
increased November, 1905, to $1,000,000, the 
increase being in the form of a stock divi- 
dend, and in April, 1921, its capital was again 
increased to $3,000,000, giving the bank a 
eapital, surplus and undivided profits of 
more than $8,200,000. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ 
CONVENTION 

Addresses on timely and practical banking 
subjects were featured at the annual con- 
vention of the New York State Bankers’ As- 
sociation held in Atlantic City, June 23d and 
24th. Governor Benjamin Strong of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York described 
his observations and impressions of economic 
and financial conditions in the course of his 
recent trip around the world. “Public Confi- 
dence” was the subject of an inspirational 
address by Richard H. Lee, counsel National 
Vigilance Committee, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
spoke on “International Reconstruction” ; 
Captain Grant Williams on “Identifications” ; 
Trust Officer Edwin Gibbs of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York on “Trust De- 
partments in Banks”; and Hon. D. R. Cris- 
singer, Comptroller of the Currency on “The 
Comptroller’s Point of View.” Vice-President 
Frank L. Hilton of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company of New York led the discus- 
sion of practical banking topics. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of C. H. 
Wilmerding as an assistant manager of the 
Chicago office of the company. 
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Send for this Tax Bulletin 


What changes will be made in the Federal income 
tax law? What substitutes will be offered for the 


excess profits tax? 


Read Secretary Mellon’s recommendations and the 
résumé of measures now before Congress—in our pre- 
liminary bulletin on the Revenue Act of 1921. 


Copies of this and future bulletins may be had on 


request. 


The Corporation Trust Company 


37 Wall Street, New York 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY TO 
INAUGURATE BRANCH POLICY 


The latest addition to the number of trust 
companies of New York City which have es- 
tablished uptown branches is the Mercantile 
Trust Company. The growth of this trust 
company has been exceptionally gratifying 
and is a result of the progressive features of 
service developed by the management. The 
branch office will be opened on the ground 
floor of the Borden building at Madison 
avenue and 45th street which is in the heart 
of the Grand Central Terminal zone. 

The Hotel Pennsylvania was recently the 
scene of the annual dinner of the officers 
and employees of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. The musical program was furnished 
by members of the staff. Officers of the 
Mercantile Trust Company are: Chellis A. 
Austin, president ; Charles D. Makepiece, vice- 
president ; H. D. Campbell, vice-president and 
secretary; Peter S. Duryee, vice-president ; 
J. C. Traphagen, treasurer; John A. Burns, 
trust officer; Cornelius J. Murray, assistant 
treasurer; James M. Wade, assistant treas- 
urer; F. Rogers Parkin, assistant trust of- 
ficer; John J. Teal, assistant secretary, and 
Henry R. Johnston, assistant to the presi- 
dent. 





COLLATERAL TRUST GOLD NOTES 

One of the prime features of the collateral 
trust gold notes issued by the Continental 
Guaranty Corporation of New York is the 
automatic liquidation by the payments re- 
ceived on collateral. The corporation has 
never been called upon to pay a dollar out of 
its own treasury to meet maturing gold notes. 
On May 24, 1921, for instance, cash collec- 
tions on the collateral in the hands of the 
trustees amounted to $861,262.72, whereas 
the total amount of gold notes maturing be- 
tween that date and July ist is $495,000. The 
eash on hand in excess of all June require- 
ments, exclusive of normal collections made 
after May 24th is $366,262.72. 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors Frederick 
P. Fiske was appointed an assistant vice- 
president of the Guaranty Company of New 
York. At the same meeting the resignation 
of Clifford C. Collings as manager of the 
company’s Baltimore office was accepted with 
regret. Edward Stair was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. Walter F. A. Brown and H. A. 
Laycock have been appointed assistant secre- 
taries at the London office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 
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LINCOLN 
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The new depositor 


When a new depositor visits 


PULL 


your bank you want him to carry 





TTT 


= away a feeling of safety. 

= 3ut can he feel safe if you 

furnish him with  plain-paper 

checks, which are easily altered ? 
Wouldn't it be better if he 

knew that his checks were pro- 





MTT 






tected against alteration by acid, 


eraser or knife ? 


7. 
Ask your printer for checks on 



















204 Fifth Ave 7 Wall St National Safety Paper. 

346 Broadway Broadway at 72nd St 
| fe ee ey George La Monte & Son 
New York 
| 


Founded 1871 









Member Federal Reserwe System and 


61 Broadway New York 


New York Clearing House Association 


FEDERAL AND STATE TAX 











‘ A LEGISLATION 
Capital, Surplus Business and finance awaits wtih increas 
and Undivided Profits ing impatience the formation of the 1921 


: : Federal tax program. The 67th Congress 
$3 000,000.00 has been slow in marshaling its forces or 
defining its policies. In view of such uncer 
tainty the Corporation Trust Company of 
New York has issued the first of a series of 
five bulletins, supplementing its Federal tax 
service. 





A number of important amendments wer‘ 
= made to the New York income tax laws dur- 
= ing the last session of the Legislature which 
= are of direct concern not only to those sub 

Acceptances i= ject to the tax but especially to lawyers and 
, : fiduciaries who handle tax matters for indi 


| 
| = 
viduals and corporations. The law as 










Commercial Letters 


‘ : amended has been published in convenient 
of Credit and ready reference booklet form by the Cor 
: poration Trust Company of New York. Jul) 
Travelers Letters 1st the administration of the personal income 
. tax law will be placed in the hands of the 

of Credit , 


State tax commission. 


Foreign Exchange | — 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar of the preferred and com- 
= mon stock of the Tri-Bullion Smelting and 
ULL OOOH TET TT numunmne Development Co. 
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She 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
FREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
618-620 17th St., N. W. 


MEDLEY SCOVIL AND COMPANY 
ENLARGES ADVERTISING ORGANI- 
ZATION AND SERVICE 
One of the most successful and popular 
financial advertising firms in New York City 
is that of Medley Scovil and Company which 
recently .moved from its old quarters at 25 
Broad street to new and larger offices in the 
recently completed Cunard Building at 25 
Broadway. Coincident with the removal the 
firm announces an extension of service into 
the commercial and textile fields together 
with the acquisition of new executive and 
expert advertising talent. The president of 
the firm, Medley Secovil is widely and fa- 
vorably known among bankers throughout 


FE. MEDLEY Scovin 


Resources 
$14,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 


President 





the country. Prior to establishing the agency 
which has grown with marked rapidity dur- 
ing the past few years, Mr. Scovil was promi- 
nently identified with financial advertising 
matters for more than twenty years in execu- 
tive capacities for the New York Times, the 
New York Herald, Wall Street Journal and 
the Boston Nevis 

For 


Bureau. 
Medley and Com- 
pany have specialized in banking, trust com- 
pany and financial advertising. It 
of the first of the agencies to recognize the 
possibilities in the export fields and num- 
bers among its clients some of the oldest and 
largest banks, both foreign and domestic do- 
ing business abroad. The 


some years Seovil 


was one 


Secovil Company, 


H. LAMSON Scoviny 


President and Treasurer, respectively, of Medley Scovil Incorporated, one of the most successful New York firms 
engaged in rendering expert financial advertising service 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 











THE 


CHATHAM 








Vice-President 


WILLIAM M. HAINES 


HARVEY H. ROBERTSON 
Asst. Cashier 

ROBERT ROY 
Asst. Cashier 


HENRY E. AHERN, Trust Officer 





LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President = 
RICHARD H. HIGGINS 


Vice-President 
BERT L. HASKINS 


Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
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however, has recently branched out aggres- 
sively into the commercial field and has taken 
on some important new accounts, 

Charles Lee Scovil, first vice-president of 
the firm, is a specialist in investment adver- 
tising. As advertising and sales manager for 
the banking house of Spencer Trask & Com- 
pany for many years, he has had exceptional 
experience in problems of distribution; plan- 
ning sales campaigns; and producing effec- 
tive and dignified advertising, sales letters, 
follow-up systems and special literature. 

H. Lamson Scovill, treasurer of the com- 
pany, is a son of the late Henry William 
Seovill, of the Secovill Manufacturing Co. 
of Waterbury, Conn.—the largest indepen- 
dent brass manufacturing concern in the 
United States, founded by the Scovill family 
in 1802. He has a broad knowledge of manu- 
facturing affairs, especially in the New Eng- 
land territory. 

H. G. McNomee, second vice-president, was 
formerly news editor of the Daily News 
Record and Women’s Wear, and is an author- 
ity on matters pertaining to the textile field. 

The National City Bank of New York has 
initiated a policy of establishing branches in 
New York with the acquisition of the Com- 
mercial Exchange National Bank. 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
IN TROY, N. Y. 

Plans are maturing by which the Security 
Trust Company of Troy, N. Y., is to be 
merged with the Manufacturers National 
Bank of that city. The functions and per- 
sonnel of the bank are to be enlarged to util- 
ize the facilities of trust service. 

The Security Trust Company was estab- 
iished in 1902 and has a capital of $200,000; 
surplus of $197,430, and deposits in excess of 
$4,000,000. Frank E. Norton is president; 
J. J. Child and H. 8S. Ide, vice-presidents, 
and G. L. Hare, secretary and treasurer, 
all of whom will be added to the official fam- 
ily of the Manufacturers National. 

The Manufacturers National Bank is one 
of the oldest National banks in the State 
having been chartered under the Federal 
Bank Act in 1865. It has a capital of $300,- 
000; surplus, $791,550, and deposits in excess 
of $16,000,000. F. E. Howe is president; 
Alba M. Ide and Edward Murphy, and W. ¢ 
Feathers, vice-presidents; W. F. Seber, cash- 


ier; F. E. Sheary and T. H. Jackson, assis- 
tant cashiers. 
Lewis L. Clarke, president of the Ameri- 


ean Exchange National Bank, New York, has 
been elected a director of the Mexico City 
Banking Corporation. 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
SECURES DOWNTOWN BRANCH 

The Manufacturers Trust Company an- 
nounces that it has been granted permission 
by the Superintendent of Banks of New York 
to open a branch office at 139 Broadway, 
Manhattan, in the bank building for- 
merly occupied by the Liberty National Bank 
and more recently occupied by Hannevig & 
Company, exporters. This building is com- 
pletely equipped with modern vaults, fixtures 
and furniture, ready for a bank to do busi- 
ness. The lease was purchased from Messrs. 
Henry A. Wise and Thomas P. Hanagan as 
receivers for Hannevig & Company, with the 
approval of Hon. Learned Hand of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York; negotiations 
for the Manufacturers Trust Company were 
conducted by Ralph Jonas of the law firm of 
Jonas & Neuburger, and for the receivers by 
Saul S. Myers. 

When details are completed this will give 
the Manufacturers Trust Company two offices 
in Manhattan, two in Brooklyn and one 
in Queens, the latter when the merger of the 
Ridgewood National Bank into the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company as recently contracted 
for, shall have been completed. After the 


above consolidations are effected, the capital 
and surplus will be in excess of $4,500,000 
and deposits over $40,000,000; making the 
Manufacturers Trust Company the largest 
business banking institution having its main 
office in Brooklyn. 

Nathan S. Jonas, president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company also announces 
that at a meeting of directors of the Ridge- 
wood National Bank held on May 25th, 
he bad been elected a director thereof 
and that interests associated with the 
Manufacturers Trust Company had _ pur- 
chased control of the Ridgewood National 
sank which will be merged into the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, to be operated as a 
branch of that institution. All of the officers, di- 
rectors and employees of the Ridgewood Na- 
tional Bank will become associated with the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, which will 
then bring to Ridgewood and Queens Bor- 
ough the resources of a large and power- 
ful institution eager to serve this rapidly 
growing community. Negotiations for the com- 
bination of the two institutions were con- 
ducted by Ralph Jonas of Jonas & Neuburger 
for the Manufacturers Trust Company and 
Michael Helfott representing the Ridgewood 
National Bank. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


A New Idea 
in the World 


Ts Cleveland Trust 
Company originated 
the Community Trust. 
The Cleveland Founda- 
tion, established in 1914, 
has become the model 
for more than forty 
Community Trusts all 
the way from New York 
City to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


The Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Resources Over $125,000,000 


HUDSON TRUST COMPANY ELECTION 
Robert M. Baldwin has been elected as 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Hudson Trust Company of New York. 
He is the eldest son of Mr. Frank Y. Bald- 
win, president of the company and was with 
the National bank examiners in the Federal 
Reserve District of New York for four years. 
He was born in Richmond, Va., and began 
his business career at the Commercial and 
Farmers National Bank of Baltimore. 

Mr. Baldwin is one of the four sons of 
President Baldwin of the Hudson Trust Com 
pany, all of whom were in service during 
the war. Robert was with the Slst Division 
in France and two of his brothers were also 
with the Overseas forces, while the fourth 
brother was with the marines at Paris 
Island, 8S. C. 


Rosnert M. BALDWIN 


Recently appointed Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer of Hudson Trust Company of New York 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
tennis team defeated the players of the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of New York in the first 
scheduled match of the Bankers Tennis Tour- 
hament season. 

Frank Hedley, president of the Interbor 
ough Rapid Transit, has been elected a di 
rector of both the Hudson Trust Company 
and Hudson Safe Deposit Company of New 
York. 
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Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
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ESTABLISHED 1851 
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WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 
CABLE, Jr., Cashier 


WILLIAM E. 
J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM H. 


WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Ass’t Cashier 
FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Sur. and 


Profits Deposits 
Feb. 28, Feb. 28, 

Capital 1921 1921 Par Bid Ask Div. 
American Trust Company.............. $1,000,000 Sect RR, iw, cae won ee 
SII OE oe, ., se wise 6 4.be ae'elien 20,000,000 19,502,700 267,731,600 100 280 288 20 
IED BUMS OOO... Cw wacccteceses 1,500,000 2,752,800 33,051,700 100 425 445 *20 
Central Union-Frust Co.............0.. 12'500, 000 18,548,500 177,693,000 ... 330 340 22 
Columbia Trust Co.. 5,000,000 7,610,300 87,473,200 100 290 298 *16 
fe i IS EE a a ree re 983,300 498,300 8,679,600 100 120 140 ... 
Corporation Trust Co.. anes Seed 500,000 SMM. cc eweko acca tN gra ees 
ale ena os in ks we 3:0 00 #> 2,000,000 1,828,600 45,805,300 100 300 *12 
RE Sie in eee Hy 12,000,000 16,077,800 204,015,400 100 270 277 -*16 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust............... 5,000,000 11,403,600 136,719,200 100 345 365 20 
Fidelity-International................... 1,500,000 1,619,400 20,229,500 100 200 215 *10 
TR Dg rag Gig) o's wc 0.p'6 aol doe ue 500,000 670,800 8,178,500 100 260 270 *10 
DS Bir ed a e'w'Se's we Uv Vb ED 25,000,000 37,727,300 642,940,500 100 240 245 *20 
I PN a a a tate 500,000 722,800 7,329,700 100 175 200 10 
Italian Discount & Trust Company. 1,000,000 781,200 12,346,000 100 165 190 10 
ES OE OE "500,000 2,856,200 22,750,900 100 660 ... 32 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust............. 4,000,000 6,157,500 18,850,200 100 110 115 6 
ee oii ats ake os kip Wsida-d's0 oS 0 2,000,000 1,108,700 29,827,800 100 155 165 6 
a oa a te wee oe 2,000,000 2,081,500 29,707,200 100 200 206 12 
Mercantile Trust Co.................... 1,000,000 1,133,800 15,079,000 100 290 310 8 
ee et ae 2,000,000 3,438,700 28,394,900 100 240 255 16 
Midwood Trust Company............... 500,000 263,000 600,100 100 145 15 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust................. 1,000,000 2,406,600 21,205,800 100 550 20 
Be SO 3,000,000 11,589,100 66,420,400 100 315 325 32 
ar eee tee ec tee 1,500,000 1,814,500 39,998,000 100 275 290 16 
Title Guarantee & Trust............. 6,000,000 12,314,800 32,813,600 100 295 305 20 
U. 8. Mortgage & Trust. . 2,000,000 5,053,500 53,628,000 100 395 410 *24 
United States....:...................+-. 2,000,000 15,095,000 44,449,300 100 860 890 50 


* Not including extra dividend. 
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H. B. GRIMM WITH SECURITY TRUST 
COMPANY OF DETROIT 


Trust companies seem to have taken the 
lead among financial institutions in regard 
to the adoption of modern publicity and 
“sales” methods, as incorporated in new 
business or business extension departments. 
At the Security Trust Company in Detroit a 
further extension of their work along this 
line is now in the hands of H. B. Grimm, 
well known as a specialist in the financial 
publicity field. 

Few young men have had the opportunity 
enjoyed by Mr. Grimm to learn both the prac- 
tieal and theoretical side of bank and trust 
company advertising from “in front” and 
from “behind” the bank “railing,” his pre- 
vious experience in Chattanooga, Cleveland 
and Elkhart embracing service from bank 
clerk to bank official and as a representative 
of nationally known financial advertising 
organizations. Those who know Mr. Grimm, 
especially members of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association in which he has always 
been active, will watch with added interest 
the future newspaper and direct mail pub- 


licity of the Security Trust Company of De- H. B. Gam 
trolt Recently appointed Manager Bvsiness Extension Depart- 
roit. ment, Security Trust Company of Detroit 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST SERVICE AND ILL-CONSIDERED 
LEGISLATIVE TENDENCIES 


Pennsylvania is foremost among the States 
of the Union in bearing testimony to the 
popularity and successful functioning of trust 
companies. Within the confines of this com- 
monwealth a far greater number of trust 
companies are in operation than in any other 
State. In fact, nearly one-seventh of the 
total number of trust companies in the United 
States are located in Pennsylvania. From 
the standpoint of seniority and length of 
service, embracing a period of over a hun- 
dred years, Pennsylvania, and _ especially 
Philadelphia, deserve the distinction of being 
the “cradle of the American trust company 
movement.” No other type of financial or 
banking institution in Pennsylvania have in 
their custody so large a proportion of the 
fiduciary and banking wealth as have the 
trust companies. The last report of the 
Banking Commissioner showed that the 33: 
trust companies have assets aggregating $1,- 
498,000,000 with trust funds reaching the 
sum of $1,687,000,000, exclusive of the face 
value of corporate trusts aggregating over 
three and a half billions. Of the total of 
3,517,064 depositors reported by all classes 
of State banking institutions the trust com- 
panies have 2,043,757 depositors. 

This survey of the important relation of 
trust companies to the economic and ma- 
terial development of the Keystone State is 
made not for the purpose of “boosting” trust 
companies but to emphasize the prime neces- 
sity of preventing legislation that may im- 
pair their service to the State and its com- 
munities. At the recent annual meeting of 
the Trust Company Section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’ Association, held May 26th, 
at Atlantic City, an opportunity was given 
the delegates to discuss the report of the 
Codification Commission which contemplates 
a somewhat radical revision of the Pennsyl- 
vania laws under which trust companies have 
been operating for many years. Some of the 
criticisms as to restrictive amendments were 
well founded. The discussions proved the 
wisdom of further deliberation of the pro- 
posed Pennsylvania banking and trust com- 
pany code which is to be resubmitted in re- 
vised shape to the legislature which meets 
January, 1923. 

The discussions brought out clearly that 
while the powers of trust companies, par- 
ticularly in regard to banking functions, will 
be considerably broadened by the proposed 
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code, the net consequence of numerous other 
deletions and amendments will be to stultify 
the growth and service of Pennsylvania trust 
companies. Among the more important pro- 
posed amendments which have been criti- 
cised are those relating to investment of 
trust funds in real estate and prohibition 
against legal practice in regard to drawing 
of wills and trust instruments. 

At present the Pennsylvania trust com- 
panies are permitted to “invest their funds 
in and to purchase real and personal securi- 
ties and to loan money on real and personal 
securities.” Under the proposed code the 
purchase and sale of real estate is excluded 
and the purchase and sale of personal securi- 
ties is limited. Valuable charter powers con- 
ferred by special grant of legislature and 
which have been developed with safety to 
the public, are to be prohibited under the 
new code. In conferring banking powers 
upon trust companies certain restrictions 
and new provisions are applied to trust com- 
panies which cannot but interfere with the 
service and legitimate growth of Pennsyl- 
vania trust companies. <A trust company 
that doesn’t accept these new provisions 
must surrender some of its present valuable 
powers. The situation is justly regarded as 
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HE PeoplesSavings and 
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the Allegheny Mountains. 
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a hardship in view of the broadening of 
National bank powers under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. Another provision criticized at 
the last meeting was that which prohibits 
loans by State banks and trust companies 
to directors, officers or employees without 
previous affirmative vote or written consent 
of the board of directors. Another provision 
objected to is that limiting to five years the 
period in which banks and trust companies 
might hold securities acquired by them as 
compensation for services. 

Among the proposed amendments which 
have aroused most discussion is that which 
disqualifies a trust company from acting in 
any fiduciary capacity specified in a will or 
other instrument drawn or transcribed by 
an officer, agent or employee of the trust 
company. Objection was also voiced to the 
provision which requires title insurance com- 
panies to hold 25 per cent. of premiums as 
reserve fund against and 
limiting title insurance to trust companies 
already engaged therein or new companies 
which could not survive. 

It was proposed at the recent convention 
in Atlantic City that each group of banking 
institutions appoint special committees to 
study the trust provisions. 
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“ACRES OF DIAMONDS” 

In the flood-tide of oral and written dis- 
cussion setting forth the urgent demand for 
developing American overseas trade and ex- 
port of surplus products to foreign markets, 
comparatively little attention is paid to op- 
portunities for stimulating trade and 
sumptive demand closer at home. There ap- 
pears in the current “The Girard 
Letter” issued by the Girard Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, a very suggestive and trite 
article on “Domestic Markets” which teaches 
us that while a general hue and cry is going 
on for greater exports we are neglecting ripe 
opportunities for greater trade in our own 
markets. The writer suggests that it might 
prove profitable for our people to re-read 
Rey. Dr. Russel H. Conwell’s famous lec- 
ture, “Acres of Diamond,’ which tells the 
romance of a man who wandered far and 
wide in search for wealth and overlooked a 
diamond mine in his own back yard. 

The “Girard Letter” that the 
remedy is to re-adapt home production to 
home demand, turn idle labor to making 
things of which we are not fully supplied; 
promote better living standards on farms, 
better hygiene and introduction of new inven- 
tions. 


con- 


issue of 


suggests 
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MEETING OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
SECTION, P. B. A. 

There was an exceptionally representative 
gathering of trust company officers at the 
recent annual meeting of the Trust Company 
Section of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation held May 26th, at Atlantie City at 
which the report of the Commission of Revi- 
sion and Codification of Pennsylvania bank- 
ing and trust company laws, was dissected 
and discussed. Among those who took part 
in this discussion were Park J. Alexander, 
vice-president Fidelity Title & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh; Arthur V. Morton, vice- 
president Pensylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities of 
Philadelphia; John G. Reading, president 
Susquehanna Trust & Safe Deposit Company 
of Williamsport; Francis A. Lewis, president 
Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia; and E. J. Fox, presi- 
dent Easton Trust Company. A forceful ad- 
dress was delivered by Judge William H. 
Keller of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
who defended the maintenance of high stand- 
ards in the interpretation and administration 
of the law. Another address was that by 
Eugene Meyer, managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation. 

The following officers were elected for the 
Trust Company Section: Chairman, Mr. John 
W. Chalfant, Colonial Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh; vice-chairman, Mr. John G. Reading, 
Susquehanna Trust & Safe Deposit Company, 
Williamsport; treasurer, Mr. B. M. Marline, 
Union Banking & Trust Company, Dubois. 
Executive committee: Messrs. J. W. Baus- 
man, Farmers’ Trust Company, N. Lancas- 
ter; H. B. Hagy, Pennsylvania Trust Com- 
pany, Reading; A. B. McDonald, Security 
Savings & Trust Company, Erie; Edward J. 
Fox, Easton Trust Company, Easton; and 
John H. Mason, Commercial Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Gwityo A. PRICE........-.-¢/ Asst. Trust Officer 


INCREASING VOLUME OF TRUST 
BUSINESS 

The fact that experience, length of service 
and efficient equipment are the decisive fac- 
tors in developing fiduciary business is 
shown by the continued growth in the vol- 
ume of trust funds reported by the larger 
and -older trust companies of Philadelphia. 
It is interesting to note that of the aggre- 
gate of $1,309,104,000 trust funds reported by 
all the trust companies of this city, over 
$1,000,000,000 of that total is distributed 
among six large trust companies. The fol- 
lowing table gives the amount of trust funds 
as well as deposits as reported by some of 





the leading trust companies in response to 
the last official call: 


Deposits Trust Funds 
Penna. Co. for Ins., etc......... $26,671,374 $268,605,653 
Girard Trust...... .... 46,258,265 257,303,832 
Fidelity Trust. . 35,136,111 255,322,600 
Philadelphia Trust ew 174,664,174 
Provident Life and Trust....... 10,963,789 86,951,852 
Land Title and Trust ...- 13,080,621 54,837,472 
Real Estate Trust. . ...++ 6,021,002 31,001,051 
Commercial] Trust... . . . 32,775,408 21,808,114 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust.. 5,037,646 19,723,189 


Among other trust companies which have 
shown substantial gains in trust department 
business are the Continental-Equitable Trust 
Company, the Commonwealth Title Insurance 
& Trust Company, Germantown Trust Com- 
pany, Northern Trust Company and West 
End Trust Company. 


The Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, 
at its recent convention, adopted an amend- 
ment that all members of the association 
that exercise trust powers, including Na- 
tional and State banks, shall be members of 
the Trust Company Section. Previously, only 
trust companies were members of the Section. 

John G. Reading, president of the Susque- 
hanna Trust & Safe Deposit Company of 
Williamsport, has been elected vice-president 
for Pennsylvania of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers’ Association. 
























































TRUST COMPANIES 
CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus & 
Undivided 
Profits 
$462,328 $1,938,237 100 

194,498 2,863,305 50 
94,490 1,352,455 50 
796,794 10,261,870 50 93 4-20-21 
187,525 3,033,115 100 145% 3- 9-21 
579,006 5,673,484 50 110% 21 
566,859 4,152,481 100 20014 —~26-21 
3,353,351 32,775,408 100 275 5-25-21 
1,654,052 6,877,749 100 220 2-23-21 
1,311,133 10,550,854 50 103 5-25-21 
89,053 1,005,055 50 2414 3- 21 
208,127 9 946,131 50 6614 27-20 
201,369 3,282,691 100 125 17 
310,953 35,136,111 100 450 4—5 21 
,607 668 766,943 100 104 ( 19 
582,870 74,542 50 173 3- 9-21 
764,232 815 100 g 5- 4-21 
,194,866 9,900,955 100 2 2 21 
194,705 2,465,702 50 854 3-— 9-21 
907,216 46,258,265 100 § 24-20 
630,054 917.754 100 9% 2 2} 
124,674 2,483,474 100 , 18 
246,862 2,940,462 100 y 20 
106,406 988,837 50 21 
1,391,760 645,080 50 23-20 
1,766,780 .796,857 50 922 3-23-21 
459,157 .716,336 50 : 
9,656,174 3,080,621 100 g< 5 91 
Dee 2,771,543 50 : 2-22-20 
2,314,746 25 : 2- 2-21 
),795,331 50 ( 19 
,972,844 50 j 2-21 
3,280,359 50 3: 5-21 
9,242,206 100 f 5-25-21 
9,018,292 50 9° - 6-21 
.755,593 50 oor o-2U0 
106,036 ,550,439 100 
5,443,394 ,671,374 100 
123,093 2,752,817 50 
5,260,486 .934,494 100 
6,798,055 .963,.789 100 
692,695 5,021,002 100 
3,346,724 5,037,646 100 
215,823 3,314,748 50 
165,491 2,624,515 100 
211,336 929,866 100 
84,367 563,475 50 
1,132,166 ,689,426 100 
77,192 ,623,579 100 
1,901,032 9,263,581 100 
649,483 6,083,599 50 


Capital Last Date of 
Sale Sale 

160 4-20-21 
60% 2-— 9-21 
504% 3-24-20 


I Jeposits 
Par 
Aldine Trust Co 
American Bank & Trust Co 
Belmont Trust Co... 
Central Trust & Savings............. 
Chelten Trust Co 
Colonial Trust 


$589,800 
300,000 
125,000 
750,000 
200,000 
500,000 
400,000 
2,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
156,575 
300,000 
200,000 
5,200,000 
3,000,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
2,500,000 
000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
125,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
250,000 
250,000 
500,000 
438,043 
500,000 
250,000 
150,000 
150,000 
2,000,000 
634,450 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,249,800 
1,500,000 
400,000 
500,000 
150,000 
125,000 
1,000,000 
160,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 


Commonwealth Title Ins 

Continental Equitable 

Empire Title & Trust. . 

Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund. 

Federal Trust Co 

Fidelity Trust Co 

Finance Co. of Pennsylvania. sia 
yO Eee 
Franklin Trust 


Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit...... 
Haddington Title & Trust 

Hamilton Trust 

Holmesburg Trust 

Industrial Trust 

Integrity Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Land Title & Trust Co.............. 
Liberty Title & Trust 

A Co. astcesvees 
Market St. Title & Trust 

Merchants Union Trust 

Mutual Trust Co 


North Philadelphia Trust 
Northwestern Trust Co 
Pelham Trust Co 


566,335 
725,900 


Peoples Trust Co 

Philadelphia Trust Co 

Provident “Wife & Trust 

Real Estate Trust Co 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 
Republic Trust 

Rittenhouse Trust 
ns champ ce 
Tioga Trust 

United Sec. Life & Trust 

Wayne Junction 

West End Trust Co 

West Philadelphia Trust............. 


The Fidelity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has added more than $6,000,000 to its y 
deposits and $8,000,000 to its resources since { 
a year ago, an increase due in part to its 


Samuel Fish, president; Harry F. Oves, vice- 
resident, and John B. Corl, secretary and 
reasurer. 


The Berks Trust 


acquisition of the Logan Trust Company. 
The new trust company proposed for 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will be known as the 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Company and 
have an authorized capital of $150,000. 
During the past two years the National 
banks of Pennsylvania have shown an in- 
crease in capital and surplus from $119,600,- 
000 to $129,200,000; total resources have in- 
creased from $1,154,009,000 to $1,348,817,000. 
The Federal Title & Trust Company has 
opened for business at Harrisburg, Pa., un 
der administration of the following officers: 


County 


Company of 


Reading, Pa., has increased its capital stock 
from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Organization of 
Trust Company of 
effected with the 


the New Dime Savings & 
Allentown, Pa., has been 
election of the following 
officers: Fred E. Lewis, president; George 
F. Breinig Elmer E. Heimbach, vice- 
presidents, and Robert W. Kurtz, secretary. 

Directors of the Real Estate Title Insur- 
ance & Trust Company of Philadelphia were 
re-elected at the recent annual meeting of 
stockholders. 











Boston 


Special Correspondence 


EVIDENCE OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 

Traditional New England conservatism and 
poise have rarely been displayed to better 
advantage than at the present stage of busi- 
ness and industrial adjustment. No section 
of the country has suffered more severely 
from precipitous liquidation, falling prices 
and wiping out of profits and values than 
New England. While the press of the coun- 
try and the halls of Congress have been 
filled with cries of distress and demands for 
extraordinary relief measures from agricul- 
tural and productive interests in the West 
and South the people of New England have 
been quietly plodding along, accepting losses 
and making a clean job of its industrial and 
business house-cleaning. In the textile in- 
dustry, for example, which absorbs more 
eapital and employs more labor than any 
other line of manufacture in the New Eng- 
land States, the process of liquidation with 
consequent losses, was exceptionally trying. 

Labor resisted and yet, despite the fact 
that industrial centers are the most prolific 
hotbeds of discontent and trouble, there has 
been greater progress toward peaceful ad- 
justment of disputes in New England than 
probably anywhere else in this country. 

The situation in New England industrial 
centers is far from flourishing. The fact is, 
however, that floors have been swept clean, 
that a brighter spirit prevails and that the 
business pulse beats more regularly. Here 
in Boston, where the business temperature 
of all New England is most reliably regis- 
tered by daily operations in clearings, cred- 
its and loans, it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that improvement is under way. 
Cotton mills are more active; woollen ma- 
chinery is more fully employed and the 
leather industry is distinctly on the mend. 
Building construction is going on at a more 
rapid pace and retail as well as wholesale 
trade report increasing demand. 

From a financial standpoint New England 
is in position to take full advantage of im- 
proved conditions. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, which has set an example 
of splendid management from the beginning, 
maintains a strong grip on credit conditions. 
The lowering of the discount rate on com- 
mercial paper has eased up matters appre- 
ciably but there is no evidence of any re- 
newal of indiscriminate granting of accom- 
modation. The reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve bank stands at 68.9 per cent. while 


TRUST COMPANIES 





American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


50 State Street 


Capital - - $1,000,000. 
Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 





ACCOUNTS INVITED 





BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 





gold reserves have been steadily strength- 
ened and bills on hand amounting to $122,- 
000,000 reflects ability of banks and trust 
companies to supply their own requirements 
without further borrowing. 

So far as New England is concerned the 
incentive for marked and sustained improve- 
ment in business must come from lowering 
of railroad freight rates, from further defla- 
tion of labor and production costs and from 
revival of export trade. 


OFFICIAL ADVANCEMENTS AT STATE 
STREET TRUST COMPANY 

Frederic J. Stimson, former United States 
Ambassador to Argentina, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the State Street 
Trust Company of Boston. At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders Dana M. Dutch, 
formerly secretary was made a_ vice-presi- 
dent, and Edward D. Harlow, formerly an 
assistant treasurer, was made secretary. New 
assistant secretaries were elected as follows: 
Benjamin R. Vaughn, George B. Sargent, J. 
Robert Bentley, Arthur L. Richmond and 
Clarence I. Tower. 

Henry W. Beal and Charles A. Littlefield 
have been elected directors of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of Boston. 






— 








TRUST 


COMPANIES 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE, President 


HENRY P. MURRAY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-President 


SAMUEL H. CLARY, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


Commercial Department, Assets over $33,000 ,00¢ 
Capital, $1,250,000 


WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 


ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Secretary 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN, Cashier 
CHARLES F. HUNT, Auditor 


Trust Department, Assets over $6,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $850,000 


Largest Commercial Bank in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 








BOSTON BANKING SITUATION 

Further progress is being made in clearing 
away all left behind by the so- 
ealled “trust companies” that met with the 
inevitable consequences of irresponsible and 
unscrupulous banking during the past twelve 
months. Wherever the assets of closed trust 
companies justified such procedure their af 
fairs have been taken over by strong, 
lished trust companies. 


wreckage 


estab- 
Other banking insti- 
tutions and trust companies which were in- 
directly involved in the operations of the 
McKnight and Swig gangs of promoters have 


been absorbed and credits assured of protec- 
tion. 


With the recent absorption of several 
other smaller trust 
fairly said that all the 
been taken care of. 

The number of trust companies in this 
city has been very materially reduced by the 
failures, absorptions and merger operations 
of the past six or eight months. The Inter- 
national Trust Company has taken over the 
Old South Trust Company and the Dorches- 
ter Trust Company. The Liberty Trust Com- 
pany has taken over the affairs of the closed 
Fidelity Trust Company and plans are now 
under way by which the remnants of the 
failed Hanover Trust Company are likely to 
be taken over by the National Bank. 
The plan calls for a purchase of the remain 
the Hanover Trust Company 
which has been in process of liquidation for 
some months. 


companies, it may be 


“weak spots” have 


,oston 
ing assets of 


As a result of the experiences 
and changes which have taken place within 
the past twelve months the number of trust 
companies in Boston has been reduced from 
30 to 23 in number. 


Henry C. Jackson of the Slater Trust Com- 
pany of Pawtucket has been elected vice- 
president for Rhode Island of the Trust Com- 


pany Division, American Bankers’ Ass‘n. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF BANKING 
LAWS APPROVED 


The resolution reported by the Committee 
on Banks of Massachusetts legislature 
authorizing the appointment of a commission 
to revise the laws of this commonwealth gov 


the 


erning banks and trust companies meets with 
The resolution 
for a report and recommendations to be made 
not later than January, 1923. The interven 
ing period will enable banking and trust com 
pany interests to discuss and decided 
needed the banking and 
is recognized that 

guarded against 


general approval. provides 


upon 
trust 
Massa 


changes in 
laws It 


must be 


company 
chusetts any repe 
tion of such experiences as witnessed during 
the past year and that safeguards 
provided which call for a general 
and codification of the statutes. 


must be 
revision 


NEW ENGLAND BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


afforded and 
fficials from all parts of the 


States to 


An opportunity 
trust 
New 
the 


was bank 
companys 
England 


recent joint 


exchange views at 
the 


section 


various 
held 
Mass 


were 


convention of 
bankers’ associations of that 
June 10th and 11th at Swampscott, 
Among delivered 
Governor Morse of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston; Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, presi 
dent of Clark University of Worcester; F. A 
Gehle of the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of New York, spoke on “The Foreig 
Trade Situation as Applied to Long-tern 
Credits.” Edward H. Kittredge, publicity 
manager of Old Colony Trust Compan) 
of Boston, delivered an interesting address 
on “Bank and How to Secure It.” 
Safe deposit business was the subject of a 
address by George Bradford of the U1 

Safe Deposit Vaults of 


those who addresses 


Publicity 


Boston. 
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Oldest Trust Company 
in Boston 


Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over $2,750,000 
Trust Funds over $75,000,000 


JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDENT 
ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 


FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Vice-PresipEent 
ORRIN C. HART, VICE-PRESIDENT 
EDWARD B. LADD, TREASURER 
CHARLES E. NOTT. Secretary 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, Trust OFFicer 


JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
FREDERICK O. MORRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
CHARLES T. DUNHAM. ASSISTANT TREASURER 

LEO WM. HUEGLE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

SEWALL E. SWALLOW, AssiIsTANT TRUST OFFICER 
GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEw ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Furnished by L. Sherman Adams, Member of Boston Stock Exchange, Specializing in Bank, 
Mill and Industrials Securities 


Surplus and 
Undivided Assets 
Profits Deposits Savings Book 

Capital Dept. Value Bid Asked 
American Trust Co.............$1,500,000 $2,759,577 $20,442,116 286 296 305 
Beacon Trust Co. a seas 600,000 1,660,062 16,244,218 $1,446, 202 2 377 335 350 
*Boston Safe Deposit & Tr. Co... 1,06 10,000 3,451,287 15,395,475 435 435 450 
*Charlestown Trust Co 200,000 51,093 849,761 a 776,013 126 80 104 
Columbia Trust Co.. ere i, 76,848 896,934 970,157 181 160 170 
Commonwealth Trust Co 1,500,000 1,269,477 21,549,386 5,534,550 184 160 170 
*Equitable Trust Co .--- . $00,000 234,201 2,013,106 183,209 153 135 
Exchange Trust Co 1,000,000 1,066,789 6,393,107 8,471,770 208 195 225 
Federal Trust Co 1,000,000 387,665 7,318,250 5,194,332 143 110 120 
Hyde Park Trust Co 200,000 60,979 1,043,286 412,644 139 ... 120 
*Hub Trust Co 400,000 75,470 1,269,541 Pek ee 
*International Trust Co........ 2,000,000 2,607,808 19,043,908 3,429,238 242 292 300 
*Jamaica Plain Trust Co........ 200,000 30,626 833,537 . \ <i> See 
Liberty Trust Co 500,000 550,232 4,853,715 1,771,628 210 210 212 
Market Trust Co 400,000 178,164 1,806,191 1,713,606 147 105 
Massachusetts Trust Co 1,000,000 721,347 8,633,669 5,452,730 Te sae 
Metropolitan Trust Co 500,000 510,061 4,652,658 ‘ 5 207 170 185 
*New England Trust Co 1, 000,000 3,182,805 21,180,028 400 400 ... 
Old Colony Trust Co........... 10,667,081 114,815,864 10,278 246 224 228 
Roxbury Trust Co 30,730 297,531 371,952 119 95 110 
South Boston Trust Co 70,534 1,207,949 2,526,932 145 150 170 
*State Street Trust Co 3,245,695 30,144,418 267 230 
*United States Trust Co.. 1,185,719 10,453, 639 6,605, 155 a: Qe se 
Winthrop Trust Co 41,818 561,754 379,916 142 120 130 

*Stocks must be offered to Directors before sales can be made elsewhere. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


* 
Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


PREMATURE LOWERING OF DISCOUNT 
RATE 

Chicago bankers are almost a unit in voic- 
ing doubt as to the wisdom of the reversal 
of policy by the Federal Reserve Board in 
regard to the reduction of Federal Reserve 
Bank discount rates. Prevailing sentiment 
among directors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of this city is opposed to any arbitrary 
lowering of the discount rates in view of the 
fact that rediscount operations have con- 
tinued heavy and any relaxation of rate 
would make it more difficult for bankers to 
continue the prices of gradual deflation and 
rigid control of credit demands. The fact, 
therefore, that the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank followed the example of other East- 
ern Federal Reserve banks in announcing 
reduction of discount rate on commercial 
paper from 7 to 6% per cent., was due not to 
local influence but to pressure from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The opinion is frankly expressed that the 
Federal Reserve Board has made a mistake 
in not maintaining discount the 
basis that has helped materially to bring 
about wholesome deflation. Following are 
some of the viewpoints expressed by Chicago 
bankers: 

Mr. E. D. Hulbert, president of the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company, Says: 

“It is unfortunate that we do not know 
what the policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
is. Conditions doubtless justified some re- 
duction in commercial rates by the Federal 
Reserve banks, but the Reserve Board lost 
a good opportunity to enunciate the sound 
policy of the British and Continental banks 
of holding the official rates above the com- 
mon lending rate. Probably every member 
of the board who recommended a lower range 
of rates for the banks would approve of the 
policy of a higher official rate. 

“This present attitude is the reverse of the 
policy pursued by the board at the outset of 
its career when members of the board and 
ex-President Wilson were proclaiming the 
advantages to business of easy money made 
possible by the then policy. I believe that 
nearly half of our inflation is a consequence 
of the earlier ruling of the board in this 
respect. Doubtless money rates should come 
down with everything else, but for a long 
pull it is even more necessary that the coun- 
try be guided by a proper and fixed monetary 
policy. We need no more lessons on the dan- 
gers of inflation.” 


rates on 


“Our Trust Service” 


It is the personality behind the 
service we offer in our Trust and 
Banking departments that has ob- 
tained for us the accounts of many 
banks and bankers throughout the 
country. 


When 


you can use the facilities 


of these departments, we shall be 
pleased to serve you. 


Chicago Trust Company 


Lucius Teter, President 


Trust Department Officers 


Williard F. Hopkins, Secretary 
William T. Anderson, Asst. Secretary 
Roy K. Thomas, Trust Officer 


Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, says: 

“If the going to regulate 
interest rates, the business of this country 
will find itself in a bad fix from time to time. 
The Federal Reserve system should follow, 
not lead, in this matter. Let the open mar- 
ket do the leading, and our affairs will go 
along without artificial restraint or artificial 
inflation. 

“The banks of the country are overloaned 
now and their deposits are decreasing. They 
are now trying to get thousands of business 
units into a sound condition; not trying to 
increase their operations, and in spite of all 
efforts and liberality on the part of the banks 
excessive at times, some of these 
units will go down. There 
liquidation at the banks. Relaxation in dis- 
count rates at the present time tends to 
cause a fictitious uplift, in business which 
will be followed by a further downturn, and 
what we want is not these fluctuations, but 
a steady return to normal conditions.” 


Government is 


business 
must be more 


The Irving National Bank of New York 
has opened a Chicago office at 39 South La 
Salle street in charge of William M. Cham- 
berlin and Elliott D. Jones. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 








CHICAGO 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 
James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 
offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 


INTEREST ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

Legislation is proposed in various States, 
including Illinois, governing interest paid on 
savings accounts which would have the effect 
of discouraging the thrift habit and would 
virtually do away with the distinction be- 
tween commercial and savings accounts. The 
bill submitted in the Illinois legislature pro- 
vides that interest should be paid on an 
amount withdrawn from the savings account 
before the expiration of any semi-annual or 
agreed period. It would mean, in effect, that 
banks would pay interest on savings accounts 
payable on demand. 

Illinois lawmakers should bear in mind 
the lamentable situation in Boston where 
the failure of nearly half a dozen banks and 
trust companies was largely due to reckless 
competition for savings accounts and efforts 
of irresponsible bankers to attract funds by 
offering to pay interest on savings accounts 
without forfeiture or fixed agreements as to 
withdrawals. Enactment of such legislation 
as proposed in Illinois would interfere with 
banks and trust companies offering rates of 
interest on savings accounts that induce peo- 
ple to save and open banking relations. The 
bill is one which should be opposed by the 
united influence of the banking and trust 
company interests. 





to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 








CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO 

The policy of sound co-operation which 
characterizes the management of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago in its relations with its large army 
of out-of-town correspondents, has proven 
particularly helpful in connection with credit 
and banking adjustments. The Continental 
and Commercial National maintains very 
close contact with its out-of-town correspon- 
dents and its counsel has invariably been in 
the direction of conservative as opposed to 
speculative or holding operations. 

The business of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks continues to hold its pace and 
large volume. The latest official financial 
reports show combined deposits of $334,237,- 
276 for both the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank and the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank. Com- 
bined resources amount to $459,083,000. The 
National bank reports time loans of $194,- 
682,000; demand loans, $68,939,000; cash and 
due from banks, $80,110,000; capital, $25,000,- 
000; surplus, $15,000,000, and undivided 
profits of $4,889,000. The trust and savings 
bank shows deposits of $66,859,000; capital, 
$5,000,000; surplus, $5,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $1,739,568. 




























TRUST COMPANIES 


ILLINOIS BANKERS PLEDGED TO 
FOREIGN TRADE EXPANSION 


The subject which dominated all others at 
the recent thirty-first annual convention of 
the Illinois Bankers’ Association held in this 
city, was the necessity of providing adequate 
machinery for developing and financing for- 
eign trade. The particular part which I1- 
linois occupies in shaping a national foreign 
trade policy was set forth in an address by 
John S. Drum, president of the American 
Sankers’ Association. The relation that for- 
eign trade bears to American prosperity was 
the text of another address by Senator Medill 
McCormick. The discussions during the two 
days’ session, June 9th and 10th, indicated 
that Illinois bankers are very much alive to 
foreign trade problems. 

LARGEST BANK IN ILLINOIS OUTSIDE 
OF CHICAGO 

Formal opening of the handsome new ten- 
story building of the First National Bank 
and the First State Trust and Savings Bank 
of Springfield, serves to direct attention to 
the fact that this is the largest bank and 
trust company consolidation in Illinois out- 
side of Chicago. The combination consists 
of the First National, the First State Trust 
and Savings Bank, the old Sangamon Loan 
& Trust Company and the Old State National 
Bank. The opening of the new building was 
an occasion for a gathering of thousands of 
friends, including bankers from other cities. 
The building is one of the finest examples of 
bank architecture in the West, designed by 
Helme & Helme, architects of Springfield. 
An innovation is a community meeting 
room. The First National has resources of 
$4,921,000 and the First State Trust and Say- 
ings Bank $6,491,000. 


CHICAGO BREVITIES 

A bill has been introduced in the Illinois 
legislature requiring banks and trust com- 
panies to publish the name and address of 
each depositor who has not communicated 
with the bank for a period of seven years 
or over’ and requiring such depositor or 
claimants to make appearance. 

The bond department of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
offers to investors an issue of $4,000,000 By- 
Product Coke Corporation first and refund- 
ing mortgage 8 per cent. sinking fund gold 
bonds, series A, due May 1, 1936 at price of 
99 and interest to yield over 8.10 per cent. 

Frank Harris and M. Rothschild have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago. 


Serving America’s 
Second Sea-Port 


New Orleans, the gateway* to Latin 
America through the Mississippi Valley, 
is second only to New York in its 
volume of international business. 


The City is destined to continue its 
growth as a great American port. 


This bank has grown with New Or- 
leans since 1870, and because of its long 
experience and broad service, is well 
prepared to handle your Southern busi- 
ness economically and efficiently. 


Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co. 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans 





Plans have been completed to merge the 
First National Bank, the State Bank of 
Bloomington, the Illinois Savings and Trust 
Company, the Illinois Title and Trust Com 
pany, L. B. Thomas & Son, and the Safe De 
posit Company, all of Bloomington, IIL, wit] 
combined resources of approximately $7,000,- 
000. 

The Trust & Savings Bank, 
Ind., purchased the International 
Trust & Savings Bank of that place and the 
institutions will be merged. 


Gary Gary, 


recently 


Rogers Park, Chicago, is to have a trust 
company to be known as the Howard Street 
Trust & Savings. 

The bond 


and Commercial 


Continental 
Savings Bank of 


department of the 
Trust & 
Chicago is offering to investors an issue of 
$2,000,000 City Terminal Rallway 
Company, ten-year 614 per cent. secured gold 
notes at price of 96.44 and interest yielding 
about 7 per cent. 

“Think Right’ is the text of a printed 
postcard being distributed by the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago which 
brings home the sound injunction that “this 
is the time to think right and act right” and 
not yield to pessimism, 


Kansas 
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Seven Departments— All National 


BOND 6. FOREIGN 7. SAFE DEPOSIT 


departments is actively functioning. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, more than $15,000,000.00 





1. COMMERCIAL _2. SAVINGS __ 3. BANKS AND BANKERS 4. TRUST 
5. 
This institution with its seven departments is a striking illus- 


tration of the broad scope which the service of a strictly National 
Bank may now assume under existing laws. And each of our 


WHAT May WeE Do For You? 


695 














CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided Book 
Bank Capital Profits Deposits Value 
Cae IS es oe. S'S od nie 0 o.0'ca adware $6,000,000 $2,789,253 $58,529,838 146 
CRD IR cig Sickie + 0's Tes 6s 06'ea 0 508 wa 1,000,000 577,978 10,283,038 157 
Ce ne Oe AINE, oni ccs ove cc cctcveecane 100,000 35,993 2,368,673 135 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings..... 5,000,000 6,695,697 60,769,298 233 
Drovers Trust & Savings................eceeee8. 250,000 428,269 6,617,942 277 
a POR eee rere 6,250,000 7,155,138 77,864,981 206 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings................. 500,000 470,863 8,564,768 194 
Franklin Trust & Savings.........cccccccccccves 300,000 342,302 3,596,629 214 
Guarantee Trust & Savings..................-.- 200,000 141,457 1,853,324 171 
NE Be I ioc paces cee cesccnusseie 2,000,000 4,138,418 27,437,897 306 
ee I oo es ae p bee cc sc secee as 500,000 162,671 5,840,047 132 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank.................. 5,000,000 11,639,287 110,207,916 333 
Kenwood Trust & Savings..................+200- 200,000 302,049 4,436,937 251 
Lake View Trust & Savings.................+.. 500,000 416,285 8,686,969 183 
eee ORT 200,000 61,911 1,431,938 130 
Mercantile Trust & Savings.................0.. 400,000 144,900 4,854,475 136 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co...................- 5,000,000 11,266,392 63,558,469 325 
Michigan Avenue Trust & Savings.............. 200,000 86,957 3,540,703 143 
Mid-City Trust & Savings...................06. 750,000 114,503 9,599,266 115 
Northern Trust & Savings...................0.- 2,000,000 4,177,758 40,056,829 309 
Peoples Trust & Savings... .. 2.5. ccccccccscces 1,000,000 601,401 13,071,196 160 
Pullman Trust & Savings...................25. 300,000 260,961 5,249,443 186 
Sheridan Trust & Savings....................6. 500,000 210,663 6,962,533 142 
Standard Trust & Savings..................0e0. 1,000,000 715,082 6,920,102 171 
EE ELEN OSS ET OE Ee 2,500,000 4,293,573 35,871,441 272 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings...................- 200,000 120,810 1,831,214 160 
ee a ks eae add sana eeahe 2,000,000 2,837,866 31,108,264 241 
West Side Trust & Savings..................... 700,000 105,084 10, 507, 338 115 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings................... 400,000 161,087 5,278,915 140 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
+Stock owned by First National Bank. 
Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Bid 
178 
142 
210 
288 
345 
380 
230 
198 
170 
500 
255 
345 


o7K 


275 
240 
116 
192 
350 
155 
220 
320 


Asked 


182 
146 


290 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


FARM FINANCE AND CREDIT 


While the utmost consideration is urged 
to relieve agricultural interests of the bur- 
den of unmarketed products which are being 
earried with the assistance of bank credits, 
there is no marked sentiment among our best 
bankers in favor of the many schemes for 
farmers’ co-operative financing and market- 
ing and for providing new sources of agri- 
cultural credit. The conferences at the 
White House between President Harding and 
representative bankers of the country has 
strengthened belief that the Government will 
not give its sanction to further paternalistic 
measures which taxes the whole country in 
order to subsidize special interests. It 
also expected that the Federal Reserve Board 
will be guided by a more enlightened attitude 
as to serving farmers’ financial needs as a 
result of the conference of Western Federal 
Reserve bank governors with Governor Hard- 
ing at Kansas City recently. 


is 


One of the reasons for the congestion of 
frozen farm credits is that the operation of 
Federal Reserve banking methods and trans- 
fer of funds from Eastern to Western 
Southern districts has piled up bills in bank 
portfolios which farmers have not redeemed. 
Farmers have been prone to follow the lines 
of least resistance and their troubles are 
largely the consequence of arbitrarily with- 
holding products from the markets and re- 
fusal to accept concessions in prices as indus- 
trial, textile and wholesale interests have 
done. Politics also enters into the proposi- 
tion, especially at Washington where bills 
for regulation of exchanges, for the estab- 
lishment of Farmers’ Export Financing Cor- 
porations and for restriction 
changes arouse unwarranted 
minds of farmers. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
among bankers as to proposals emanating 
from Washington as to abolishing existing 
restrictions and widening the scope of agri- 
cultural, cotton and cattle paper eligible for 
rediscount. While the Federal Reserve 
banks, as a whole show a steady increase in 
reserve ratio the situation as to liquidation 
of rediscounts and of loans based on agri- 
cultural and cattle paper is not of satisfying 
proportions. The St. Louis Federal Reserve 
Bank is in a fairly strong position with total 
bills down to $82,000,000 and reserve ratio 
of 54 per cent. But the Kansas City Federal 
Reserve Bank shows reserves of 49 per cent.; 
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2 PROPERTY LOCATED 


IN MISSOURI 


\5|| 
7) belonging to a non-resident decedent 


requires local administration 


The St 


authorized to act in any part of the 


Louis Union Trust Co. is 


State and will gladly co-operate 


with the home administrator in hand- 
ling the Missouri property. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 
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Dallas only 40 per cent.; Minneapolis 42 per 
cent. and Atlanta 46 per cent. 

Kansas City and St. Louis are the only 
two Federal Reserve districts where the pol- 
icy of enforcing progressive rates on redis- 
counts beyond a certain maximum, is still 
observed. The question of applying such pro- 
gressive rates is largely discretional with the 
Federal Reserve banks and it has been em- 
ployed in these districts chiefly for the pur- 
pose of preventing speculation and holding 
of farm products. Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board is authority for the 
statement that while city bank accounts have 
contracted very largely the showing of rural 
accounts is they have expanded 300 per cent. 
The consequence of further transfer of credit 
to farming interests is that it means with- 
drawal of available credit for industrial and 
other legitimate purposes. 


The St. Louis Reserve Bank announced on 
May 22d an increase in the rediscount rate 
from 5% to 6 per cent. on paper maturing 
within ninety days secured by Liberty bonds 
and Victory notes. 

At.the recent annual convention of the 
Missouri Bankers’ Association the discussion 
revealed a strong sentiment in favor of more 
severe penalties for bank criminals. 
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HONOLULU : 
Trent Trust Company | 











LIMITED 
Fully equipped to care for every branch 
of trust company business. Inquiries as 

| to Hawaiian conditions solicited 





LOWER TAX RATES YIELD LARGER 
REVENUES 


In his annual report at the recent annual 
convention of the Missouri Bankers’ Associa- 
tion convention retiring President Raymond 
F. MeNally, vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, made a sug- 
gestion as to tax revision which might be 
heeded at Washington in connection with 
Federal tax revision. Mr. McNally referred 
to the operation of the new Secured Debts 
Law in Missouri and said in part: 

“The enactment of the Secured Debts Law 
was in accord with sound business principles. 
This will give securities, backed by real es- 
tate, a status that will be of profit to both 
borrower and lender and will result in more 
taxes for the State as real estate loans will 
now be turned in for taxation at the reason- 
able rate provided for, that under the old 
law were not returned because of the almost 
confiscatory rates that would apply.” 

The line of reasoning presented by Mr. 
MeNally is sound. At Washington the law- 
makers as well as Treasury officials are com- 
mitted to the idea of imposing as high rates 
of taxes as the people can stand. The opera- 
tion of the principle involved in the Secured 
Debts Law is that lowering of taxes opens up 
hitherto closed sources of revenues and dis- 
courages evasion which is today one of the 
greatest evils of the Federal tax plan. 


M. E. Holderness, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis has been 
elected vice-president from Missouri for the 
National Bank Division of the 
Bankers’ Association. 


American 








ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF LIBERTY 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


The 


Liberty Central Trust Company of 
St. Louis which is the outgrowth of the 


merger of the Liberty Bank and the Central 
National steadily 
field of operation and service. 


sank, is broadening its 


tesources are 
approximately $50,000,000 and the executive 
force, under the direction of President J. L. 
Johnston, is being added in consequence of 
growing business. The latest addition to the 
official staff is W. C. Connett, of the law 
firm of Connett & Currie who has been elected 
a vice-president, 


A MESSAGE TO BANKERS 


There is sound logic for bankers who are 
not yet convinced of the value of the printed 
word in spreading knowledge of financial 
service, in a booklet recently issued by the 
publicity department of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis entitled, “What You 
Expect of Your Banker.” The booklet con- 
tains reprints of a carefully planned series 
of fifteen advertisements designed by the 
Mercantile Trust Company publicity experts 
to sell commercial banking service. The 
prime motif back of this series was to tell 
patrons “what they could expect” instead of 
waiting for them to tell the bank what they 
wanted. The factors of service emphasized 
in these advertisements were safety, dependa- 
bility, permanence, willingness, prestige, pro- 
tection, advice, diversified service, 


conven- 
ience, co-operation, vision and faith. 





American Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 

North St. Louis Savings & Trust Co 
Northwestern Trust Co 
Savings Trust Co 


‘CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES — 


eee em eee eee eee eee eeeeereseees 


Surplus and 


Capital Profits Deposits 

. .$1,000,000.00 $313,495.72 $9,299,632.05 
.. 3,000,000.00 7,517,931.85 48,505,090.35 
.. 3,000,000.00 5,454,042.61 22,662,705.30 
.. 200,000.00 81,595.04 2,352,667 .07 
-- 100,000.00 145,122.74 2,277.867.68 
.. 500,000.00 474,873.15 7,680,572.51 
a 100,000.00 66,275.38 


1,500,104.55 








TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


OPENING OF CLEVELAND TRUST 
COMPANY’S 31st BRANCH 

Former Secretary of War, Newton D. 
Baker, C. A. Easton, formerly editor of Les- 
lies’ magazine, and now with the industrial 
relations department at the Nela Park branch 
of the General Electric Company, F. H. Goff, 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company 
and Charles E. Adams, president of the 
Cleveland Hardware Company, spoke at a 
mass meeting and reception June 6 in antici- 
pation of the opening of The Cleveland Trust 
Company's thirty-first branch office, June 7, 
at Nela Park, Noble road, East Cleveland. 

Following the addresses a huge key to the 
door of the new office was presented to Mr. 
Goff by Mr. Eaton. The Nela Park orchestra 
furnished music. Favors were distributed 
at the reception after the meeting. The new 
branch, bank officials make clear, is not re- 
stricted to employees at Nela Park, but is 
for the convenience of residents in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Under date of May 4th the Cleveland Trust 
Company reports total resources of $125,185,- 
403 with deposits amounting to $102,599,000 ; 
eapital, $4,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $4,905,000. A plan has been installed 
by the Cleveland Trust Company which will 
speed up the work of handling accounts. In- 
stead of having individual tellers’ cages, two 
eages are thrown together with two tellers 
and two bookkeepers working in the same 
cage. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
CLEVELAND 
The big Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, which recently mobilized the central 
offices of the former bank and trust com- 


A. H. S. POST, President 


pany units which have been merged into this 
organization, is steadily broadening its field 
of service and activity. 
ments 


The various depart 
housed in commodious and 
perfectly equipped quarters in the remodeled 
former Citizens Building. The latest depart 
ment to take possession of new quarters is 
the bond department which was formerly 
located in the First Trust Office of the Union 
Trust Company and is now on the tenth floor 
of the main building. 

George C. Gordon, prominent in Cleveland 
business circles, has been added to the board 
of directors of the Union Trust Company 
which is composed of over eighty directors. 
The company has a staff of one hundred offi 
cers, 1,300 employees and 220,000 de 
positors. The May 4th statement shows ag 
gregate resources of $298,417,000 with 
762,000 deposits subject to check and 
$44,000 savings and trust deposits. The capi- 
tal is $22,250,000; surplus and undivided 


profits $11,575,000 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
President J. A. House of the Guardian Say 
ings and Trust Company of Cleveland has 
every reason to be gratified with the steady, 
substantial growth shown by that company. 
The latest financial statement of May 4th 
shows aggregate resources of $97,757,000; de- 
posits subject to check, $29,179,000 ;. savings 
and trust deposits, $38,118,000. Capital is 
$4,000,000 with surplus and undivided profits 

of $5,303,000. 


are now 


over 


$92.- 


$S6,- 


George F. Rueter has been named assistant 
manager of the Rocky River office of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company. Mr. 
Cc. E. Kyle is manager of the Rocky River 
office. 


Cleveland trust savings 


and 


companies 
banks reported on May 4th total resources 


of $714,541,000 with deposits of $557,898,- 
000 as compared with $445,174,000 deposits 
reported February 28, 1920. 





















TOLEDO’S BIG TRUST COMPANY IN 
NEW QUARTERS 

The Commerce Guardian Trust and Say- 
ings Bank of Toledo, O., has taken formal 
possession of its new banking quarters which 
are the largest and most complete in equip- 
ment of any banking institution in that city. 
The Commerce Guardian is one of the largest 
banking and trust company units in Ohio 
which resulted from the merger toward the 
close of last year of the Guardian Trust and 
Savings Bank and the National Bank of Com- 
merce with capital approximating $1,500,000 
and resources over $25,000,000. 

The new quarters of the Commerce Guar- 
dian ranks among the finest in the State of 
Ohio. The main floor space is 120 feet 
square. Bookkeeping rooms, consulting 
rooms, dining room and clerical forces also 
occupy additional space on the second floor 
of the building at Madison and St. Clair. 
The officers are: S. D. Carr, chairman of the 
board; R. B. Crane, president; Edward H. 
Cady, first vice-president and chairman. 
Executive committee: Walter L. Ross, vice- 
president; G. W. Walbridge, vice-president: 
Kk. C. Edwards, vice-president; Edward G. 
Kirby, vice-president; Harry P. Caves, secre- 
tary; W. L. Lamb, treasurer. 

Elaborate plans are under way for cele- 
brating the 125th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Cleveland from July 22d to 30th. 

The Commonwealth Banking and Trust 
Company is being organized in Cleveland 
with capital of $100,000. The new companys 
will occupy quarters in the Hanna Building. 





GEORGE A. COULTON 
Senior Vice-President and 
Chairman Executive Man- 
agers of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland 
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JOSEPH R. NUTT 
President of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
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THE CLEVELAND EXPERIMENT IN 
CO-OPERATIVE LABOR BANKING 

In view of the numerous projects for or- 
ganization of “union labor banks” in various 
cities of the country it is of interest to note 
the progress of the first enterprise of this 
kind, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ Co-operative National Bank, which 
is located in Cleveland. Since last Novem- 
ber its resources have increased from $650,- 
000 to $7,012,000 on May ist. The bank pays 
2 per cent. on checking accounts where daily 
balances are $500 or over and 4 per cent. on 
savings accounts from date of deposit to 
withdrawal with interest compounded quar- 
terly. The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, as an organization, owns 51 per cent. 
of the stock, the remainder being distributed 
among individual members. No individual 
owner is allowed to sell shares privately but 
must sell to the bank. Dividends are limited 
to 10 per cent. per annum with excess earn 
ings going first to building up a surplus re- 
quired by law and after that distributed on 
a pro rata basis to savings depositors and 
to credit of trust funds. 

William Tonks, credit manager and as- 
sistant vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland has been elected 
president of the Robert Morris Associates of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 

Karl H. Sommer, auditor of the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland has 
been elected president of the Cleveland Chap 
ter, American Institute of Banking. 


JOHN SHERWIN 
Chairman of the Board of 
the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


JoHN CummiInGs, Chairman of the Board 

GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour Horr, Secretary 

Ernest W. Davis, Treasurer 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 


Baltimore 


Special Correspondence 


MARYLAND BANKERS DISCUSS FEDERAL 
RESERVE EARNINGS 


Discussion at the 
of the Maryland 
Atlantic City 


Earnings of 


recent annual meeting 
3ankers’ Association at 
was not entirely academic. 
the Federal Reserve banks, 
which last year amounting to the somewhat 
startling total of $150,000,000 on a capitaliza- 
tion of $300,000,000, came in for some rather 
sharp debate following the address by Mr. 
A. C. Miller of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Questions were propounded by various mem- 
bers as to why the Federal Reserve banks 
should not be authorized to pay interest on 
member bank deposits. Mr. Miller opposed 
such payment of interest on the ground that 
it would necessitate Federal Reserve banks 
to enter the open market more actively and 
compete with member banks in order to earn 
dividends and interest. 

Another subject in which delegates ex- 
pressed special interest was the recommenda- 
tion made by Mr. J. Dukes Downs, president 
of the Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
3altimore and former Bank 
of Maryland, who advocated 


Commissioner 
that the 600 


building and loan associations now in opera- 
tion in Maryland be placed under supervision 


FRANK J. KLAuser, Asst. Secret. and Asst. Trust Officer 
JouHN P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Treasurer 

J. H. Locusruier, Assistant Treasurer 

E. F. GLEASON, Manager Credit Department 

R. J. TAPPEN, Manager Safe Deposit Department 

C. E. Curisten, Manager Foreign Department 


of the Banking Department. 
tions 


These associa- 
operate with little constraint, re- 
ceiving deposits subject to check, conducting 


now 


Christmas funds and engaging in active bank- 
ing operations. 

George W. Waters, Jr., president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Laurel was elected 
president of the association. 


ADVISORY BOARD FOR TRUST 
COMPANY BRANCHES 


The plan is being successfully pursued by 
several trust companies in Baltimore of hav- 
ing branch offices conducted by an Advisory 
Board in order to assure branches the same 
services as provided at main 
maintain direct contact with 
clienteles. The Union Trust Company of 
Baltimore was the first trust company to 
adopt this plan in connection with the pur 
chase and the Govanstown 
Bank into a branch. The advisory board is 
composed entirely of men residing in the 
community served by this branch. The same 
plan is applied in connection with the pur- 
chase of the First National Bank of Catons- 
ville by the Union Trust Company. The 
Equitable Trust Company has also adopted 
the advisory board idea in 
its Howard Street Branch. 


and to 
branch 


offices 


such 


conversion of 


connection with 





CONDITION OF BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Baltimore Trust Co 
Colonial Trust Co 


Capital Undivided Profits 
$1,000,000 $2,435,565.38 


Par Bid 
50 150 


Deposits 
$13,490,933.02 


95,388.39 
227,663.60 
1,678,567 .04 
912,095.20 
1,889,432.40 
416,163.69 
3,544,827.23 
3,055,634.75 
159,035.12 
375,718.00 
513,716.57 


1,495,493.75 
661,789.42 50 
6,123,934.88 100 
12,685,059.40 25 
13,374,577.73 100 
6,645,973.66 100 
14,686,392.84 50 
8,986,478.08 100 
828,264.94 100 
5,988,921.40 100 
7,885,704.51 50 


25 31 
Commerce Trust Co 
Continental Trust Co 
Equitable Trust Co 
Fidelity Trust Co 
Maryland Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co 
Security Storage & Trust Co 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co 
Union Trust Co 


170 

38 
300 
110 
206 
450 
180 
185 

95 


1,500,000 
1,200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


MARKET FOR GUARANTEED FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


An active market is being developed in 
Pittsburgh for guaranteed first mortgages as 
a means of widening the field of investment 
in such securities and to stimulate funds for 
financing building and housing construction. 
Discussing the advantages of stimulating 
public interest in guaranteed first mortgages, 
Mr. John E. Potter, of the Potter Title & 
Trust Company of this city says: 

“In every community there is a reservoir 
of savings that could be diverted into local 
mortgages with profit to the investor and 
great benefit to the investor’s home com- 
munity. It is assumed that such investors 
would not belong to the class subject to the 
surtax on income and that the return on a 
mortgage investment, even after deduction 
of the State tax, would prove ample in view 
of the safety of the security. 

“A fourfold good is accomplished by of- 
fering of guaranteed first mortgages by a 
corporation with ample capital and neces- 
sary facilities: first, the property owner 
is able to secure funds when needed to fi- 
nance new building, the purchase of resi- 
dence or investment property or to refund 
maturing obligations; second, the investor 
puts his money on interest in a high grade 
security; sure of prompt income and un- 
changing value; third, the community is en- 
riched by retaining the capital, thus main- 
taining its home owning and home building 
ability and increasing its assessed valua- 
tion; and fourth, the guarantor has made 
a clean, legitimate profit, has strengthened 
its business connections and increased its 
power and ability to supply local enterprise 
with needed capital.” 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 


The Fidelity Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh is publishing some very effective 
newspaper advertising in which it makes 
use of pertinent current happenings to stimu- 
late people to place their securities and valu- 
ables in safe deposit boxes. The safe de- 
posit facilities of the company were recently 
increased by the installation of 300 addi- 
tional boxes. 

Frank E. Reeder, who has been named as 
Judge of Beaver County by Governor Sproul, 
was recently elected president of the Beaver 
County Trust Company of New Brighton. 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


THE PROMISE OF THE PACIFIC 


Observing tourists, including bankers and 
business men from the East, have no hesita- 
tion in stating that while the situation on the 
Atlantic seaboard is influenced largely by 
Old World problems the spirit which pre- 
vails on the Pacific Coast is one of refresh- 
ing optimism and strong faith in America’s 
future. In banking circles, especially, there 
is general observance of this healthy doc- 
trine which is perhaps best expressed in the 
formula quoted recently by W. W. Woods, 
vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles in his address before Idaho 
bankers, “A suecessful banker will generally 
find it to his advantage to be a _ pessimist 
when the public is optimistic and an opti- 
mist when the business world is in the midst 
of difficulties.” 

There was no note of gloom or depression 
at the recent annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Bankers’ Association at Coro- 
nado Beach. The keynote was sounded by 
Mr. Henry M. Robinson, president of the 
First National Bank and of the Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank who dwelt upon the 
reasons which must actuate Pacific Coast 
bankers in getting behind nation-wide plans 
for promoting American foreign trade. Mr. 
Robinson made a very eloquent plea in favor 
of the proposed Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation and what it means to Pacific 
Coast industries and productive capacity to 
find adequate world markets. 


CALIFORNIA’S BANKING AND TRUST 
COMPANY PROBLEMS 


The 27th annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Bankers’ Association at Coro- 
nado Beach brought out much valuable dis- 
cussion and a number of exceedingly practi- 
cal papers on banking and trust company 
topics. The first day was set aside for the 
annual meeting of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion at which one of the chief topics was the 
relations between trust companies and the 
legal profession. This subject derived par- 
ticular interest from the enactment of legisla- 
tion recently which attempts to place undue 
restrictions upon trust companies in regard 
to so-called “illegal practice of the law.” 
Another feature of this meeting was an ad- 
dress on “Humorisms of Trust Service,” by 
Judge W. R. Hervey of the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank. 


——— 
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CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 
BANKERS 


el ees 


. $3,000,000.00 


Self-Liquidating Securities 


which have for years been bought regularly by some of the largest 
banks in this country are a good, conservative investment for the 
surplus funds of any bank. 


More than $113,000,000 of our paper has been absorbed by banks, 
and every dollar matured to date has been paid at or before maturity 
we have never asked the holder of one of our Collateral Trust Gold 


Notes to renew it. 


Current Offering Sheet on Request 


248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 





LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 


The new home and quarters of the Citizens’ 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles are 
nearing completion and will be the 
most distinctive on the Pacific 

The new building in course of construction 
for the Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles will be eleven stories in height, 
a novel feature of which will be quarters for 
the Union Bank Club on the roof equipped 
with living room, library, kitchens, dining 
room and smoking room. 


among 
Coast 


The Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles has purchased a site at Vermont 
avenue and Hollywood 
other branch office. 

A. H. and Rush have 
been appointed assistant cashiers of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

H. B. formerly of the California 
Department of Justice, has become president 
of the Standard Loan & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles. 


boulevard for an- 


Thomas George J. 


Pearce, 


Rosser I. MeGinnis has been appointed an 
assistant to Vice-President Irving H. Hell- 
man, of the Hellman Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 





MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising. 
By T. D,. MacGregor. Bankers Publish 
ing Company, New York, Publishers. 


Mr. MacGregor’s new presents an 
abundance of suggestive material adaptable 
The 
author discusses various phases of bank and 
trust company advertising in a very practi 
cal style and based upon years of experience 
and opportunity 
properly Mr. 
upon the 


le ¢ yk 


to bank and trust company advertising. 


for wide observation. 
MacGregor 


Quite 
particular 
quality of inspiring confi 
dence in advertising. While saying a 
word for “dignity” the author is not 
so wedded to this idea 
interest, 


places 
stress 
bank 
cood 
as to sacrifice human 

and power of 
viction. and continued 
ment is commended because of cumulative 
effect and to build up good will. The essen 
tial elements which enter into effective trust 
company advertising for fiduciary business, 
are well discussed by Mr. MacGregor. There 
are chapters on “copy” and _ typography, 
merits of different mediums and _ selected 
plans and ideas appertaining to advertising 
for commercial accounts, 


persuasiveness con 


Consistent advertise 


savings accounts, 
trust business, safe deposit and other phases 
of bank advertising. 
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St. Louis goes into business 


for herself 


For a long time St. Louis was considered mainly a jobbing center. 
Others were the makers, we were the salesmen. The possibilities 
of St. Louis as an industrial center were unlimited—but unrealized. 


Raw materials flowed ever eastward to the great factories along the 
Atlantic coast, and came back in the form of finished products, 
often stopping at St. Louis, both going and coming. 


Conditions have changed. St. Louis still sells goods, but more of 
them are stamped, “Made in St. Louis.” Manufacturers realized 
that by coming to St. Louis, they could save time and freight rates. 
More than one hundred new industries have located here in less 
than three years. The census of St. Louis and its industrial dis- 
trict runs well over a million people, and the community has taken 


its place in the front rank of American Business. 


In the growth of the industrial city, finance has played its most necessary 
part, and the Mercantile Trust Company considers itself fortunate in 
having been able to assist materially the development of St. Louis. 


Mercantile uy st Company 
Member Federa/ US Government 
Reserve System Supervision 


ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
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CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 
BANKERS 


ee eye 


. $3,000,000.00 


Self-Liquidating Securities 


which have for years been bought regularly by some of the largest 
banks in this country are a good, conservative investment for the 
surplus funds of any bank. 


More than $113,000,000 of our paper has been absorbed by banks, 
and every dollar matured to date has been paid at or defore maturity 
we have never asked the holder of one of our Collateral Trust Gold 


Notes to renew it. 


Current Offering Sheet on Request 


248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 





LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 


The new home and quarters of the Citizens’ 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles are 
nearing completion and will be among the 
most distinctive on the Pacific Coast 

The new building in course of construction 
for the Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles will be eleven stories in height, 
a novel feature of which will be quarters for 
the Union Bank Club on the roof equipped 
with living room, library, kitchens, dining 
room and smoking room. 

The Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles has purchased a site at Vermont 
avenue and Hollywood boulevard for an- 
other branch office. 

A. H. Thomas and George J. Rush have 
been appointed assistant cashiers of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

H. B. Pearce, formerly of the California 
Department of Justice, has become president 
of the Standard Loan & Trust 
Los Angeles. 


Company of 


Rosser I. MeGinnis has been appointed an 
assistant to Vice-President Irving H. Hell- 
man, of the Hellman Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 





Book of 


VacGregor. 


MacGregor’s Bank Advertising. 
By T. D. Bankers Publish 
ing Company, New York, Publishers. 


Mr. new presents an 
abundance of suggestive material adaptable 
to bank and trust company advertising. The 
author discusses various phases of bank and 
trust company 


MacGregor’s hook 


advertising in a very practi 
eal style and based upon years of experience 
and opportunity for wide observation. Quite 
properly Mr. particular 
upon the quality of inspiring confi 
dence in bank advertising. While saying a 
word for “dignity” the author is not 
so wedded to this idea as to sacrifice human 
interest, and power of 
viction. and continued 
ment is commended because of 

effect and to build up good will. 


MacGregor places 


stress 
good 
persuasiveness con 
advertise 
cumulative 
The essen 
tial elements which enter into effective trust 
company advertising for fiduciary business, 
are well discussed by Mr. MacGregor. There 
are chapters on and typography, 
merits of different mediums and _ selected 
plans and ideas appertaining to advertising 
for commercial accounts, 


Consistent 


“copy” 


savings accounts, 
trust business, safe deposit and other phases 
of bank advertising. 
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St. Louis goes into business 


for herself 


For a long time St. Louis was considered mainly a jobbing center. 
Others were the makers, we were the salesmen. The possibilities 
of St. Louis as an industrial center were unlimited—but unrealized. 


Raw materials flowed ever eastward to the great factories along the 
Atlantic coast, and came back in the form of finished products, 
often stopping at St. Louis, both going and coming. 


Conditions have changed. St. Louis still sells goods, but more of 
them are stamped, “Made in St. Louis.” Manufacturers realized 
that by coming to St. Louis, they could save time and freight rates. 
More than one hundred new industries have located here in less 
than three years. The census of St. Louis and its industrial dis- 
trict runs well over a million people, and the community has taken 


its place in the front rank of American Business. 


In the growth of the industrial city, finance has played its most necessary 
part, and the Mercantile Trust Company considers itself fortunate in 
having been able to assist materially the development of St. Louis. 


Mercantile ae Company 
Member Federal USGovernment 
Reserve System Supervision 


ST. LOUIS < MISSOURI 
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J. P;- MORGAN & CO. 


WALL STREET, CORNER OF BROAD 


New YORK 


DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
FIFTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
NO. 22 OLD BROAD STREET 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 PLACE VENDOME 


Securities bought and sold on commission 


Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits 
Cable Transfers 


Circular Letters for Travelers, 


available in all parts of the world 
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The Sinews of Travel 


Money gives strength for the journey and 
comfort by the way. If you use and recom- 
mend to your customers 


“A:B-A’ Bates’ Cheques 


you can rest assured as to the safety of your money, 
and theirs. 

Upon arrival abroad—because of arrangements made 
by the Bankers Trust Company’s Foreign Service—you 
may exchange the “A-B-A” Cheques you take with 
you for other “A-B-A” Cheques payable in pounds 
sterling, francs, lire, etc., at the rate current on the 
day of exchange. 


**See the World on ‘A:B:A’ Cheques”’ 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100 in convenient wallets. Full particu- 
lars from 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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80 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVE: AT 60™ ST- 
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UTHORIZED to act as Executor, Trustee, 
Administrator or Guardian. Receives De- 
posits, subject to check, and allows Interest on 
Daily Balances. Acts as Transfer Agent, Regis 
trar and Trustee under Mortages. Receives se- 
curities for safe keeping and collection of income. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over Thirty Million Dollars 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








NEW YORK 


MADISON AVE AT 42"°ST- 


iz 
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CHARTERED 18653 


United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


Cee «ee ni, - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 14,717,784.61 


THIS COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, COMMITTEE, COURT DEPOSITARY AND IN ALL 
OTHER RECOGNIZED TRUST CAPACITIES 


IT RECEIVES DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK AND ALLOWS INTEREST ON 
DAILY BALANCES 


IT HOLDS AND MANAGES SECURITIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, REAL AND 
PERSONAL, FOR ESTATES, CORPORATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS, AND 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES, AND 
AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT FOR 
CORPORATE BONDS AND STOCKS 


OFFICERS 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President 


WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 


FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Ass’t Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Ass’t Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Ass’t Secretary 


WILLIAM C. LEE, Ass’t Secretary 
THOMAS H. WILSON, Ass't Secretary 
WILLIAM G. GREEN, Ass’t Secretary 
ALTON S. KEELER, Ass’t Secretary 


TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
WM. ROCKEFELLER PAYNE WHITNEY OGDEN MILLS 
FRANK LYMAN eee CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr. 
JOHN J. PHELPS ARTHUR CURTISS IAMES HENRY W. De FOREST 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
LYMAN J. GAGE WILLIAM STEWART TOD WILLIAM SLOANE 





“We will answer all things faithfully.” 
—SHAKESPEARE 


DEPENDABILITY 


You can depend upon the 
Metropolitan Trust Company. 
Whether the matter is of large 
import or small you may rely 
upon us as your New York 
correspondent to act faithfully 
and intelligently for your best 
interests. 


METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
60 WALL STREET 716 FIFTH AVENUE 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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The Real Estate Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations 
and Individuals. 
INTEREST ALLOWED. 


Is fully equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to a Trust 
Company, in its Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and Safe Deposit 
Departments. 


George H. Earle, Jr., Pres. Edward S. Buckley, Jr., Treas. 
S. F. Houston, Vice-Pres. Edgar Fetherston, Asst. Treas. 
Wm. R. Philler, Sec’y 


John A. McCarthy Edward Y. Townsend 
Trust Officer Asst. Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


George H. Earle, Jr. Samuel F. Houston Bayard Henry 

Frank C. Roberts William A. Patton John Gribbel 

James F. Sullivan J. Levering Jones Louis J. Kolb 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis George Woodward J.Wallace Hallowell =? 
Gustavus W. Cook MS 


Commerce Trust 
Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Capital and Surplus, 2 Millions 


Located ‘‘In the Heart of the Heart of Mary- 
land’’—that is, in the business center of 


| DEPARTMENTS 

Banking 
Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- i Bond 
pared to handle promptly and efficiently any 


Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- 3 Real Estate Loan 


tions, firms or individuals. 
Trust 
UNION TRUST COMPANY Safe Deposit 


BALTIMORE Savings 
OFFICERS .) 

Joun M. DENNIs, President —— 

Maurice H. Grape, Vice-President 

W. GraHaM Boyce, Vice-President Ww irma: 

Josuua S. Dew, Secretary mi Ww. T. eee Chas 5 m 

WitiiaM O. PErrson, Treasurer - 8. MeLucas, President 

Tuomas C. THATCHER, Asst. Treasurer 
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UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE 6 TRUST COMPANY 


55 Cedar Street, New York 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1920 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve and 

other Banks $8,912,958.03 
Clearing House Exchanges .. 7,635,653.59 
Bankers’ Acceptances. . wees 6,047,516.11 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates. 6,721,497.50 
Other Bonds and Stocks 3,284,523.21 
Loans on U. S. Bonds 6,670,264.16 
Demand Loans. . PPR ES 20,757,628.93 
Time Loans. . - ae 7,235,717.02 
Bills and Notes Purchased. _. 11,429,293.32 
Foreign Exchange 185,424.84 
Mortgages 5,558,598.79 
Real Estate 338,999.15 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... 1,047,001.43 
Accrued Interest Receivable... ... 450,867.01 


$86,275,943.09 


LIABILITIES 
RC eR OT ee 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Dividend Payable ge 3rd, 1921.. i 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. as 853,286.71 
I St ae 72,198,787.48 
Treasurer’s Checks............... 1,365,896.58 
Mortgage Trust Bonds........... 3,813,700.00 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 1,048,378.37 
Accrued Interest Payable 125,380.16 


$86,275,943.09 


BRANCHES MEMBER 
Broadway at 73rd St. 
Madison Ave. at 75th St. Federal Reserve System 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. N. Y. Clearing House Assn. 
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Announcement 


HROUGH the recent consolidation of the Fidelity 
Trust Company and the Union National Bank, both 
of Newark, N. J., there has been formed, under the 
name of the Fidelity Union Trust Company, the largest 
banking and fiduciary institution in New Jersey. It has 


Resources of $60,000,000 


With its long experience and exceptional facilities for 
doing a general commercial banking and fiduciary busi- 
ness, the consolidated institution is thoroughly equipped 
to serve individuals, firms and corporations, including 


Banks and Bankers 


Those who require, in the New Jersey field, a highly 
specialized service in any banking or trust matter, or in 
the insurance of titles to real estate anywhere in the 
state, are invited to communicate with the 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Newark, N. J. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


of Brooklyn and New York 


Member Federal Reserve System 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


January |, 1921 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


U.S. Government, New York 

State and New York City ni P 

ee pa $6,914,100.00 Capital....... : 2,000,000.00 
Other Securities............ 1,606,675.90 Surplus and Undivided 
Loans. cad oe Ue nnee ho 6H 40 .16,791,952.91 Profits 2 061 026 1”) 
Bonds and Mortgages....... 1,141,855.00 ” eae aes 
Cash on Hand and in Federal 

Reserve and Other Banks.. 8,442,098.54 
Banking Houses and Other 

Real Estate 1,168,616.13 Deposits ......31,946,805.86 
Accrued Interest, Net...... 110,168.47 


Reserved for Contingencies, 
Taxes, etc 167,634.89 


$36,175,466.95 $36,175,466.95 
OFFICERS: 
NATHAN S. JONAS, President 
Vice- Presidents 
S. B. Kraus CHARLES FROEB Jutrus LIEBMAN 


James H. Conroy Henry C. Von ELM REUBEN W. SHELTER 
F. W. BRUCHHAUSER 
Wo. L. SCHNEIDER, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries 
NORMAN B. TYLER PETER J. KEENAN HERMAN A. KULTzOW 
J. H. MEYERHOLZz, Jr. THOMAS C. JEFFERIES FRANK H. VAN WAGNER 


THEO. M. BERTINE Tuomas R. HAMILTON ARTHUR T. MINER 
NATHANIEL MILLS, JR. Joun J. Haves 


MORTIMER VAN Damm, Manager Foreign Department 
WALTER McMEEKAN, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
ALEX D. SEYMOUR, Chairman 

A. N. BERNSTEIN Victor A. LERSNER Evias Ress 
James H. Conroy Max Levy Joun H. SCHUMANN 
MarRTIN DERX Jutrus LIEBMAN GEORGE I. SKINNER 
CHARLES FROEB LEON LourRIA ARTHUR S. SOMERS 
NATHAN S. JONAS CHARLES LYON M. B. STREETER 
RALPH JONAS J. ADOLPH MOLLENHAUER WiLtiaM P. SturGIs 
S. B. Kraus Louis NEWMAN ROSWELL C. TRIPP 

Wiliam H. VOGEL 


OFFICES: 
774 Broadway 481 Eighth Avenue 84 Broadway 
Corner Sumner Avenue Corner 34th Street Corner Berry Street 
Brooklyn Manhattan Brooklyn 





THE UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


The merger of 


The! Citizens Savings and Trust Company 
The First National Bank 
The Union Commerce National Bank 
The First Trust and Savings Company 
The Broadway Savings and Trust Company 


and 


The Woodland Avenue Savings and 
Trust Company 


into 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 


gives to Cleveland one of the largest banks in 
the United States. 


Effective January |, 1921. 





MAIN OFFICE 
60 BROADWAY 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
358 FIFTH AVENUE 
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COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


HARLEM BRANCH 
100 WEST 125TH STREET 


BRONX BRANCH 
148TH STREET AND 3rd AVE. 


Member of New York Clearing House 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


DIRECTORS 


Cuarces H. Keep 


Chairman of the Board 


Bens. L. ALLEN 
Vice-President of the Company 


ANcELL H. BALL 
President Best & Co. 


Howarp Bayne 
Vice-President of the Company 


SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
President Seaboard National 
Bank 


Union N. BeETHELL 
New York 


FRANKLIN Q. Brown 
Redmond & Co., Bankers 


Tuomas A. BuCKNER 
Vice-President New York Life 
Insurance Co. 

A. E. Carton 
President Holly Sugar 
Corporation 
Newcoms CARLTON 
President Western Union 

Telegraph Co. 


Epwarp H. CLark 
Vice-President Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation 


GeorceE CRAWFORD CLARK 


R. 
Clark, Dodge & Co., Bankers 


H. BENJAMIN CLARK 


White, Weld & Co., 


Epwarp CorRNELL 
Attorney at Law 


Bankers 


Joserpu P. Cotton 
Attorney at Law 


Moreau DELANO 
Brown Brotbers & Co., Bankers 


James M. GirFrorp 
Attorney at Law 


J. Horace Harpinc 
Charles D. Barney & Co., 
Bankers 


A. Barton HEPBURN 
Chairman, Advisory Board 
Chase National Bank 


Witiarp V. KinGc 
President of the Company 


Puitip LEHMAN 
Lebman Brothers, Bankers 


ALFRED E. MARLING 
Real Estate 


Aucustus G. Paine, Jr. 
President New York & 
Pennsylvania Co. 
Francis L. Rossins, Jr. 
Attorney at Law 
Noau C. RoGers 
Attorney at Law 


ARTHUR SACHS 
Goldman, Sachs e7Co., Bankers 


FREDERICK STRAUSS 
J. e W. Seligman e Co., 
Bankers 
Witiiam A. TUCKER 
Tucker, Anthony e& Co., 
Bankers 


EvisHA WALKER 
President Blair er Co., 
Bankers 


FREDERICK W. WHITE 
Peters, White er Company, 
Chemicals 


Inc.., 


OFFICERS 


Wiiarp V. KInG.......... President 
Howarp Bayne.......Vice-President 
Bens. L. ALLEN....... Vice-President 
Frep C. Marston... .. Vice-President 
Rosert I. Curran....Vice-President 
Wa.tTerR G. KIMBALL...... Treasurer 
Cuarves E. Wo rr... ..CONTROLLER 
ArTHUR W. HutTcHINs. . Secretary 
Howarp E. Roper... .Asst. Treasurer 
Georce S. Miits.....Asst. Secretary 
Ouiver C. WacstarrF. . Asst. Secretary 
F. Cotsson KeELty. ... Asst. Secretary 
W. J. PrizENMAYER..........Auditor 


Trust Department 
GeorcE E. WarrREN. .. Vice-President 
Orrin R. Jupp Trust Officer 
A. N. Hazevtine. ..Asst. Trust Officer 
WiLiarp C. Mason.Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL M. Spepon.Asst. Trust Officer 
W.MILcerp Morecan.Asst.TrustOfficer 
MELvIL_Le W. Terry. Asst. Trust Officer 


Foreign Department 
S. STERN.... . Vice-President 
FREDRICK G. HERBST 
Mer. For’n Exch. Dept. 
Joun MatTrHews, Jr. 
Mgr. For’n Com’! Dept. 
EpwWArRD FROEDE......Asst. Secretary 


Uptown Office 
Harris A. Dunn....... Vice-President 
J. Sperry Kane.......Vice-President 
Henry M. Arxins. Asst. Trust Officer 
ge R Daty. .Asst. Secretary 
Won. . Dossin. ae cca ge "Asst. Treasurer 


Women’ s Department 


Vircini< D.H. Furman. Asst. Secretary 


Harlem Branch 


VERNON P. Baker........Manager 
Hersert |. Etre st. Manager 
WiiuiaM P. Carro tv... Asst. Manager 


Bronx Branch 
Frep BeErRRY..............Manager 
A. B. Atkinson .......Asst. Manager 
Harry Weiss........Asst. Manager 
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PETROIT TRUST 
COMPANY 


“C Worthy of Trust 
sm Mathers of 


Treasl a 
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First Wisconsin 
Trust Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
$1,504,000 


The Largest Trust Company in Wisconsin 


Acts as guardian, executor, 
administrator, trustee, 
registrar, transfer agent and 


depository 


of securities. 


Officers: 
OLIVER C. FULLER, President 


FRED C. BEST, Vice-President 
CHARLES M. MORRIS, Vice- 


President 
WALTER KASTEN, Vice-Pres. 
H. O. SEYMOUR, Vice-President 
ROBERT W. BAIRD, Vice-Pres. 
CLYDE H. FULLER, Secretary 


W. I. BARTH, Treasurer 

GEORGE, B. LUHMAN, Trust 
Officer 

P. O. KANNENBERG, Assistant 
Treasurer 

ANDREW WAUGH, Asst. Sec’y 

ROBERT W. JANSSEN, Asst. Sec’y 

GEORGE H. GILLIES, Asst. Sec’y 
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OUR BUSINESS in St. Louis 

and the Southwest can be en- 

trusted to us with the assurance 
that it will be dispatched with the 
promptness, accuracy and completeness 
that have distinguished the service of 
this trust company since 1890. 


Our Banking, Trust, Bond, Real Estate, 
Safe Deposit, Savings and Farm Loan 
Departments are at your service. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company 


Saint Louis 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$8,500,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


at the close of business December 31, 1920. 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand and in banks.................. : $13,854,005.87 
U. S. State, Municipal, and other bonds and investments..... 17, 366, 098,02 
Re NO gk is ss ocd cero ias cae teceevece O0)000,0608.92 
ON SS at ee ee re % pe: 39, 641.79 
Real Estate (including Banking Houses and Lots). ioees = eeeen.e 4 
Furniture and Fixtures (Charged Off) None 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other Resources... PR 940,610.97 
Letters of Credit—Customers’ Liability 218,875.85 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, E xecuted by this 

Bank and now outstanding 1 374,333.00 


Total $120,152 453.16 


Capital Stock eras $4,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............... xs 5,233,563.70 
Reserve for January 1, 1921, Dividend 135,000.00 
SE I bis bhi ot 0: oeisid'o'b oatbnind ws se oh aes 196,543.18 
SI a Pes es chaise s vnntadgiss i ea 643,082.15 
i ao 103 346,055.28 
Bills Rediscounted .....  4,505,000.00 
Letters of Credit Outstanding sae 218,875.85 
Acceptances Executed for Customers (Less those pure hased or 

discounted) : fe SF 1 374,333.00 





..$120,152,453.16 


December 31, 1908 ess whielahy o Lge eee 
eg Ee eae aes aN 30,131,159,27 
December 31, 1918 56,517 598.35 
i os. ss ume a eos 3 84,617,245.62 
December 31, 1920 103,346,055.28 
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BUFFALO 


and 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
SECURITIES 


Orders efficiently executed by our 
Securities Department. 

ESCROWS and other TRUST 
Matters receive confidential and 
careful attention by our Trust 
Department. 













HIS institution is the oldest trust 
company in Rochester with a long 
record of adherence to sound 

banking principles. 










It invites the consideration of banks 
and individuals desiring banking fa- 
cilities in Western New York. 











CITIZENS 
COMMERCIAL 


Me 
‘ROCHESTER TRUS 
and §. Deposit 

TRUST COMPANY 


L Co 


ee a 


a 














Rochester — New York 


FIDELITY & COLUMBIA TRUST CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $2,850, 000.00 


Our large resources, long experience and capable management qualify us 
to handle competently all phases of trust business. Correspondence solicited. 





L. W. BOTTS, President 


Menefee Wirgman, 2nd Vice-Pres. L. M. Render, Secretary J. G. McPherson, Trust Officer 
. F. Speed, Treasurer Geo. W. Lewis, Cashier Leo F. Michael, Asst. Sec’y 
P. Miller, Asst. Treasurer Jos. P. Marmor, Asst. Treas. A. E. Gohmann, Auditor 
L. F. Bosler, Asst. Auditor J. Lithgow Smith, Supt. Sales D. F. Murphy, Supt. Rents 











Service To Interior Banks based upon practical knowledge 


of their needs and sympathetic 
interest in their welfare has a value which can only be appreciated by experience. 

Country banks who seek to improve their own service to customers through the medium of 
a useful Metropolitan Correspondent are invited to communicate with 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


COAL AND IRON NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY oF NEW YORK 


RESOURCES - $26,295,633,59 
Member New York Clearing House Association. Member Federal Reserve System. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


eANNOUNCEMENT 


of the 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY 


and MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY 
of ST. LOUIS 


The Officers and Directors of the above institutions take pleasure in 
announcing that on and after this date the three institutions will be 
affiliated and associated together in their various business relations. 


The advantages of this association, not only to each of its several 
members, but to the community at large, are apparent. It adds 
strength, insures capable and efficient management, and affords 
broad, diversified facilities to the clients of the affiliated institutions. 


The breadth of service offered can be summarized as follows: 


Trust and Fiduciary Service Banking Facilities Investment Serviceand Securities 


St.Louis UnionTrustCo. First National Bank Mortgage Trust Co. 
~ tFourthkand Locust Olive, Broadway and Locust Broadway and Pine 


As in the past, the policy which has characterized each of the several 
members of this ‘affiliation and to which their success can be 
attributed in a large degree—the policy of according every client 
courteous and painstaking attention— will be rigidly adhered to. 
It will be our constant endeavor to make pleasant all business 
transactions and to render service that is helpful and beneficial. 


Under the present arrangement each We take this opportunity to express 
institution will exercise its particular our appreciation for the co-operation 
functions as heretofore and the and support so liberally given by our 
working organizations—staffs of ofh- friends in the past and to extend 
cers and employees—will remain the our sincere wishes for the future. 
same. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Let Us Handle Your 


Massachusetts Trust Business 








N ACTIVE BUSINESS since 1875, we have 
established a reputation for careful, effective 
handling of all kinds of trust business for 
persons and corporations. We act as Agent, 
Attorney, Custodian of Property, Executor and 
Trustee under will and trust agreements. Indi- 
viduals and corporations having fiduciary busi- 
ness in Massachusetts are invited to correspond 
with the president or other officers of the 

= Company. CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President. 


BOSTON 


SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


100 FRANKLIN 


At Arch and Devonshire Streets 
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THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 
CAPITAL $4,500,000 
SURPLUS and PROFITS 15,000,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER 200,000,000 
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OFFICERS 
HERBERT K. TwITCHELL, Chairman of Board 
Percy H. Jounston, President - EpwIn S. SCHENCK, First Vice-President 
FRANK K. Houston ‘ . Vice-President Joun G. SCHMELZEL . Assistant Cashier 
FRANCIS HALPIN . : ‘ Vice-President JoHN B. Dopp . - . Assistant Cashier 
Isaac B. HOPPER . - . Vice-President SAMUEL T. JONES . > Assistant Cashier 
Currrorp P. Hunt. : Vice-President CLIFFORD R. DUNHAM. . Assistant Cashier 
Jesse M. SMITH ‘ ‘ . Vice-President SAMUEL SHAW, JR. . ‘ Assistant Cashier 
Epwarp H. SMITH . . Vice-President RoBERT D. Scott . . Assistant Cashier 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN 3 . € . Cashier WILBUR F. CROOK . . Assistant Cashier 
EpWIN GIBBS j ‘ . . Trust Officer N. BAXTER JACKSON . ._ Assistant Cashier 
JaMes L. PARSON . ; Assistant Cashier Ropert B. RAYMOND . Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
JAMES MCALLISTER . . Assistant Cashier ERNEST J. WATERMAN. Assistant Trust Officer 
HENRY M. RoGers - - Asst. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
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DIRECTORS 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN CHARLES A. CORLISS 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT ARTHUR ISELIN Joun A. GARVER 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET GARRARD COMLY HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 
DaRwIn P. KINGSLEY HENRY A. CAESAR Percy H. JOHNSTON 
CHARLES CHENEY FREDERIC A. JUILLIARD EpWIN S. SCHENCK 
RIDLEY WATTS 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


The Stamford 
Trust Company 


300 Main Street 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Transacts a general banking busi- 
ness, specializes in the adminis- 
tration of estates, handles trust 
funds, and maintains a Savings 
Department for the convenience 
of customers. 

A Safe Deposit Vault second to 
none is located on the main floor, 
and also a spacious Vault for 
trunks and silver. 


Your Business is Invited 


Trust Business 
But Particularly 


PHILADELPHIA 


Trust Business 


E invite Trust Companies and their 
friends in other cities to make use 
of our complete equipment for hand- 
ling Trust business of every kind— 
particularly in PHILADELPHIA. 


Commercial 
Trust Company 


City Hall Square West 


Member Federal Reserve System 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


is afforded to out-of-town banks who select 
us for their Chicago connection. Our five 
departments 


BANKING SAVINGS 
BONDS FOREIGN TRUST 


render thorough and efficient service on all 
transactions. 


We shall be glad to give details by letter or 
send our representative. 


On inactive reserve accounts subject to with- 
drawal in whole or in part on ten days’ 
notice, a favorable rate of interest is allowed. 


The regular clearing house rate of 
interest paid on active accounts. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST CO.-BANK 


N.W. CORNER LA SALLE & MONROESTS., CHICAGO 


Capital and ‘Surplus $5,000,000 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Statement of Condition at the Close 


weenie 
Loans and Discounts....... +f 
United States Bonds and Certificates. 
United States Bonds Pledged as Collateral 
Other Bonds and Mortgages. . - 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.. ; 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit. 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances........:.............-. 


Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Bought 
Cash and Due from Federal Reserve Bank. 
Due from Other Banks and Bankers......... 


ee eae renee wet Sones...» --.-- 


Liabilities 
Capital 


MIN no acs bak oes oe oa 5 eee os 


Undivided Pree i oe 


Reserved for Accrued Interest and Taxes...... 
Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank 


Rediscounts with Federal Reserve Bank........................ 


259.8: 50. 00 
1,000,000.00 
15,571,942 .07 
420,000.00 
3,476,305.47 
11,728,298.59 
6,405,920.89 


$ 10, 968,233.64 


20,732,551.5 
5,306,698. ti 37,007,483 .29 
$144,013,580.37 
$5,000,000.00 





eG, hia Siege 10,000,000.00 


1,045,386.87 
425,315.64 
1,032,713.04 
850,000.00 
13,992,500.00 


United States Bonds Borrowed 
Liability on Letters of Credit 
Liability on Acceptances... .. 


Contingent Liability on Other Banks’ Bills Bought.............. 


Deposits 


1,000,000.00 
2,945,949.00 
11,258,850.04 
6,405,920.89 
90,056,944.89 
$144,013,580.37 


DEPARTMENTS 
Commercial—Savings—Trust—Bond 
Farm Loan-—Foreign Exchange 

DIRECTORS 


CAs A. BURLEY, Attorney and 


Capi 

MARSH AL 7, FIELD, Marshall Field, Glore, 
Ward & Company. 

ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman Corn Ex- 
change National Bank. 

HALE HOLDEN, President Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. Company. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Chairman Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Company. 

EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. 

CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshal! Field 
Estate. 

CYRUS H. McCORMICK, Chairman Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, Chairman of Board. 

SEYMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. Z. Leiter 
Estate. 

JOHN 8. RUNNELLS, President Pullman Co. 

EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son 

JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall Field 
& Company. 

ORSON SMITH, Chairman of 
Committee. 

JAMES P. SOPER, President Soper Lum- 
ber Company. 

ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, Chairman Sprague, 
Warner & Company 


Advisory 


OFFICERS 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, Chairman of Board. 
EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. 
FRANK G. NELSON, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. BLUNT, Jr., Vice-President. 

C. E. ESTES, Vice-President. 

F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President. 

H. G. P. DEANS, Vice-President. 

JOHN J. GEDDES, Cashier. 


F, E, LOOMIS, Assistant Cashier. 

A. F’ PITHER, Assistant Cashier 

W. A. HUTCHISON, Assistant Cashier 
LEON L. LOEHR, Secretary and Trust Officer 
A.LEONARD JOHNSON, Assistant Secretary 
G. F. HARDIE, Manager Bond Department 
Cc. C. ADAMS, Asst. Mgr. Bond Department 


CHICAGO 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


LUAGUVENORRURULEDCELONLLLUCGLONS Ut tt OT 


Empire Trust Renee 
ne po a 


MAIN OFFICE: 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 47th Street 


LONDON OFFICE : 


41 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 


This Company is the Fiscal Agent of the 
State of New York for the sale of 
Stock Transfer Tax Stamps 


Gi UUUNALALLLASULLALULEI ORL 


A Federal Corporation 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital - - . $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 530,000.00 
EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN, President 
—— = een. 
Pres’ iF Att’y and Trust Officer 

GEORGE. t. FLEMIN 

nd V. Pres’t and Ass’t Trust Officer 
wa 8. HARBAN, 3rd Vice-President 
EDSON OLDS, Treasurer 
EDWARD. L. HILLYER, Secretary 
W. FRANK D. HERRON, Ass’t Treasurer 
REGINALD RUTHERFORD, Ass’t Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL, Ass’t Secretary 


CAPACITY 


UR ability to serve financial institutions, 

corporations and individuals in all mat- 

ters pertaining to trust—to serve them with 

the intelligence anddispatch of a well rounded 

organization—has been tested and found 

efficient by the South’s most representative 
individuals and concerns. 


TRUST COMPANY of GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Resources $2,568,000 Correspondence Invited. 


pee a emer 


anes 


The Security Trust Company 


of Troy, New York 
Capital and Surplus, $392,783.80 


Resources, $4,136,869.10 


DRIED Sib SPEER OEG sv dccecbs bes ddineene President 
JAMES J. CHIL D. cpr cccesvseorvesvese Vice-President 


Vice-President 
GEORGE L. Hi: ARE Rt Fa Secretary and Treasurer 
WILLIAM H. JARVIS............+4 Asst. Treasurer 


Efficient and Prompt Banking and 
Fiduciary Service. 


Security Trust Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 


Our complete equipment and the 
careful personal attention of our 
officers guarantee satisfactory serv- 
ice in the handling of all Trust 
matters. Correspondence invited. 


4% Paid on Certificates of Deposit 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


We are prepared to offer banking facilities to Banks, Cor- 
porations and Individuals requiring Chicago connections 


Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
CHICAGO 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$15,000,000.00 
Organized 1873 


THE FEDERAL TITLE AND TRUST CO. 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits - - - - - _$260, 000. 00 


OFFICERS 
C. W. KLEIN, President W. W. POTTS, Vice-President and Treasurer 
MAX SOLOMON, Vice-Fres. W. F. WAXENFELTER, Sec’y and Ass’t Treas, 
FRANK N, TIMPANO. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


) Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. | 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Incorporated 1890 


Resources | bos 4 $17, 000,000 


Special attention given to collections. 
All Trust Company business solicited. | 
Mortgages on = property at lowest 


Investment Securities D howshs and sold. 


Member of the American Bankers Association 





ESTABLISHED 1887 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST & —the oldest trust company 
SAVINGS COMPANY | in the Southwest 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA Trust Assets, $64,000,000.00 
Capital, $500,000.00 (No Deposits) 
Surplus ae $700,000.00 


A. W. SMITH, Presiden 
OM 0. SMITH, V Vice-President | TV INSURANCE: a+ 


—_. CAIN, Assistant Cashier. 

Cc. D COTTEN, Assistant Cashier. | TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 

E. W. FINCH, Assistant Cashier. FIFTH AND SPRING STS- 
Direct connections with the strongest Banke through- THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
out the South. Send us your Collections. PAID-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3,000,000.00 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


NWEALTH T 
powm “ BOSTON ‘ust Top 


30 Congress Street 
88 Summer St. 1199 Washington St. 105 Causeway St. 


GEORGE S. MUMFORD, - - - - - - President 
ARTHUR P. STONE, - Vice-President and Treasurer 
WALDRON H. RAND, Jr., Vice-President and Secretary 
STEPHEN W. HOLMES,- - - - - Vice-President 


Deposits, $30,000,000 
Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 








Under Supervision of Federal Government 
CHARTERED 1906 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
Hudson é& TRUST Co. 


Trust Company WASHINGTON, D. C—= 
Capital & Surplus, - $5,400,000.00 


NEW YORK CITY Assets, over - - $30,000,000.00 


OFFERS EVERY FACILITY EXPECTED Interest Paid on Checking Aocounts 
OF A METROPOLITAN CORRESPONDENT 


FEDERAL, STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
DEPOSITORY 


YOUR ACCOUNT INVITED 


endiinniianiainintitiiaes at \ _ . 2 ons 
a. 
President 
John Gerken . - - - Vice-President : 


Richard A. Purdy - Vice-President and Secretary ESTABLISHED Maga 


John J. Broderick, Jr. ~ histamine iStRIcTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION. 


William J. Terry ~ and 
tant Treasurer MLL 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Trust Seems of State Street 
Hew Jersey | | Trust Company 


12 & 14 HUOSON PLACE, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


calaaniia “ie BOSTON, MASS. 


Aggregate Resources, June 30, 1920 ALLAN FORBES, President 


$34,293,420.36 


BRANCH OFFICES: Member Federal Reserve System 
PEOPLES SAFE DEPOSIT BRANCH sea. 


CENTRAL AVE. & BOWERS ST., JERSEY CITY. Ptoe Tee 


BERGEN & LAFAYETTE BRANCH, Banking, Trust, Transfer. Sate Deposit 


MONTICELLO AVE. & BRINKERHOFF ST. 


JERSEY CITY. Departmen ts 


TOWN OF UNION BRANCH, 
SERGENLINE AVE. @ HACKENSACK PLANK ROAD. Three Offices 
TOWN OF UNION, N. J. 


CARTERET BRANCH. Thoroughly equipped and competent 


SIP AVE. & JOURNAL SQUARE. to act 
JERSEY CITY. 





The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 

JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 
Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


direct service to every point in 
Absolutely vew ENGLAND 


No charge for Exchange 


Correspondence Inbited . . Send your notes and drafts to 


Dorchester Trust Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Security Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance on all matters in this line. 


Capital, $600,000 Surplus and Profits, $800,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8. ROSSELL, President 
ean Be wee & Treas. 
: e 5 , Vice-President 
wages ve sgt ae WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
ON I IETF Tots CS SET Re OR, HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec’y & Trust Officer 
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9) } Liperry TRUST Co. | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $500,000 DEPOSITS, $6,000,000 
SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $380,000 


OFFICERS 
GEO. WASON, President 
MELVIN oO. ADAMS Vice-Pres. 
ALLAN H. STURGES, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
WM. SUMNER, Asst. Treas. 
J. HENRY MILEY, Asst. Treas. 


= Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty 
‘a 


MMe 


THE GUARDIAN * TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK OF TOLEDO 


MEMBER~-FEDERAL- RESERVE-~ BANK 





OFFICERS 


Epwarp H. Capy, President 
Wa ter L. Ross, Vice-President 
Epwarp G. Kuirsy, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Harry P. Caves Secretary and Treasurer 
Geo. E. Wise, Ass’t Secretary and Treasurer 


AVOUT 


Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matters 
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THE 


TRUST COMPANYor CUBA Qualified to Serve 


cee HAVANA pee Because of its close and 
FS SSSS>SEEA|gre continuous relationship for 


Capital - - $500,000 twenty-eight years with 
Surplus . ‘ $900,000 firms, institutions and in- 


ge . dividuals in Detroit and 
Undivided ts i27,0 
ndivided Profi $ ” Michigan, the Union Trust 


Company is especially qual- 
ified to render service to 


This institution will be found of Trust Companies and to 
invaluable assistance to Banks and 


Business Houses having transac- Banks requiring represen- 
tions of any financial nature in tation in the city and state. 


Cuba. Prompt and efficient serv- 


CORRESPONDENTS ice is assured. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK } New York 


CONTINENTAL & COMMERCIAL Union Grust Companp 


NATIONAL BANK, Chicago Betroi A 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED Gp, | London - Michig 
KLEINWORT, SONS & CO. Henry M. Campsett, Chairman 
Frank W. Brarr, President 


Transacts a General Banking and 
Trust Business 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO., Paris 




































OFFICERS 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 
President 
CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE 
Vice-President 

HH. D. CAMPBELL 
Vice-President and Secretary 
PETER S. DURYEE 
Vice-President 
J. C. TRAPHAGEN 
Treasurer 
Joun A. BuRNS 
Trust Officer 
CoRNELIUs J. MURRAY 
Assistant Treasurer 
JAMES M. WADE 
Assistant Treasurer 
F. RoGers PARKIN 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Joun J. TEAL 
Assistant Secretary 
HENRY R. JOHNSTON 
Assistant to the President 


DIRECTORS 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 

President of the Company 
ELLIOTT AVERETT 

Vice-Pres. United Cigar Stores™Co. 
EARL D. BABST 

Pres. American Sugar Refining Co. 
EDWARD J. BARBER “4 

Pres. Barber Steamship Lines, Inc. 
HENRY S. BOWERS 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
HARRY BRONNER 

Blair & Co., Inc. 
FRANK N. B. CLOSE 

V ice-President Bankers Trust Co. 
J. 8. COFFIN 

Chairman, 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc. 
DELOS W. COOKE 

Associate Director 

The Cunard Gremship Co., Ltd. 
C. G. DU BOIS 

President Western Electric Co. 
FREDERICK F. FITZPATRICK 

President 

The Railway Steel Spring Co. 
WILLIAM GIBLIN 

President Mercantile Safe Deposit Co. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 

President, The Liberty National Bank 
THOMAS HILDT 

Vice-President Bankers Trust Co. 
A. R. HORR 

Vice-President 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 


HERBERT P. HOWELL 
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Vice-Pres. National Bank of Commerce 


N. D. JAY 

Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris 
ELGOOD C. LUFKIN 

Chairman, The Texas Co. 
JOHN McHUGH 

Vice-President 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
THEODORE F. MERSELES 

Vice-President and General Manager 

National Cloak & Suit Co 
ALBERT G. MILBANK 
_ Masten & Nichols, Lawyers 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 

Vice-President Chase National Bank 
— RNE PRESCOTT 

Treasurer, Consolidated Textile Corp. 

JOHN J. RASKOB 

Vice-President 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
CHARLES 8. SARGENT, Jr. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bankers 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 

President Chase National Bank 
EDWARD R. TINKER 

Vice-President, Chase National Bank 
F. T. WALKER 

Agent, Royal Bank o Canada 












































A business 
“nartnership” 


HEN you make the Mercantile a 
“partner” in your business, you 
enlist the co-operation of a group of 
men intimately acquainted with mod- 
ern business and banking conditions 
—a most important consideration. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


{_—_ — 
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TRUST COMPANIES 








Service 


is the modern expression for that which is best 
in facilities, methods, accuracy, courtesy 
and dependability. 


TRUST COMPANY OF NORFOLK 
Norfolk, Virginia 


offers this character of service 


Banking, Trusts, Investments 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 








Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $3,250,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch. 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 


OPEN A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
WITH THE 


FEDERAL TRUST CO. 


Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 
Last Dividend Declared at rate of 


AM 
cent 
Deposits go on interest monthly 


Total Resources over $14,000,000 


New accounts may be opened by mail 





Thomas Gibson’s Annual Forecast 
of 
Business Conditions, Finance 
and 


Security Prices 
Dated January 14, 1921—now ready. 


The Annual Forecast discusses in 
clear and simple form the outlook for 
money and credit, commodity prices, 
labor conditions, foreign trade, taxa- 
tion and all other vital factors bearing 
on general business conditions and se- 
curity values during the year 1921. 

The Gibson letters and Forecasts 
have been issued without interruption 
for fourteen years. 


Price, bound in cloth, $1.50; paper $1.00. 


Thomas Gibson 


29 BROADWAY New York 
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Fidelity Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Capital $5,200,000 Surplus $16,000,000 
WILLIAM P. GEST, President 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY W. BIDDLE CHARLEMAGNE TOWER SAMUEL T. BODINE 

WILLIAM P. GEST EDWARD T. STOTESBURY JONATHAN C. NEFF 

EDWARD WALTER CLARK MORRIS R. BOCKIUS SIDNEY F. TYLER 

JOHN S. JENKS, Jr. G. COLESBERRY PURVES DANIEL B. WENTZ 
JOSEPH E. WIDENER 


Real and Personal Estate held in Trust, $248,713,883.36 


= 








PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $4,000,000 


Trust Funds $166,000,000 


Henry G. BreENGLE, President 


FraAnK M. Harpt, Vice-President Netson C, DENNEY, Joun C. WaLtLace, Treasurer 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. Trust Officer Henry L. McCoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
Joun Story Jenxs W. W. ATTERBURY Apotex G. Ros—eNGARTEN ARTHUR H. Lea 
Wittiam W. Frazier SaMuUEL M. Vauctarn' Epwarp Roserts J. Howertt CuMMINGS 


Epwarp T. Strotespury J. Franx~in McFappen Lepyarp HEcKsCHER Henry G. Brencie 
Levi L. Rue fuomas S. Gates BENJAMIN Rusu 


415 CHESTNUT STREET BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PH I LADELP H IA (Northeast Corner) 














TRUST _COMPANIES 


THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 


Nostrand Avenue, Corer Herkimer Street 181-183 MONTAGUE STREET. Flatbush Avenue, Near Bergen Stect 
Clinton Avenue, Corner Myrtle Avenue BROOKLYN. NEW YORK Flatbush Avenue, Near Church Avenue 
Fifth Avenue, Corner Fifty-Fourth Street Myrtle Avenue, Corner Bleecker Street 


DIRECTORS 


4. G. DETTMER ADRIAN T. KIERNAN ALBERT TAG 

HORACE J. MORSE CHARLES M. ENGLIS ANDREW D. BAIRD 
WILLIAM B. HILL WILLIAM E. HARMON FRANCIS L. NOBLE 
HOWARD M. SMITH CHARLES A. BOODY £. DWIGHT CHURCH 
DAVID A, BOODY MAX RUCKGABER, Jr. CHARLES L. SCHENCK 
WILLIAM C. COURTNEY JAMES H. JOURDAN GEORGE B. GALLAGHER 
WILLIAM H. GOOD JOHN F. HILDEBRAND M, S. SLOAN 

W. EUGENE KIMBALL THOMAS E£. MURRAY JOSEPH MICHAELS 


INVITES DEPOSITS FROM INDIVIDUALS, FIRMS AND CORPORATIONS, AND SEEKS 
APPOINTMENT AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 





KiINGs CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Furton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $2,000,000.00 Undivided Profits, $862,000.00 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
hn ry BLAKE, uae ‘ 
Vi . OWARD D. JOOST. Asst. Secy. 
j eared J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEO. V. BROWER, Counse/ 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD. 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr. 





189 @ 191 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


| HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY | 


Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,050,000.00 





OFFICERS : 
Willard E. Edmister - - - - - President 
Walter C. Humstone - ~ lst Vice-Pres Robert S. Girling . - Assistant Secretary 
John Anderson - - 2d Vice-Pres Joseph C. Hecker, Jr. - Assistant Secretary 
i George Hadden - - 3d Vice-Pres. & Sec’y George I. Pierce - . Assistant Secretary j 





Our Friends in the United States 


(and we have many) 
have entrusted us with much business, which we have taken pleasure in attending to 
efficiently. 
Any American Trust Company needing prompt fiduciary service on behalf 
of themselves or their clients, who have interests in Canada, will receive it through us. 


The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Purely a Trust Company—no banking done 
Capital, $1,000,000 Rest, $600,000 Assets, $20,000,000 Under administration 





International Trust Co. 
Denver, Colorado 


The Oldest Trust Company 


She 


For Real Service in the 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


use 


“THE INTERNATIONAL” 
The Largest State Banking 


Institution in Colorado 


in Colorado 


We do a Complete Banking Business 


Member Federal Reserve System \| | 





Banking 
Trusts 

Savings 

Bonds 
Mortgages 
Foreign Trade 
Safe Deposit 














CENTRAL TRUST 


COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


banking. 


of Lading,” 
World map, 
request. 




















CHICAGO 
E offer our facilities to 
out-of-town banks and 
bankers desiring a complete 
Chicago correspondent serv- 
ice in domestic and foreign 


Our booklet: “Through Bills 
with special 


mailed upon 


Correspondence Invited. 













TRUST COMPANIES 


| 






















The 
Fidelity-International 
Trust Co. 


New York City 















Member of the New York 
Clearing House and Federal Reserve. 









Capital and Surplus. . $3,000,000 
Resources........... $26,000,000 | 












OFFICERS 





SAMUEL S. CONOVER.......<. President 











Main Office: 1 Hudson Street 


Bg Ae, a rege ee: Vice-President 
ANDREW H. Mars........ Vice-President 
ArtTHuR W. MELLEN. . Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


















E. Titp—EnN Matrox...... Vice-President 


STEPHEN L. VIELE.......Asst. Secretary 








] Epwarp A. DANNENBERG, 
Asst. Secretary and Credit Manager 





Cuarites R. Burt er... .Asst. Secretary 





ArtHuR L. McKenna. ..Asst. Secretary 





















ERNEST MILLER.........: Asst. Secretary | 
| 
| 
| 


Whitehall Branch: 17 Battery Place 





Wiriiam REED........... Vice-President 








H. A. MiuskKIMIN........ Asst. Secretary 


R. BooMGAARDEN........Asst. Secretary | 






William St. Branch: 110 William St. 






Cuar.es E. BLAcCKForD... Vice-President 
Kennett D. Hult.......: Asst. Secretary 


Frank M. Torron......Asst. Secretary 








a 


THE FIFTH-THIRD 


1863—Charter No. 20—1920. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


NATIONAL BANK 
CINCINNAT!, OHIO 


RESOURCES OVER $50,000,000.00 


OUR SERVICE to Banks and Trust Companies has been developed and perfected 
through more than half a century of banking. An intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of Banks and the personal attention from officers specially qualified enable us 
to accommodate correspondents at all times in every reasonable way. 
WE INVITE Correspondence, or calls, from Banks and Trust Companies seeking 
additional facilities or contemplating a change in banking arrangements. 


CHARLES A. HINSCH 
EpWARD A SEITER 


Monte J. GoBLe..... Vice-President 
J. R. EDWARDS Vice-President 
Louts G. PocHaT Vice-President 
CHARLES T. PeRIN....Vice-President 
Wii A. Hovscu... Vice-President 
Lewis E. VAN AUSDOL. Vice-President 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES H. SHIELDS 

FREDERICK J. MAYER... Asst. Cashier 
SAMUEL McFaARLANnD...Asst. Cashier 
EDWARD A. VosMeEr.. .. Asst. Cashier 
G. WILttaM GALE..... . Asst. Cashier 


President 
Vice-President 


WILuiaM B. HvuEsinae....Asst. Cashier 
HARRY NAGEL.........Asst. Cashier 
Louts C. GEORGE......Asst. Cashier 
Gustavus G. Hampson.Asst. Cashier 
CLaupE E, Forp....../ Asst. Cashier 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $2,500,000 
Member Federal Reserve System 
. Vice-President 
... Vice-President 
wee ees ecretary 
...++ Dreasurer 


CuarLes H. Deppe 
Epwarp F. ROMER 
Wo. L. THEDE.. 

Wa. E. Gray..... 


Cuaries A. HINSCH..................President 
Louts E. MILLER................Vice-President 
EpGar STARK....Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Epwarp SENIOR.................WVice-President 


Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service. 


REAL ESTATE SERVICE IN BUFFALO 


anks, industries, mercantile firms and individuals will find 
advantage—service—protection ‘n having their Real Estate 
interests in Buffalo represented by our fully organized and equipped 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


BUFFALO TRUST 
COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Capital $1,250,000 Surplus and Profits $2,000,000 


The Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Safest Trust Company in Connecticut 
MEIGS G. WHAPLES, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 

FRANK C. SUMNER, President 

t Trust Department 
NATHAN D. PRINCE, Vice President aR eRe Bey, Vics ag and Bo Officer 

, A . ‘ I N, Assoc. Trust cer 

HENRY H. PEASE. Vice President CHARLES C. RUSS, Assoc. Trust Officer 
HOSMER P. REDFIELD, Treasurer CLEMENT SCOTT, Assoc. Trust Officer 
ALLEN H. NEWTON, Ass’t Treasurer 


ALBERT T. DEWEY, Ass’t Secretary 
CHARLES A, HUNTER, Ass’t Treasurer 


Ly era J. ROGERS, Ass’t Secretary d 
WARREN T. BARTLETT, § say YMOND G. BLYDENBURGH, Ass’t Secretary 


CLARK T. DURANT, Attorney 





TRUST COMPANIES 


THe New York Trust 
CGoMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
26 BROAD STREET STH AVE. & S7TH ST. 


NEW YORK 


Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $11,000,000 


Designated Depositary in Bankruptcy and of Court 
and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD 
Chairman of the Board 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
President 


FREDERICK J. HORNE - Vice-President H. WALTER SHAW - - Asst. Secretary 
JAMES DODD - - - - Vice-President AUGUSTUS C. DOWNING, Jr., Asst. Secretary 
HERBERT W. MORSE Vice-President WALTER MAC NAUGHTEN Asst. Secretary 
HARRY FORSYTH Treasurer LINDSAY BRADFORD - Asst. Secretary 
BOYD G. CURTS - - - - - - Secretary SIDNEY B. SILLECK - Asst. Secretary 
EDWARD B. LEWIS - Asst. Treasurer IRVING LEROY BENNETT Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM J. BIRDSALL Asst. Treasurer WM. HOWARD TAFT, 2nd Asst. Secretary 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


CHARLES E. HAYDOCK - - - - - - Vice-President and Manager 
JOSEPH A. FLYNN - - - - Assistant Secretary 
MRS. KEY CAMMACK - - - - Assistant Secretary 
RUSSELL V. WORSTELL - - - - Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
OTTO T. BANNARD GEORGE DOUBLEDAY OGDEN L. MILLS 
S. READING BERTRON SAMUEL H. FISHER JOHN J. MITCHELL 
JAMES A, BLAIR JOHN A. GARVER JAMES PARMELEE 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER BENJAMIN S. GUINNESS HENRY C. PHIPPS 
JAMES C. COLGATE F. N. HOFFSTOT : ' 
ALFRED A. COOK BUCHANAN HOUSTON NORMAN P. REAM 
ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK PERCY H. JENNINGS DEAN SAGE 
ROBERT W. de FOREST WALTER JENNINGS JOSEPH J. SLOCUM 
JOHN B. DENNIS DARWIN P. KINGSLEY MYLES TIERNEY 
PHILIP T. DODGE JOHN C. McCALL CLARENCE M. WOOLLEY 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
and of the Federal Reserve System 
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Chartered 1836 


PRE Girard Trust Company offers to 
banks, bankers and individuals the 
services of its Real Estate Department 
for the care and examination of proper- 
ties in Philadelphia and vicinity. 


rn ee re ee _ we 


This Department combines every ad- 
vantage of a real estate agency with the 
added security of a trust company. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY — 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS Capital and Surplus 
Reserve System President $10,000,000 
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TRUST COMPANIES 








TRUST COMPANY 


Resources - - - $50,000,000 
177 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


Bedford Branch: 1205 Fulton Street at Bedford Avenue 
Manhattan Office: 90 Broadway at Wall Street 


TRUSTEES 
FRANK L. BABBOTI MARTIN E. GOETZINGER HENRY F. NOYES 
WALTER St. J. BENEDIC1 FrANcIs L. HINE ROBERT L. PIERREPONT 
GEORGE M. BOARDMAN Davip H. LANMAN HAROLD I. PRATT 
SAMUEL W. Boocock Davip G. LEGGET CLINTON L. ROSSITER 
EpGAR M. CULLEN FRANK LYMAN FRANK D. TUTTLE 
HERMAN H. DOEHLER Howarp W. MAXWELI J. H. WALBRIDGE 
WILLIAM N. DYKMAN Epwin P. MAYNARD \LEXANDER M. WHITE 
Joun H. EMANUEL, JR FRANK C. MUNSON Wiiuss D. Woop 


OFFICERS 

EDWIN P. MAYNARD, President 
Davip H. LANMAN, Vice-President GILBERT H. THIRKIELD, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK J. W. DiL_er, Vice-President FREDERICK B. Linpsay, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIS McDONALD, JR., Vice-President EDMUND N. Scumipt, Asst. Secretary 
FREDERICK T. ALDRIDGE, Vice-President CHARLES B. Royce, Asst. Secretary 
WILLARD P. SCHENCK, Secretary BENJAMIN G. WEstCcoTT, Asst. Secretary 
Horace W. FARRELL, Asst. Secretary CHARLES A. COLE, Asst. Secretary 
HERBERT U. SILLECK, Asst. Secretary FREDERIC R. Cortis, Auditor 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE—BEDFORD BRANCH 


EUGENE F. BARNES WitttiamM McCARROLL H. A. Moopy 
EDWARD LYONS EDWARD THOMPSON 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


18 4 BILLIONS 


LEVELAND’S total banking transactions for the 

year 1920 amounted to $18,225,000,000. Of this 
total the banks which have consolidated into The Union 
Trust Company handled 70%. 


This expresses forcefully our relation to 
Cleveland’s business activity and our 
ability to serve you and your customers 
in any business transacted in this rich 
community. 


What can we do for you now? 


The Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 


In Which Are United 
THE CiT1zENs SAVINGS AND TrRusT COMPANY 
THE First NATIONAL BANK 
Union COMMERCE NATIONAL BANK 
Tue First Trust AND SAVINGS COMPANY 
THE BROADWAY SAVINGS AND Trust COMPANY 

THE WoopLAND AVENUE SAVINGS 

AND Trust COMPANY 











We Are Prepared 


(eo we \wae Ve | 


to render the fullest measure of service to Banks and Trust Companies. 


We clear for our correspondents at par in consideration of a com- 
mensurate balance, and handle, direct, practically. all points in this State. 


We shall be glad of the opportunity to serve you and invite you to 
send us your Southern items. 


This institution offers utiexcelled facilities in all branches of banking 
and trust business. We.serve as Executor, Administrator, Agent, Receiver, 
and in alt fiduciary capacities. 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 
Member Federal Reserve System 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


HIGH POINT SALISBURY 
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| INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 


45 MILK STREET 
Upham's Corner 116 SUMMER STREET Fleid's Corner 
| BSOSTON, MASS. 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 



























BANKING DEPARTMENT SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT REGISTRAR & TRANSFER DEPT. 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
OFFICERS 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-President and a FE geen ie HOWARD NORTON, Assistant Secretary 
THOMAS W. MURRAY, Vice-President GEORGE W . SHEPHERD, Asst. Treas. 
B. FARNHAM & MEE meen oe THOMAS F. MEGAN, Assistant 3 ld 
HAYDEN, Vice- : LAWRENCE a BEARSE, Asst. Treas. 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer CHARLES D. M. BISHOP, Asst. Treas. 
A. EDWARD GARLAND, Assistant Secretary JOSEPH J. GAHSON. Asst. Treas. 
DIRECTORS 
ADAMS HENRY F. HURLBURT, JR. 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS HENRY: L. JEWETT 
OLAND 0. LAMB 
WM. J.M 


WILLIAM A. MULLER 
PATRICK A. O'CONNELL 
i 3. PHELAN 


EDMUND H. TALBOT 
LOREN D. TOWLE 
HERBERT F. WINSLOW 





ee eee Soc ~~ 4921 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
for Insurances on Lives dnd Granting Annuities 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


Capital and Surplus 2 oe : - $7,000,000 
C. 8. W. PACKARD, President 


aes 517 Chestnut Street 
en Taina noir dicieot Streets Philadelphia — 


MEMBER FEDERAL -RESERVE SYSTEM 


) 2 BROAD STREET, ~ 
_ NEW YORK. a : 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 








